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PREFACE TO MORARABAI). 


The delay tRat took place in commencing tlie compilation of this 
district notice was due to tlie progress of a revision of settlement, 
and it was deemed desirable to await and incorporate the results. 
Tbe settlement was completed in 1881, and every effort has been 
made, consistently with space, to give tbe latest facts and figuies 
regarding tbe district in these pages. Besides tbe final Settle- 
ment B-eport by Mr. E. B. Alexander, C.S , and tbe various Rent- 
rate Reports, assistance has been derived from local inquiries 
made from time to time through tbe district officers. Mr. L. M, 
Pbornton, C.S., compiled considerable portions of tbe town notices 
md gave invaluable assistance in every part of tbe work. Mr E B. 
Alexander, C.S., tbe late Settlement Officer, besides furnishing 
s^aluable notes supplementary to bis Settlement Report, kindly 
revised tbe whole work in proof. 

Naini Tal ; 

The 1th Avgust, 1883. 


F. H. F. 
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MOBADABAD 


BcmndArln axeAi&c. 


PART I 

GEOGRAPHIOAL AND DEaOniPTIVE 
IfoaADABAD,^ the eecond m order fijim north to Bonth cast of the bh d{«- 
tnota* in tho Rohilkhiind diviBion, hea wboUj to the 
oaat of the Qan^ifeB and on the eAtreme north 
oast IS conterminous with the Tar&i Extending from 28®20' to 29*16' 
north laUtnde and 78®7' to 79®2' coat longitude,* it marches north with the 
districts of Bijnor and the Tar6i On the east the territory of the Nawfib of 
Bimpor, on the sonth the Bodaon district, and on tho west the distnots of 
Bnlandshahr and Meemt — the Ganges flowing between— form the remaining 
bonndanes of the distnct. The adjoining Bub-dinsions of Borroirading British 
distnots are, in Bijnor, the porganahs Blishta, (Jhindpnrand Bdrhptir^ of tnhsfl 
Ohindpnr, Seohfira of tahsd Dhimpnr and Aiiolgarh of tahsfl Nagina in tho 
Tonii, Kfishipnr parganah m Boroilly, paxgansh Bamoli of tahsll Aonla In 
Bodatra, parganahs Bisaolf and iBblmnagar of tahsil Bisanli and Rajpnra of 
tahsil Gnnnanr m Bnlandshahr parganahs Ahor and BayAna of tahsll AniSp- 
ahabr and m Meerut, Pdth of tahsll GbAsiabad, Gorbrnuhtejar of tabiil Hfipnr, 
and £ithor and Hostmapar of tahaii Blawdna. On tbe oast pargonohs Sudr, 
B&mpor, FatwAi, and Sbababtd of tbe BAmpur Batiro 'State ore oontorminous 
TTith tbe Moradabad and Bildri tahsils Tbe Gangos on tbe west is tbe onljr 
natural boundary 

The configuiation of the distnot is extremely irregular, but It may bo 
roughly described os square The greatest and least longtbs from north to 
south arc about G5 and 37 miles respeotirely the grottest and least breadths 
about 60 and 40 j and the whole boundary line about 250 miles 

Tbe total area of the district according to tho latest official statement is 
2,281 8 square miles. Its population was returned at 1,156,178 m tho rocont 

* He oflSeUI ■pelUnj of dmu* !• riTeo riironghoat Id tho text Instead of the more correct 
UtrridSUd. Ho materioli for thb noaoo haro bow obtained from Mr K. B AleiOBder’* B*t- 
tlcQient Hepert ( istl) , tho Bent-mto Ileport* of Moooro. GUT CroithwMto »od D il 
iootMS meraotr compiled br Ptncllt Oaog^ranluid Dopnty OoTlector (!• S)i tho Toarlj Adtmo 
IttratlaTi TtoporU of OoTommoot it»d of lu Torkmodopcrtiimit^ j the Ccnii* Ileport* ol IBtT 
1B53, 1S« Aod the retonii of 1B81 j tho Archawloqleai Sarre/ H^rto of if „ u 

Cminftiffhtin »nd brief notoi by Mr T B. Trwr (X8 Mr L II Horaten,^ 0 Mr • 
Iletine*»OT U.A-.ODd other ofleer*. Betide* tno'e the bwiI lUBdwd wor« of rtioreoce w 
wch ■ blert treated of In tbe notice hare been reeorted to, a^d thtdr HiIm 

•t lentth here M they are quoted In the loolnotoJL ■ BIJ " liTw 

Direffly *o<] SMhiabinpttr ' For the oxtrcmo IJmlU eS liw 

sad looxitodes hare been kindly •applied by Mr J a N Ueemwey Dopoly Boperintendeot, 

"rut. S9 IS 1S» fLat. M fa 

north »^(Loiii Tf*« S* 

iut 2* IS 


008 th 


Aa to the orifflo of the*ram» DQrhpncandlu sapjwd corrurtloo from Nfirr*r,«eOilcttMr, 
V^diS. Bdrbpar b the odcUI name 


*8 40 31' 


East 

TTc^t 


liODff 

fUt 

( fiOOff 


J »l* 



adjiinisteatr’e: sub-divisions. 


census (1881\ or about 506*43 persons to the square mile. Further details of 
area and population are given in Part III of this notice. 

For purposes of administiation, geneial and fiscal, the district is divided 
AdministratiTo sub dm- ^^^0 SIX tahsils oi siib-collectoi ales, and since 1844 

there has been no fuithei sub-division into smaller 
paiganahs. The divisions for civil and ciiminal jurisdiction are, as elsewhere, 
the petty jhidgeship (TUKrtsp?) and the police circle {ihd'ia}, there being 5 of 
the former and 19 of the lattei But those and other statistics under this head- 
ing may perhaps bo best given in tabular form, as in the case of distiicts 
already described, thus . — 
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uobAbasad 


The first diniion of the diatnok for fijcal parposes of which we have any 
record wna the one made in the reign of Akbar, dee- 
dlSo^ cubed m the Ain-y-Ayxxrtj and ft baa continoed m a 

modified form to the preeent day The distnot itself 
was inclnded in the sAbab' of DelilIandinthesark4rorsnb*diTi8ion ofSambhal 
which oompnsod, m addition lo the present distnot of Morodabad, the district 
of Bljnor, a oonsiderable part of Badaon and a share of Bimpur The ssrkiir 
Was enb-dmded into the dasturs of Ssrobha), OlriSndpnrand Lskhnor The two 
former fairly correspond with the present dinsion between the Uoradsbod and 
Bljnor districts. Forty seren par^tnohs were in Akbar s reign mcloded ip the 
mikir of S ambha l )SDd those that now form part of this dlitnct are grren in the 
third column of the abore Ubolar statement. Altbongh the names of two only 
of the 16tb oentuTy parganabj have snmyed — Bsrobbal and Amroha — we are 
enabled by the old of Sir Henry HUioFs glossary to gire some ooconnt of them. 
TfllAm pnr Bohm is now contdined m Th&knrdwira, and the town bearing the 
name is still in existence, bat the nsna) name by which it is known is SsUmpnr 
Ohaupala or Ohanplah ii the old name of Moredabad. It was changed for the 
present one oiler Bnetam Ebon's fotile attempt to give the town bis own name 
as iBostamoagar From the parganab of Ohanpalo was later formed that of 
Barkara Deora is the old name of Seondira, and two Tillages bear these names’ 
in BU&H tahirfi and are abont fire miias apart. * Heora ' fi derived from the Dor 


xamindan of the parganah. Hajabpnr surTivea in a 
Tillage of the name in parganah Amroha. Majhanla is still a large Tillage 
abont fire milee to the east of Boi^i Bat besides the 16tb oentuiyparganahs 
or pi ftbAls there are sereral new names in the list of pargapahs as they stood 
in 1644,’ when these small sab-dinsions were amalgamatod into the exrst/ng 
Urge porginahs or tthsQs. The new names aro Barkara, Dahjoi, BiUhta, and 
Hosanpur (omitting Deora Soonddra, which is really no new name, bnt identical 
with the IGth centary parganah of Deora). Barkara, as already stated, was 
carved out of Ohanpala. Balyoi compnsod parts of MajhoU and JtdwAr* 
Bdshta is the modem name for Gandsor, a 26th centary parganah AxSropnr 
and Bdshta adjoin each other, the former, however, being now merged in H asa n 
pnr Hosanpur was originally in Dhdka. Tbdkurdw&ra was formed into a 
purganah in the reign of llnhommod Bhih* by Mahondar Smh, grandson of 


timmcdl Sinb. 

» Of which tberr wer* IB In the empire. , » Deow sppWM M “ 

the rtTTTT nup. *8«UbQlcriUitment«boTe,eoiaamt 

• nnah tlU I Ida f*sH (A.D 174S.4S} It form* now part* of lfUmo*x»r ana Atwp« (Bq»m 
mJSttlrt) tod of BOiri Id tU« Slomdcbad Olitriet. JadMr la itm the nme of * Tllljn !■ B^irU 
nirlsndA.D l71S-ia. 
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In the end of 1801, when the province of Rohilkhand was made over to 

the British by Naw&b Saadat All, it was divided into 
<innng Bntish districts of Moradabad and Bareilly. The 

former seems to have^included, besides its present area, 
the district of Bijnor, a large poition of Budaim and a part of R6mpur and 
Bareilly. But at the commencement of 1806 the Budaun parganahs lying in 
the extreme south-east were tiansferred to Bareilly. In the end of 1817 the 
district was reduced in size by the creation of a district, roughly coriesponding 
with the present Bijnor, as a sepaiate charge under the title of Northern Morad- 
obad, and again by the formation of the Budaun collectorate at the end of 1822, 
which made a southern boundary-line very nearly agreeing with that still 
existing. Between 1835 and 1842 the parganah of Sarauli was transferred to 
Bareilly, this being the last change south of the Rfimpur territory.^ The final 
separation of Bijnor from Moradabad took place during the settlement begun in 
1840, although (as above stated) it had been a separate charge since 1817, but up 
to this time it was not apparently called the Bijnor district. It was at this time 
that the administiative divisions were completely revised and the numerous small 
parganahs already mentioned®— whose villages were often intermixed — were 
amalgamated into seven tahsils or sub-collectorates, of which six still existing 
form the present district, while the seventh (K6shipur) was in 1870 transferred 
to the Tarfti. Some further changes were made in the district boundaries on the 
re-establishment of British rule m April, 1858, after the Mutiny Jaspur and 
some villages of Kdshipur and B^zpur were transferred to the Tardi, and some 
' villages from parganah Thdkurdwdra and Moradabad were made over to the 
Naw&b of R4mpur with the other territory assigned to him from Bareilly as a 
reward for his loyalty in 1857. Since the transfer of the K&shipur parganah 
to the Tar&i m 1870 the district limits have remained fixed as they now 


stand. 


Judicial administration 


The limits within which the five munsifs exercise original civil juris- 
diction weie shown in the table on page 3. Besides 
the munsifs there is a subordinate judge with both ori- 
ginal and (when appeals are made over to him by the judge) appellate juris- 
diction. The highest court is that of the civil and sessions judge, who, besides 
possessing exclusive original civil jurisdiction in certain classes of cases, is the 
intermediate appellate court between all the other courts in the district and the 
Allahabad High Court in cases m which second appeals lie, and is the final court 
See Gazetteer, Vol. V , page 602. ® See the second column of tabular statement 

above. 
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ilOHADADAD 


and cItU it&fC. 


of oppcol (sobjoot only to ranaion by the High Ootirt) m moat other caaes.* 
An additional (cinl) jndge ^ros appointed in 1880. 

The magiatenol and revenue courta are those of the magiatmte-colJector 
and hiB subordinate staff, consisting as a mlo of tiro covenanted officers, throe 
deputy magistrate-coUectors, the mx tohsildars and fm 1881) nine honorary 
nttive magistrates, of whom four wereappomted fortheaty of ilorodabad, two 
for Ohandnnsi, two for tlie parganoh of SambhaJ, and one for that of Bjlfin 
The other dnl officials are the civil snrgcon and his 
native osautant, the dutnct engineer, the distnof 
snponntendeni of pohce, the assistant Bab>depntyopiam agent, the snpenn 
tendent of post-offic«, the head master of the high school, and the depaty- 
inspector of schools. 

The military force staboned at Uoradahad consists at present of a detach 
ment of the Sooth Torkslure Begiment, inolnding two 
companies (2 British offloersand I6A rank and fiIo\ and the 
headquarters and wing of the 6th B L I , ududing 4 eompanies (6 Bntish and 
8 natire officers and &i5 rank tod file), maldog a total of C companies (8 British 
and 8 native officers and 509 rankaad filob 

Hothmg conkl well exceed the bareness of the sandy tracts In the woeteni 
half of the district, where nothing apparently grows 
spontaneoDsly except the long rank grasses used for 
Ihitohing Even hero, however, the monotony of the landscape is occasionally 
relierod by fl small plantation reared with much care and troublo Hero and 
oUewhore tbo trees wear a stonted appearance, oxcopt round old tomu like R am 
bhaland Amroha,wherecentanes of eiviUiallonhavo left thoir marl id fioe old 
roango-groves 'Whore thenchor allnnal soils near the nvers porraitof varied 
and far reaching onltivation a pleasanter prospect is mot with, hot even hero it 
jia monotonons expanse with no bflb to break (lie view Kor is cnjrlhing 
found dosemng to bo called a lake, tbo largest pond, tlrni known as the Panin 
pnr jMJ, SIX miles east of Amroha, bouig shallow and not very extonsivo in 
the nuns, while in the hot weather Jt dries op altogether 

Commencing from the Ganges on the west there arc six naloral dlniions, 
Thi diitrkt u firWed determined by the courses of the river* which Intersect 
InloiUnitormldjTiiloni- jJjq dfatrict from north-west to louth-oait Each of 
these requires a icparnto description, but it will be oonreuient first tostate thorn 
in their order Tlioy are (1) tho Ganges i^4dar or low lands (2) the Wdr or 

• Tlrt f jet p1kra« *r» Is tbo« c»*« at or whw tlu roOftfar 

rQii;htntt et di trlct rxereijci iiT|<Uat* power* Is Um crlnlatl sad rerenae clrpirtioeaiB. 
'Xi>m U a iorthn cact; U m Is tltt me ef detreo of asiU caore courtt. 


rhjvteil featorwj tceiicy 
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General description of these. 


sandy tiact; (3) the north-centre, (4) the south-centre , (5) the Rdniganga 
valley; and (6) the northern tiact. 

The Ganges kliddar includes the -western poition of tlie Hasanpur parganali 

and extends to the second division, the 6/iur tract, -whicli 
foi ms the eastern part of Hasanpur and the -n estern part 
ofSambhal. The third division, the north-centie, includes the eastein -watershed 
of the Hasanpur hlidv tract, and terminates at the Ramganga kliddar. The Amroha 
parganah falls in this division , Bildn and the eastern pai t of Sambhal m the fourth. 
This — the south-centre — is the most pioductive pait of the district, the soil being 
mostly a i\aturally fei tile loam , while the soil of the rest of the district is more or 
less sandy (bhiir), excepting the alluvial lands in the Ganges Ikddar. The fifth 
division, the Rdmganga valley, is comprised chiefly intheMoradabad parganah. 
The river is very shifting in its course , m the hot weather it is little more than 
a fordable stream, but in the rains it attains a breadth of upwards of a mile 
opposite the city of Moradabad, and poms do-wn an enoimous volume of water 
which floods the neighbouring country. The last division takes m parganah 
Thdkurdwara and the northern part of Moradabad , on the whole a pool and 
malarious country and containing laige tracts of clay land 

Having biiefly indicated the positions of these divisions, we may consider 

, T,, their features in greatei detail. For the main clue 
The course of the R(im- ° 

ganga is a clue to the geo- to a comprehension of the geography of the distnct 
graphy of the district i . i . ji p .i -n- 

we must look to the couise ot the Ramganga river. 
Just before it enters the distnct it flows south-westerly, approaching the Ganges 
more nearly than it does anywhere within the district or until the point of 
convergence of both nvefs south of Budaun This south-westeily tendency is 
also exhibited by the affluents which join it on its left bank in this district , but 
the RAmganga itself, very shortly after enteimg it, turns off to the south-east, 
the cause being, in the wmrds of Mr. Alexandei, that “ it begins to feel the effect 
of the high land which forms the watershed between it and the Ganges, and 
after an ineffectual attempt to resist this and cut its way through the high 
land, it has to yield and bends round in a' more and more easterly direction till 
it flows out into Rampur territory.” 

The streams of the north-centre of the district show a similar easterly 
The drainage of the tendency ; but in the centre and south-centre the influ- 
centre and north-centre gjjgQ gf the RAmganga IS hardly felt owing to the way 

that river ‘^has been edo'ing off to the east.” Thus a large tract is left in 
the centre and south-centre, the diainage of which cannot find its way 
east or west — in the latter direction the high water-shed of the Ganges offeiiug 
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a sufflaent obstacle — ind so 6owt sontb in sereral small channels, of 
UMrrJedioothhitDtiieSot '^'bioh the largest is tlie Sot. This nrer then rues 
and other bjuH ■troami. pentap drainage of the cenlro and north-oentro, 

and, altbongh It u nerer qnite drj, u stagnant or noorij stagnant for part of 
the year 

On the TTcst of the Sot the country rises perceptibly into the great bhir 
tract trliich loterrenes beiireen the Ganges lAddar 
(low lands) and the rest of the distrioL It mns from 
north-west to sonth east parallel with the Ganges, and maintains a fairly uni- 
form breadth thronghont ontU the extreme sonth-eastam portion is reached, 
where it becomes narrower Althoogh the second of the nataml dirisions in tho 
order given above, it will be oonrenient to deal with this hkdr tract firs^ before 
desoribiDg its neighbour, the Ganges kKi^ It corresponds to a greet extent 
with similar tracts on the opposite bank of the nver in the Bolandshohr and 
Moernt distnots Ur Smeaton thos describes it — 


Tha fraU USr trmet. 


ThU bhSr tn«l b « rait Aod MOMvbai tudaUnog pUtmo, th« toll of vhloh b aaitd/ 
Hldga* of loQM ooft nod alumiU vlth extcaslro fUb of non cobesln aoO In whJob (b«r« b • 
rer^ sUght adalxtare of Iowa. ToohnlooDr (fantglM iho aoil vostd b« aijlod •UJeeoa vlih 
a this mlxtort of alomlBa. Kaoh uadj Uciek b •eptnted from Ibe othsr h/ • asrrow wbtdcDfr 
duoaolor ehhSU, vUeh b tho uioral for ths dcatii»fft of ths Uulo ntmhsd. 

lo Yti7 BUS/ of the rftbga la the tract tb« three feeliiTts art foaad tofetber— the high Meak 
Med, the level flat, and tbe ehh&U. lo eosw vQteirn ere feoad o 1/ the looee i«sd eiMl bdoir 
It the chbdU, eod la « few oalaokf rllUfee oslj the saad ead lO cfahfib el aJL The tend on 
tb« rldfte beinf looee b Ibble (o be bknrD oeax bx bOTj fule of vlsd t ead ofleo the renJt 
of • ftona lo IU7 or Jace b to retaere faoff* volance of it end depoeJt ttmo when eene Ditnrel 
oletede interfere* with ibrlr farther progrtn. lo eeaeoof of ptenteoM rale a perfect ieogle 
of tall tbatob greae (>»^ eprlDge op on these ehlftlBg bank* aod effonb graitag for 

cattle aod raaterblt for roof thatch. Oa aoeh hacka of eud freablj deposited, aod derlog tho 
fennatloQ of whtsh ttnall eoppOei of oateral otniue ha e bee o bion b bj tbe wind, the celt}- 
Tator can often rear a tolerable harrest, aoch oa mU, with her* aod there eeeooibm. Bot the 
harrett b at best a precarloas one and b abaolatelj depeedeot, of cooree, oo eboodaot and itflie- 
one rmio. Tbe level date are not intrloalcaUj nooh OMfe fertile Uua the looee erterea eaod It 
b the grtater cobetlvenesi of the particle*, and tbe cooevgenit ulformitj of level, vhkb cDshfe* 
thrffi to aeqilr* toore ralee 1 for while oo the loosa Inegobr ridges maaare woold be Ilible at 
OBJ toomefit to be dbperaed la cloodt of sand bj the wind, on the flats the flmaee* of the *oU 
pennlla of tbe appQeatloa of mao or e witboct tbe rbk of sodden and vloltet rtneval Heeee 
Oat blocks of bh&r bare s valne In the cslUvator e ijt roeilderahlj hlgbtr thaa that of tho 
ehlfllng elepc*. 

** Tbe water brsl b rerj variable. Os tbe eblfUog basks It b, of eesrse lowest sad 
bsrdett to And. Oa tbe flats It U fonnd at freoi lo to IS feet from tbe eorfaea. lo the 'cfahdbs, 
where tbe soli b firm aed retains BKdJbire tbe water level b near 

** Ib aQ aeaaoos the coentrj looks Ueak end cbeerlew, tad when tbe tbIbs hare been fo- 
nflSdeBtoreetliBclj tbe whole aspect b gloemjts tbe ntrrese Orore* are seatlered at long 
iBtcrvsb aid thtrv art maaj vllbgu with Bone at sU. The ibellet pbkh ebevherv tbe eosogo 
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tfipp nfTords lo iho linmlot Js here often '■upplitil In ttic Ininbno thiclcot, iin excellent Bubnlltuto 
in tnnny nncl, Pocn from a Bliorl (li‘«tnnco, >cr) gmcoful with its soft and feathery foliage, 
hiif wanting in the tlcep, cool, restful green of the mango grove Tlio bamboo, however, has 
this recommendatjon to the country ptoplo, it iscicn more imperMOus to w ind and dust than 
the mango, and the timber Is nlwaj « useful 

“ Ponds arc mrc, and there can scarcely ho said to he nnj jfitli (Inhos) at all Tho 
porous character of the soil prevents much natural storage of moisture The * chhuias,’ of which 
mention has already been made, are, of course, drv in tlic cold and liot seasons , they arc only flood 
channels They all run in ncarlj parallel directions, though ^c^> irregularly They generally 
end bj dissipating themselves oa cm broad flat, or filliiiR up a Gorics of little depressions, or 
uniting in a single current tbc\ som<f lines bur-t down over the blults into the j/if/ (pond or 
lake) which fringes the /Jiddar (low-lands) 

“ Within this great hhOr tract are two little onscs, one on the north-east and tho other on 
the south-easi corner They are continuations of the Amroha north west tract and tho Samhhnl 
udla tract respectively The former Is part of the low-lyiiig country trending away doivn lo tho 
Amroha river system, and is comjioscd of nttemnting runs of loam and clay, with hero and 
there patches of smidy up land The latter is on ofT-shoot from the strip of spongy undrained 
country m Sambhal, lying enclosed hetween tho bhiir on the one side and the Sot river on tho 
other In calling the latter an oasis the term ts, of course, used relatively. It is an oasis 
compared with the sterile hhur which overlaps it ” 

We come uow to the neighbour of the bkiir tract, the IMdar or low- 
land, that separates it from the lands immediately ad- 

TheWdt/ar of tho Ganges . i j rn, , , o „ 

jacont to tho Oranges bed. liie western edge or the 

hMr rises slightly, becomes ver)' uneven and dips abruptly into a long winding 

marsh called the Bagad jMl, which lies in a narrow lino along the whole length 

of the boundary between the hlnir and tho Uiddar tracts Mi Smealon thinks 

the sandy bluffs of the western edge of tho hhur and the scouied appearance of 

the lowei strata aro somo evidence in favor of tho supposition that at one time 

the (ranges flowed immediately below the hhui' tract. At any rate it is here 

that the alluvial tract begins 

Mr. Smeaton thus describes it ; — ^ 

“ From the deep nnd narrow bed of tbe jbil, the country gradually slopes away westwards 
and upwards, rising gently to a crest about half way between the bhOr cliffs and the nver sand. 
Thence it descends again and blends writh the great khddar plains beyond. This part of the 
alluvial country (which I have styled the hngad hangar fiom its proximity to, and dependence 
on, the jhil below) is scarcely, properly speaking, khddar at alL It is well raised above the deep 
" 3 hil on the east and the open flooded plains stretching away on the west It is a sort of alluvial 
watershed, and is easily distinguished by its dense covering of dhdk jungle The khddar plain 
rises almost imperceptibly from the gentle depression where the alluvial bdngor blends with it, 
and after reachmg an elevation so slight as to be scarcely perceptible to the untrained eye, sinks 
down again as gradually, meeting as it sinks the first signs of direct river influence m soft alluvial 
soil Rifling again, the land becomes more sandy , patches of jhdo or tamarisk begin to appear, 
and after a short mterval the nver edge is reached Such is a very general description of what 
^ Mr. D. M. Smeaton’s rent-rate report for Hasanpnr porganah 

2m 
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inay'be called a Motkm of the country rannlng awt ud wert mtoo the pwgtnilL Of cotrrte, na 
one ceetkn aotially taken would be the ume oa another Here the Jhfl la vide and challow 
there deep and narrow ) here the dhdk foraat ta thick and dark, there It dwlitdlef away down to a 
frw laoUted ahmba ) here the rlrer brink la within a atone’a throw of the eaataromoat dip of the 
great khidar plain, there a wide raaeh of graa^ aometlmea preceded eouMtimaa followed, 

by jh&o tbleketa, raried by little aandy erteka and banks haa to be trareraed before the rirer la 
found. But the fflcstratlon glren will eufhaienUy Indicate what I deahre to make eltar the Inter 
dependence of the Tarloua tracta of country and the undolatlng character of the aharlal b*lf of 
the parganah. The foDowlng may be taken aa a aketch of the aectlon abore deicrlbed i>- 








Cbta-s«>^1K» 
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” The groat bh&r wsterdbed on the west moat hare waterway for Ita drainage \ benco the 
deprettloa of the JhIL The jhil, howercr would not hare attained ita pneent dimenalona had 
there been nona but the oplaitd draloage to eany off. It aeia alao aa an eecapo'raire lor the 
rlrer flood water whleh, In aeaeoaa of eaeearire rmloa, flnda Ita way tbro^h the khidar and across 
the dhlk bdngar by tiny narrow rmmeU, or ooeasloRally where the face of the country admits, 
In brood shallow aheeta 

In the band tketeh aboro giren 1 hare oodeartFured to abow what I Imsfioe moat be 
the eouree of the aub*«oU moUtore (hreagboet the entire eecrion. The wat 0 Irrel la the bhfir 
tract la low i its bc«« la probably about tho point where the bbflr oonuDoncft Ua eoddee dtacent 
into the JhTL Ita molatore In the rainy eeason. deecendleg rapidly to tbe ehasMl of the Jhll and 
there meeting the rlrer turploa, foren Its way throegh a natural syphon below tbe bOqtUI biegar 
depodta its detritus as an Inercmeot to (ho biugtr and meets tbe roleme of rlrar a blare last 
where tbe khidar plain clearly beglna. 

Tbnt tho Gauges khildor forms a Jistiuct trad from tho rest of tho dis- 
tnot u clearly bron;;ht ont in the nboxo detcHpUoD, ond there esn bo little 
doubt that tho narrow TrirKling//i// is the reprosentatiro of whnt was once tho 
fall stream of the Ganges, whDe the khddar lands are aocretloni from tho river 
bod or oven ropreient land which once lay along tho opposite bank, bnt Laro 
been won over to this side by tho gradnnl ihifUng of tho river s bed wcatward 
Tbe nortl>>centro la the next of tho natnral dinsions, and Inclndea tho 
Thenerrtb-ce tre watershed of tl)o northern bbtSrjtenninating at tho 

lUmganga khidar Unlfortnly high ond sandy in tho west, 
thongh lovol and Orraer than tho main thdr tract, its character ts completely 
altered by the tnm in the drainage lines winch Itegins to tho cast ond north-east 
of tho town of Amroha« The surface becomes very nnevon, imkinglnlo marked 
dips at each of tho imall streams which at short Interrali intersect IL Tho 
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intervening ridges are mucli scored by the water ilinning off them, and aie often, 
clothed with a stunted thoiny bush jungle locally known as Itair^ 

Passmg south, these signs of fluvial action become fainter and the country 

, , , opens out into broader plains of good soil, usuallv bound- 

and the south-centre ^ i n i i 

ed by ridges, or half rings of bhiir, which crop up at 

intervals, becoming less and less marked as the fourth or south-centre tract is 
traversed. In Bildn and the extreme east of Sambhal there is very httle bhiir. 
The soil is almost all a good dumat naturally fertile, and veiy level between the 
valleys of the G£ngan and the Sot, which form the boundaries of this tract on 
the north-east and south-west. This is the most pioduotive portion of the dis- 
trict, and the only one in which spring wells are in common use. Else- 
where, indeed, such wells are very exceptional, only masonry ones, sunk at a 
very great expense, having hitheito been able to tap the spring; but in this- 
tiact eaithen wells supply sufficient water to enable cultivators to work buckets- 
on them. 

Mr Smeaton notices that the soil over a large portion of Bildri parganah 
IS so moist that, unless the rains have been very scanty, irngation is hardly 
required except for sugarcane The reason of this is probably the widening 
out of the drainage system to the east above this tract, which leaves it a broad 
plain, intersected by no river of any size, and with a very gentle slope, so that 
the water is not lapidly run off, as it is further north 

The fifth natural division is the valley of the Rdmganga. On entering the 

district the action of the river bearing towards the south- 
The Eamganga valley. scooped out a broad tiact of low-lying khddar land 

separated from the north-centre tract by a line of bold ridges intersected by 
ravines, and of a very rugged appearance; fuither south as its strength is spent 
the’ river flows through a narrowing valley, till it joins the Dhela and again 
spreads out above and below Moradabad city. Further south the hitherto clearly 
defined line between the khddar and the uplands is lost, owing to the approach of 
the Q6ngan, and the land on the right bank becomes similar to that almost all 
along the left — low-lying, undulating and sandy. Compared to the khddar 
of the Ganges that of the Edmganga is bare : no jh4o and comparatively 
little of the heavy thatching grass growing on it In the north, however, 
where the tract is wide, the portions which are protected from the rush of the 
floods and get the advantage of the deposit from the backwaters are more fer- 
tile than any of the land immediately along the Ganges The Efimganga is 
very shifting in its course, and the rapidity and violence with which it swells 
m the rains renders it dangerous to crops and habitations neai its banks as weL 
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8S a most formidable obstacle to trafBo. In the hot weather it becomes a brook, 
fordable in most places and easily crossed by a small bndgo-of boats opposite 
Horadabad bat almost loimediately after the rams begin, it rises with great 
rapidity, poarmg down an enormoaa volnme of water which, opposite Morad 
abad, is freqnently more than a mile m width and flows at the rate of fire 
mfles an hour 

Beyond the khMar to the north and north-east lies the sixth dinsion of 
_ the district, taking in parirsimhThAkurdwdm and part of 

ai TULkordwiia end Moradabad It is mteneoted by nnmoroas streams, of 
eotem Uor*d*had. ^yhidi the Dhela Is the most important j ond in the wostom 
portion there ore large tracts of clay called jhdda. Setting aside the extreme 
eonth-east, which assimilates to the country between the third and fourth division, 
this IS a rioe-growmg tract, liable to uyary from excessive flooding, and not 
requiring irrigation except for cane The best portion is the south and sonth- 
weat, the north being denuded and somewhat resembling portions of tho third 
tract, especially in the prevalence of low lair jungle, which seems nJwajii to 
mark a poor denuded soil There is very lltUo jungle now left, though tho 
tract borders on the Taril and the climate still retains a bad nomo for maJorious 
feror In tho rainy season, however, a large area is covered by thick grass 
and reeds, which give tho oountry a wild appearanoo 

Speaking generally aud excluding special Iraots like tho kb&dor, tho surface 
Oeoena descripttoa of ^ district is light and sandy, clay being compara 

0*“^ tivoly rare, and almost crerywharo pure sand Is found 

a few feet from tbo surface. The upper stratum of this sand Is generally 
coarse and bolds tho percolation water, and the lower stratum Is fino aud whlto 
with httlo water in it. Below this white sand is a layer of clay and kankar 
found at very varying depths and of varying thickness, and below this is tho 
•prfoff 1° of Ilasanpar this seems to bo as doop 
as 60 and oven 00 feet, whilst lo othor parts of tho same 
porgonab ond of Amroha it Is found within 40 foot. At present, howoror, the 
nuraboT of wells which bavo been smik to tbo real spnng lovd In tho district Is so 
•mall that no occorato information about Iho Ucof tho lower strata Is obtainable 
Almost nnivertally tho shallow percolation wells, dng to a depth of about 
12 or 14 focL and denvlng thoir water sunnly from tlie 

rereoUtloo wtlU, ii r j i i i i 

upper portioo of roarso sand stratum, arc employed. 

Owing to the sandy nalnro of tho soil, Uieso woIN olmost olwaj-s collapsu In the 

rams and in yean of drought Iho percolation supply sometimes failj, ond then 
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it is of no nso io construct tliom. E\ cn in n good yo.'\r tlio amount of water they 
yield is, as a rule, insufiiciont, and the number of them required almost pro- 
hibits the irrigation of any largo aroa.^ 

The avoriigc level is about 670 feet above the sea, the highest point being 

766 62 loot lu (bo north of ThakuKhviiraj“nnd the lonost 
6S0 791cet in (he south of Bildri.^ The surface of the 


ElcTitions mid plnins. 


country slopes considerably from north to south, and distinctly, though less 
markedly, from west to cast , but tlioro is a slight rise again to the north-east after 
the Millcy of the Hamganga is passed. 

The following statement sliows all the principal stations of the Great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey, arranged m Older of lahsils. The latitudes and longitudes 
are those gi\cn by the Great Tiigonometricnl Sur\oy, the heights (except for 
Lut) were deduced by spint-lei oiling by the Morndabad cadastral survey:— 


Tahsfl 

Name of station 

Height In 
feet above 
mean sen- 
Ici el 

Latitude, 

Longitude, 



Bhatnnii 

»«« 

can 37 

28°.64'.00’’ 92 

78°-46'-00"83 



Darnull 

«•« 

CSC 90 

28'’-32'-02'' CG 

78«».47'-GG” 22 

Samhhal 


Atom 


G95 93 

28‘’-42'-42" 24 

78°-39''.43'’ 42 

Ditto 


Bfitisgopal 

* • 

077 06 

28°-33'-28" 30 

78°.34'.2C" 98 

Ditto 

««« 

Mchtra 


051 69 

28°-22'-0C"2C 

78'’.41'-23" 97 

Amrohn 


Akbarpur 

*•« 

710 73 

29° 04'-67" 20 

78°-40'-6l"'ll 

Ditto 

• •• 

Sirsa 

■«« 

739 46 

28°-64 -IO’’ 90 

78°-34'-33'’ 44 

Hosnnpur 

99 * 

Lut 

«•« 

710 

28°-63'-42"67 

78'’-2C'-68" 00 

Ditto 


i Kundnrkhi 


091 87 

28°-43'-37"48 

78°-27'-02" 00 


B 



044 67 

28‘’-33'-69" 24 

78°-20'^.69''*31 


Besides these the nhole district has been levelled over by the cadastral 
survey and there are a multitude of bench-marks on the mam road from 
Bareilly to Meerut through Moradabad, on the Samblial and Amroha branches 
of the Eastern Ganges canal, on the Kfimganga canal, on the Oudh and Rohil- 
Idband Eailway, and on other roads in the distnct. The bench-mark on the 
south side of the western doorway of Moradabad church (on the third or upper 
step) has an elevation of 654 54 feet above the sea. The highest bench-mark 
along the Bareilly-Meerut road is 703 01 feet between the 24th and 25th mile- 
stones, countmg westward from the town of Moradabad. 

The classification of soils for the purposes of assessment at the time of settle- 
Teclinical names for ment was carried out by native agency under the Settlement 
various kmcis of soil. Officer’s supervision. How this was done is seen from 

^ Mr E B Alexander’s settlement report. * On south side of root of p(pal tree, south 
of the village Enghliwfila , near it there is a Hindu temple and platform (^cliabutra') ® On 

tryunction of the villages HulSsnagar, Khabaria and Dhakia (Rdmpar). 
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Mr Alexander b statement — “ Ab far os poeslblD, names commonly recognised 
amongst the people were adopted, bnt merely local names, which might oonToy 
a wrong idea to a person new to the parbcnlar locality, were not recordecL For 
iniUnoe ddmat, matxydr and Wdr are univonally known, and were therefore 
at once adopted. Kallar, sigmfying land uynred by reh, being understood all 
over the diBtnot (though not perhaps In other parts of the proymoe), was also 
approved. On the other hand, words bke j?uida for inferior clay, Jcdmp for 
allnvial soil, kam matii and ffilt math for different kinds of vuiitffAr, and other 
itimilnr terms were rejected as liable to be mistmderstood and to be misstated 
by the fftrddtean ’ Of the first three names (dtimai, mahpdr and JAifr) ample 
descripfiona have been given in former volomes and, as the Settlement Oifioor 
neglected as nnimportaot the other names nsed locally, we need not waste 
tune m attempting to ezplam their mmute difiereucea. Some modifications wero 
introduced m the simple classification at first adopted, as will appear from the 
following statement taken from Mr Alexanders settlement report 


SofU 

Area. 








Asret. 

Dimit lit 

M 


M 



M. 

8«,J0S 

Mfflit Sad 


tm 

M. 


M 

M 

siMl> 

UaUrir 1ft 



M. 



tm 

jOjsn 

Uatljirtod 

#> 


•m 

M 

M. 


•»,SIS 

Dhir lit 

M. 

.. 


M 

M 


til lU 

Bb&r tod 



.M 


M. 


48478 






Total 


tt»48S 


The total shown above agrees with the total cultivated area at the time of 


settlement. In the chapter on fiscal history w© shall rocur to this classification, 
and it will be convenlont to defer till then a statement of tho proportions of each 
cloM of soil found in oacb tahsiU 

Of tho whole district 177*7 square miles, nearly 8 per cent., are by tho 
^ , last official statement (1881) shown as nucultur 

ahlo.* 

This includes vfilago sites, tanks, river beds and roods, besides waste lands 
properly so called. But it is (n tho Qangos IMdddr only that reh,* tho prolific 
> la tb« •etUemeot report tbs boirea area U at^ea as 151 MS acret or X34-S aqure mltM, 
maldaa * dJStreTKe of H-S aqaare mllet. Bat the toU] area of all Uads flm In tba aetU*> 
meal rtpott (S4 3 aqnare milea) la Sl*S mOea ia rxeeaa of (he area la the ofllctal italeaieat. Oa 
the other ba^ wblle Ibe ofBdal atatetaeat giaea l.ft3 1 aa the total ealUrated area, tba aettle* 
meat repor t retaras It at 1 ass's, or (S'! aqeare milea, leaa. Tba aiplaaaiton of lbe«« difft r eacea 
ti fooDd to (bt traatfer of rillat^ta Uearat and BoUadibihr aadar the deep^treaa rale, r Sect 
edb/aO Wo t74, dated dtb April, I87S (Notab/ Ur J 11. Fnller ttM *Tbli U 

loeaUj IcBowQ aa loJZar aed la moat preralaot (aecwdlas to Ur Alexaader) La (ba tcrelbcm por 
(laeaot the iUior traet, vbere U doca Tefxacnetu lajerj to what womUothttiriM baaomaof 
tbe belt had la tba dlstmt. 
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producer of wnstc Innds, is found. There il ehieflj fnstons upon soils which Imvo 
good firm clay in iheir composition In tho process of dr) ing after heavy ram 
the rc/i (saline efllorescenco) exudes at llie surface, and after tho moisture has 
evaporated remains ns a deposit, effectually destroying the producUvo capacity 
of the tract wheie it appears for anj* better purposes than that of pasturage. 

In tho noi th of Thdkurdwara, espeeiall) in v Iiat is known as the Bajarpatti, 
, , , , or the ti act hotweon the Kurka and Lapkana streams, 

InTliikurdaora . , , ^ 

there are ovtcnsive vaste hands covoied with the scrub- 
by thorn Aair, and the total actual barren area in this iahsfl is 27 8 ^ square 
miles In Moradabad tah^il tho actual barren area is 37*4 square miles, but 
, , during settlement operations 15,597 acres (or more 

In Moradiljaa. in, , ' 

than 24 squnio miles) of good strong cultn able soil m 
the Edraganga A/iddor was found used as pasturage only at n rental of about 
Ee. 1-10-0 per acre. Much of this came under the plough after the settlement 
officer’s inspection w’as supposed to have been over. 

In the east of Amroha are extensive tracts of bush jungle clothing tho crests 
and slopes of the central water-sheds. Those sometimes stretch for miles toge- 
^ ^ ^ tlier and rise to tho dignity of jungles Spotted-deer, 

° niro tt. hog-deer, wnid-boar and nilgai are not uncommon, and 


leopards have been killed in them in the rainy season. Even tigers are said 
to have been seen. These long reaches of jungle, locally known as lair, are a 
conspicuous feature of the landscape and have their counterpart in the north- 


western parts of Thakurdwdra. Yery different are the wastes in the west of 
Amroha : these are open plains thinly coated with grass and practically bare of 
trees, scarcely even a bush relieving their sameness. But of actual barren 
waste this tahsfl has only 16 8 square miles 

Mr Smeaton says of Bildn that it has no sterile 
tracts at all and little w^aste, no available laud bemg 

left uncultivated.^ 

There is very little jungle in the Sambhal tahsil ; indeed, the only patches 

worth mentioning are those bordering on the great 
In Sambhal, ,, ^ .t, 77 , . , 0 . 

swamp in the south-west. All over the o/iur tract there 

are in dry seasons large unploughed wastes utilized as grazing grounds. The 

total barren area is 28 1 square miles. 

* By the last official statement (1881). ’ Mr Smeaton’s statement notwithstandmg, 

the official statement gives 23 4 square miles in Bilfin as “ nncnltivable ” The explanation is 
probably that given by Mr Tracy, Collector of Moradabad, who takes Mr Smeaton’s "sterile 
tracts ” to mean large usar plains, of which there are certainly none. Mr Smeaton himself else- 
where states the barren area at about 23 square miles. 


In Samhhal, 
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Bnt in Hosanpnr we find the larjfe^t barren area, returned in 1881 
In tT««m ^ equare nulea. This is ecntteied about among 

^ all the divisions, in the bhiir, tbejhfl tract, the higher 

allnnal and the lower lands, as well oa in the dilnnal tract that immediately 
skirts the nrer bed In the low lands blotohes of are foond everywhere, 
and the hard struggle which the onltirator has with notiire in this tract leads 
to a large proportion of waste land This waste is covered with a dense growth 
of thfltohod gross {b\nd pila) which yields abundant gnuing while it also gives 
©over to wild pig and deer Besides this grass fine IxibM timber grows m this 
waste, espeoslly near the centre of the tohall ‘Thereare (’writesSlr Smeaton) 
** whole forests of these nsefol bordv little tree*. They seem to bo able to thrive 
where even grass foils, I have seen thick olnmps of hoMl growing on boro 
white blocks of waste. Of the uses to which this timber is put some account 
will be given in Part II 

Some important questions regarding the rights of oulfavating commu- 
nities botli to graiing and to timber were raised dnnng the recent letllemont 
The peasantry, although living In a state of prootioal serfogo and banusod 
beyond meosare by the system of paying rent In kind, have yet advantage* over 
their neighbour* elsewhere in the unlimitod grasing, 
most of which they obtun free beside* this, they have 
the spontaneous produce of the waste and jangle, inch os the thatoh and timber 
Of 100,000 teres of grniing Mr Smeaton calculated that 80,000, or about tbreo- 
fourths, were freo and, putting tlionomber of sgncnlturnl families at 21,000, 
this gives nearly four acres of free gnuing for each family The esUmatod 
number of cattlo (145,000) gives seven bead to each houaehold, and half of 
these ore milch kino and buffolo-cowe In no other tahril is there anything to 
compare with these groxiog reserves, and tho people may nghlly bo said to 
havo a re*oaroo In them which in some moasuro eorapensates for tho high 
prodncc-ronts exacted from thorn. Horoon tho relation of landlord and tenant 
m this tahifl will be said further on !n (he part of this notice proper to that 
inbjoct. 

In tho part of tho low lands whidi U liable to fioodlog from tho Ganges 
a thick tall reedy grass eovors the vast sandy plains, throngh which rnns a net- 
work of escapo^hannels to tho nrer Besides this, grass thickets of jbiOy a 
ilnrdy river weed, flpnng up from tho ollarial deposit (Wmp) left by tho over 
flow It thos happens that immodiatoly aAcr the rains and in tho beginning 
of the cold weather tho aspect of the uortb-wesi of the tahsll is that of t vast 
gnus jangle resembling what is so ofiea *cen in the Tbhii. One may rido 
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ihronjili it for iiulc? fit tlu<? son'on vitl'oui pelting n glimpco of llio surround- 
iug counlry.^ Ofcnltnnlion juilurully Aory Htilo Iicie: thoJnuds nre, 

like (lio'^c of tlio other tmefs, o<cd an granng-groimds, but (lio thatch and 
grass are Ncry often sold or leased out by the pioprietors. 

In seasons of dronglit, wlion the grncs on iho hd/u/ar (highland) is burnt 
upj thcbo groat river plains are iinaluablo. Cattle 8r\arm down from tho 
country above and arc enabled to tide o\cr tho bad season. Too groat importance 
cannot be attached to these fine giazmg lesorve*!, especially mIiod it is remem- 
bered how fast all a\ailablo \^asto land in tho district is being brought under 
cultivation. 

Of tree jungle thcic is little remaining. A few ovlcnsivo patches of dhiik 
(ISulra fiomlosa) are found in tho Ilnsanpur parganab ; 
but elsewhere, men in ThnKurdw/ira, good lands have 
all come under tho plough, and the bad can support nothing more than tho 
scrubby thorn known ns kair ( ? capparis Aph^Ua), which (writes Mr. Alex- 
ander) seems to bo very nearlj utterly useless.” 

Mention has already been made of tbo chief rivers of the district m 

„ . describing the six natural divisions which depend upon 

Rivers the Kftmgnnga , « r i n i . m. , 

tlio flow of tho surface drainage. Tho first of these 

in importance, although not in sire, is the Eamganga which, entering the dis- 
trict from Bijuor in tho north-w'est comor of Thiikurdwdra, at a point foui 
miles south of the village of Surjannng.ir, flows in a south-easterly course of 
about 53 miles in this district, passing thoneo into the Bdmpur territory. It 
keeps wholly within tho t.ihsfls of Thdkiirdwdra and Moradabad, and passes 
Mogbalpur in tbo 24th and Moiadabad m tlie 34tb mile. On its right or west- 
ern bank it has no affluents in this district, but on tbo loft or eastern bank 
several streams fall into it from the high land to the north. 

The most northern of these, tho Phika, rises in the Phaldakot parganab of 
nnd Its nfflaonis, tbe Kumaun, and flows for about two miles only through 

the extreme north-west of Thdkurdwdra, joining the 
Bdmganga in the Bijnor distnct 

On the large scale survey map three small streams — the Dara, Khalia, and 
Dara, Khalin, Kowakhar, Kow'akhar— are shown to unite and form a single 
and Uapu stieara, the Bapi, w'hi oh after flowing for about four 

miles 18 joined by the Jabdi. The Khalia and Jabdi rise in theTardi, the others 
in this district After receiving the Jabdi the Bapi flow's foi about eight miles 

before falling into the Rdmganga, 

> Mr D M Smeafcon’s Rent-rate Report 
Sm 
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Tbe Bajhen. 


Tb« Coti or KuoUyiu 


Tbe Knrka and ila tnbuUrj theLopkiina Sow Bontb-wert through Th6kur- 

, dw4ra, and the former jorna the EAmtranjMi two mllea 

Th* Kuria tnd I*pk*nA. 

west of Diiftn. 

The Dhela naea in the Phalddkol parganah of Kumaun and flowa Bonih 
TheDbela. west through Kialupur and Thifcurdwfira, to join the 

Rimganga two mile* north of the town of Uomd- 
ahad* It reoeivea the Kaohia and Dam dam a, the latter near its own junction 
with the Rfimganga 

Lower down m its course the email atream called the Bajbera, which has 
its coorse wholly in the Morodobad taheil, falls into 
tbe Bilmgango. 

The Koei or Kanailya enters Ihii diatnot from the Kishlpnr parganah 
near Dorhi^L It almost immediately pa tya into 
RAmpar terntory, but lower down it again traverseB 
the south-eastern part ofhtoradabad tohsll and joins the HAmganga near the 
yillige of Ldlpnr Pltaru The Kon is largely used for imgntion and is crossed 
dttnng the rams by femes at DarhxAl on tbe Naioi TAI road and at GaneshghAt 
on the Bareilly road In the dry season there ore bridges of boats ot theio 
pUate. 

The Naohna and Bah (or Bahola) are two small offlaonts of the Kosi end 
are alwtyt fordabla Tbo Naohna falls Into the Bah 
about ten mOes north of tbo latter s junction with 
the Kosi, which occurs near the rlllsgo of Khabana, near tlie district boundary 
with RAnipur temtory 

Country boats of 100 to dOO maunds burden, laden with grain or other 
Ksrigttleo sod rlpuisn oommoditiet, pass down to tbo Ganges, bat with this 
emUjoM ol tbs BlmiMj*. eiception there is no naTigotJon worth mentioning 

The customs regarding boundary dispntes occasioned by olluTioa and 
dilunon vary as lu 8hAhjah&npar, sometimes that of dAilr dAoro or deep-stream 
boundaiy and sotnelimes the opposite one of following the original boundary 
being obserred 

In depicting the annoyance and worry caused by the constant changes 
in the coano of this river hlr Bmeaton * renturcs on the inggestion that it 
wonld bo worth while for Goveromeot to boy up tbo entire dilavial bolt on 
both banks of a riror 111(0 this. In tbo hands of a single proprietor (ho tract 
would, ho thinks, yield treble the roi-couo that U docs when parcelled ont among 
nomcroos petty owners wIk> aro eontintmlly wrangling over the belts of land 
* Amrolfli Heat rat* nqtoft,{ar«. 19 


Tka Kiekna lad Dah. 
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wbich tlie riv6r annually casts up. The arrangement,” writes Mr. Smeaton, 
“ which IS dignified by the title of quinquennial settlement, is, I fear, h’ttle better 
than a farce. No one who takes a part in making these five-yearly revisions 
knows or cares much about what he is doing. The State in nine oases out of 
ten loses revenue ; m the tenth the proprietor is buidened with an assessment 
probably in excess of the assets , in all the people are irritated ” 

A description of the banks of this river has already been given in the 
Nature of banks of the paragraph dealing with the fifth natural division, the 
Efimganga. valley of the R^mganga 

The femes and other rivei -crossings of this and the other rivers of the 
Femes and other river- distnct sufficiently appear in the tabular form given 
crossings, q few pages later on Besides the ferries there men- 


tioned boats are generally obtainable at the following villages : Surjannagar, 
L^lapur, hipals&na, Jfijanagh, Kamdlpuii, Faridpur-Bhendi, Ohatk&h, Mu- 
ghalpnr, Sheopuri, Mundiya, and Bhdyanagla. 

The Ganges for nearly forty miles forms the natural western boundary, 
running the whole length of the Hasanpur* tahsiJ, which it 
The Ganges divides from the Man&na, Hapur, and Ghaziabad tahsils of 

the Bleerut district on the north-west and from Aniipshahr of Bulandshahr 
in the south-west. It flows along this boundary nearly due north and south, 
but It lesumes its south-easterly course after entering the Budaun district.. 
Tigri opposite to Garhmuktesai and Sirsa Sarai opposite to Ah6r are the only 
places on its eastern bank in this district that deserve mention. There are 
bridges of boats at Sherpur, Tigri, and Path durmg the dry season and feiries 


in the rains. 


In the lower part of its course the river about ten years ago took a turn 
eastward and cut into this district between the villages of Nanai, Lehsra, and 
Ibrahimpur At first it made way there rapidly and poured a large body of 
water across Ibrahimpur, Bihdrfpur and Pathra, which completely cut up those 
villages and turned what had been cultivated lands into bare wastes of sand. 
Being met, however, by the high ground to the east, the river was turned back 
south and westward and prevented from sweepmg light across the centre of the 
low-lying tract mco the jMl below the bhd)', as it would otherwise have done. 
Its force, however, was suflncient to cut two deep channels through the higher 
ground, one into the Mohaia (or Mohawa), and the other between Mirpui-Dhab- 
ka and Paraura into the low-lying country south of the latter village ; but the 
check given to the force of the flood brought it veiy nearly to a standstill and 
allowed the deposit it contained to settle down. Everj^ year this deposit has 
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Increaeed, and the prooeas baa been aooelerated bj the tbiok growth of tomanak 
buahes whioh have sprang np all over the inundated tmcL But the mam 
atream in ita new sonthem comae has swept over its banka, and in timea of 6 ood 
an enormous bodj of water la poured orer the mterrenmg lowlands between 
it and the Mohaia. The mundation is ao eatenaive, in all but excepfaoually dry 
yean, that oommonication between Sinaand Bhauli (the next village bat one 
to Suva on the north-east) u only possible by boat Before it renohes the 
hlohaia the flood divides into several carrents owing to inequalitiee m the 
ground, but the wiatn current joins the nver to the west of BarhiAL Here it 
is met by the large body of water which tim stream is bnnging down from the 
north, and the result is a repetition on a small scale of the floods already 
described^ The Mohaia also oontributes to the inundotioDs Filled to overflow- 
ing by the flood water from the Ganges, it bursts over its very sharp steep bank 
and pours down ooross Darhi&L Working nAtnrally eastwards this flood- 
water turns partly north and partly south, while a third ohsnnel works its way 
eastward mto the I^oktia (or Tikta) stream. There are numerous ponds and 
logoons m this part which are fed by these flood waters. The damage done by 
these inxmdations is oonsldorable, but some oompenistion is found in tho rich 
ipnng harvaits obtained and m the faoilities afforded forsogaroone oulUvation 
wherever the water u Jield BUtioaarj for a time. On the other hand antumn 
crops arc impossible, and wherovor the water sweeps along with much force its 
effect 18 to scour and detenorato the land, not to improve it. Very unhealthy 
too is the season during which the drying op tokos place, and Hr Smeaton 1 ms 
no doubt on the whole that it would be best (o check these inundations 

In the north two small streams, ilio Bobs and Krishni, ontor this diiinot 
III affloenti, tiw BUu Byuor and unite about throe miles from the bound 

oDd Kriihnl. south of Arampnr m tt lagoon known as tho 

BhAb Tho united stream follows a course parallel with tho Ganges, into which 
It frUs below Tign Thenamo of this stream nppoarsasBIatwdh on the surrey map. 

Tho ^laktia or Tikta u a smsU stream rising m some small ponds abont 
Tirthikiitor'nkuind two miles south of Ilssaupap, imd does not jom tho 
Uohal* or Btfad. Gougcs in this distnot. Jt is known as the Khnloila 


in tho first part of its course beforo it spreads out into the Sarodo lagoon Tho 
Mohaia or MoliAwa it the flood channel of the Dsgad or Bagat jhd or lagoon, 
and runs through vorr nearlr the centre of tho low lying country pirallrl with 
tho Ganges. Tho bodv of flf>od wafer from tho latter 
riror of which mention hiu been mode above, is locally 


known as tho Boh. 
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The Gfingan rises in Bijnor and flows in a south-easterly course tlirough the 


The Gfingan 


Amroha, Moradabad, and Bildn tahstls of this district, 
passing out into liampur ten itory aboutfour miles below 


the point of exit of the Bamganga, which it joins further down in its course. 


It flows south of the town of Moradabad at a distance of four miles. Ten 



and Its affluents, the niiles^ from the point where it enters the district it 
Karfila and Ban. receives the Kariila, a small Bijnor stream, on its left or 

northern bank, and five miles lowoi down the Ban fiom the same district j’oins 
it on the right bank. Both the Gangan and its tributaries are generally ford- 
able even in the rams. It is bridged by the Moradabad-Meerut road (at the 
4th mile), the Moradabad-Sambhal (at the 5th mile), the Moradabad-Bynor 
(at the 20th mile), and by the Oudh and Bohilkhand Railway about six miles 
south of Moradabad. The Kariila is also bridged by the Moradabad-Bij’nor 
road (at the 15th mile). 

The Sot, also fantastically named the Ydr i-Wafadfir,^ has been already 

„ mentioned in the descrnition of the six natural soil- 

The Sot ^ 

divisions of the district Rising in a pond in the west of 
Amroha tahsfl, it enters Sambhal on the extreme noith-westand flows in a south- 


easteily direction, passing into Bildn a little below the railway bridge It 
runs in a muddy spongy bed and derives its name. Sot,® from its faculty of self- 
supply, Its volume is considerable in all seasons The drought which dries up 
other streams, partially or wholly, seems to have little effect on it, and its current 
IS nearly as strong in May as in August The valley of the Sot is a marked 
feature in the country. It is generally broad and uniform, only at long inter- 
vals here and there narrovnng into a ravine The soil of this valley is a sinking 
muddy olay , often for miles, even in the cold season, a vast quagmire Fords 
are very rare and commerce, therefore, between the tracts on its opposite banks 
IS difficult. The most pronounced charateristic, however, of the Sot valley is 
a malignant fever vvhieh hovers about the villages on its banks, and many 
villages even at a distance on higher ground feel the influence of the mala- 
rious atmosphere. Belts of dense imdergrowth surround the hamlets in the 
valley, and there is a constant stock of decayed and decaying vegetation on 
the alluvial flats which aggravates the natural insalubrity. The people are 
often too weak to reap their harvest and fields of grain lie and rot in the mud.^ 

^ Measured in a direct line e , “The faithful friend,” a name said to have 

been given to this river by Muhammad Shah on the occasion of his expedition against the Ro- 
hillas, because he found sufficient water for his troops ” Suppl Gloss, U , 144, note ® Sot 
(Sanskrit srotarri) means any spring, also the backwater of a river SqU is a common name for 
a sluggish rirer Pallon , but see also Suppl. Gloss , II, 144, note. ^Mr D M. Smeaton’s 

Sambhal Eent-rate Report 
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In the Bil&n ialufl the Sot hia a ^ell defined bed , bnt in the raioB It spreads m 
a thin sheet over its mde valJejr, Trhich rarelj dries up Bafflolentlj- to permit 
of extensive ploughing and solving for spring harvests Dnnng the last ten 
years whole blocks of formerly prodncthro soil have become quite unfit for oul 
tivatioa. In the valley the water level is ^ry near the surface, and after even 
moderate rams the sheet of snperfiotal moisture is prevented from peroolmting 
downwards. It is kept at or near the eorfaoe, now bnbbling up in what the 
people call vdla*- and now just suffloiently oonoealed by the upper ooahng of toil 
and thin grass to tempt the cultivator to dnvo his plough through it. Onoo 
however the soil is turned up, the destmottve moisture ooxes up from below and 
baffles all onltivacion The drinking water resembles a mixtnre of oil and 
water and is very deleterious. 

On tbe Homdabad-Sambhal road the Bot is bridged twioe in the 10th 
mile one bridge being old with wooden top and the other a new masonry arched 
bridge with throe spans ^ 

The An is another small stream which, taking rise m Sambhal, enters Bildn . 

and flows down its centre, passing into Budann on tbe ' 
south. Its bed is almost dry in the winter months 
It has, however, a valley like the Sot, and largo parts of it are so spongy as to / 
defy cultivation. Dnnking water in the An villages resemblos id appeannce 
that of the Sot and is oqaally productive of fever A masonry bndgo (five spans 
of 25 feet each) oroues the An on tbe Momdahod OhandansI road. 

Several schemes have from lime to tune been proposed for the mtrodno 

_ , . tionof a oanal.batall except onowerefound impossible. 

ProiectJ for etnali. , f ^ ^ 

owing to the ns© in the level from the llamganga 

westwards already montioned.’ The one scheme which was found praobcable, 
or, at all events, not clearly proved to be the contrary, was that whioh came to 
bo known as tbo Bastem Ganges Canal project It seems to have originated, 
ns early as 1855, in a desire on the part of the Goromment of the day to provide 
some system of Irrigation for western BohiiLhandL After a few surveys and 
reports had been made the outbreak of the mutiny of 1857 sospendod all opor 
tions audit was not till 1867 ihot tbe project was resuscitated Then an 


engineer was depnted to tbe spot, plans were drawn np and reports fumishod 
but long before tho matter was ot all npo the scarcity of 1808 09, by pressing 
‘A umf fo br the Pcttlmml Officer to the tr*et eooiMlDit mslulf of bod (object to 
tbU peciilU ilj * Some of these proj»ct«»ro»bo*o la th# O T Borrey Ur*l eh*n», A 

ud aa Kutem nimvuTirscuuUarocxUbftcd, the fortner nrootair abDOft poroIUI 
with th* rirer on lie ritrht or weiteni bank aod the Utter eonneetUa th* lUiseanxa with iU 
triboury the DbcUc« the eailcro bank. It U eeedlm to u/ that thus Uses tutelj hidKato 
fweji mads befon lirs. 
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severely on Bijnor, conij^elled tlio Government to piovide work for tke people, 
and the excavation of some eighteen miles of the Sambhal branch of the pro- 
posed canal, beginning at JRnjahpur, on the Moradabad and Garhmuktesar 
road, was sanctioned. So far as the project had then been matured, it was 
contemplated to tap the Ganges at Shumpur, in the Bijnor district, to bring the 
canal south, to iMlhm a mile or two of the Moradabad boundary, where the 
main channel was to split into tv o parts — one know n as the Amroha branch, going 
past Amroha, Sirsi, Chandausi, Bisauli, Gotha, Amgaon, to TJsahat, wheie it was 
to terminate m the Sot ; the other, known as tho Sambhal bianch, going past 
Shaharpur, Bahjoi, Isldmnagar, Al.nmpur and Nnkora, where it was to join a 
small stream which almost immediately after falls into the Ganges. The object 
of the canal was the irrigation of (a) tho southern tahsils of Bijnor, (5) the 
dry high-lying ridge of hluir that extends from Chandpur, past Hasanpur 
and Isl&mnagar, almost to the south of Biidaun, and (c) tke Sot and Gangan 
Do&b. 

Correspondence of the most voluminous nature, chiefly with reference to 
the carrying capacity and navigation of tho canal, continued until 1873, when 
the last revised estimate was submitted by thp Government, North-Western 
Provinces, to the Government of India, and with it a note by Colonel Brown- 
low calling attention to the diminished supjily in the Ganges and the high 
spring-level of the tract to be irrigated. 

The Government of India called for further reports with reference to (a) 
the probability of the returns from the canal developing with reasonable rapidity ; 
(h) the amount of indirect revenue that might be calculated on through the 
absence of any necessity for remissions in bad years , and (c) the actual necessity 
of the Sambhal branch. In response to this requisition, the recorded opinions of 
Colonel Brownlow and the revenue officers of Bijnor, Moradabad, Bareilly and 
Budann, were called for by the local Government All were unaniuioasly 
opposed to the construction of the canal 

The objections were chiefly (1) that the canal was not required, the only 
parts of the districts that could be benehted being the sandy tracts, winch formed 
only 23 per cent, of the area commanded, (2) that, owing to the high spring level, 
the river, valleys and low-Iying lands would become swamps when that level was 
further raised by the pressure of a canal , 3) that, owing to the smaller volume 
of water m the Ganges found to exist as compared with previous supposition, 
the canals -would probably fail to supply irrigation when it was most needed ; 
and (4) that the people would not take the canal water if remunerative rates 
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^ere charged, as they have an alternative anpply m wells which are uaiveTSally 
mode over moet of the area in question 

Net eipendltare of the The project was finally abandoned m 1877 after a 

undertiklDir expenditure of Rs. 2^70,620' hod been incurred. 

In Tbdknrdw&ro, Morodabad and Amroha tahsili there ore no lagoons 
ijkiU) In Bflfin there ore three or four, wido ond 
shallow, bnfc all or nearly all completely dry up in 
January and fine spnug crops are grown on their edges. In Sambhal on tlie 

„ „ , Budaun border to tho south west there IS ft long wmtl 

The Sunbittl nretop - „ 

mg swamp rnnnmg along the boundary for miles, 

produced by n sudden dip from the hh^ tract Seen from the Budann side of 
the swamp the bhtlr tract rises up in a long sories of bluffs like a hue of sandy 
seo-ooost. This swamp is never altogether dry and is only pissable during the hot 
months, and then with diffioulty owing to the great depth of mud It is a refuge 
The Bagsd ligoen. snipe, block partndge and wild pig In Hastn 

pnr the Bagad lagoon practically rnni the whole lengtli ^ 
of the tahsfl, sometimes narrowed to a small channel It comraocoes near 
Sajmana.* In the north is the Db&b near Axampnr, formed by the Krishna 
and Baha streams { and there are nomerons ponds oUewhere, such as the Samda 
The mub, Bind*, aad and Jabdaj&iZs nesr Kanabta. TheiDarabee of the 
Sot in Sombbal and Biliri have boon already men 
tionod m the paragraph about that river 

The Ganges and lUmganga* are the only nangablo rivora, but they 
Kirlffatloti. QH) not n»ed for that purpose to any great extent 

The only railway ot present (1882) open JB the Ondh anil RohQkhand lino. 
OcantnaitcailoM lUHi Bonaro* to Uonidabad, a dis- 

tho Ondh «id RoMlkhEnd tance of 410 miles, throogh Fyiabad, Lucknow, Slifih 
jahinpnr^ Bareilly, and Chondansi * It enters iho district near the village of 
Bain Khora, 40*8 miles from Bareilly railway station and 80*2 miles from 
lloradabad The branch lino of 60 74 miles to Aligarh diverges at Obandansi and 
rnnsforlG OSmiles through this dlstriot. The total length of main and branch 
lines in the dietnot is therefore about 47 milea. The railway Is conitmotod for 
a single line only on the gauge of 5 6 At Lncknow a branch from Onwnporo, 
and ot Cbandan i the branch to Aligarh just mentlonod, connect the Ondli and 
Bohilkhand main lino with the East Indian Railway It U through Cbandan I 
and Aligarh that the travoller will find his nearest ronlo to Debli and the Ponjib, 

» Or hiehiJlDf tlapU Intereil, II*. a,S» • For • dMcHptkra HJt nmra p. t 

*rUi> itfT* p IS *TbeM an tbe irrlodpal aUlions aQlj u tbowo la tb« Oadh ud 

nohlfthind RiJInj Un>e>UbIr«. 
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N\lnio for Calcutta ho has the nllernativo loutes through Ahgaih vid Chau- 
dausi and through Ca^^npore ud LucKnow, the lattoi boing eomouhat shorter ia 
actual mileage, although about the same m tiie length of timo occupied. ^ Tho 
direct route to Bombay is thiough Aligarh and Agra (Rajputana State Raihvay) ; 
but if tho Bhaupui-Kdlpi projected hue is carried out and j'oins an extension of 
the Gwahor-Bliopdl system, a direct route without breah of gauge will bo pro- 
vided for all lloliilklnnd. Tho Aligarh branch fiom Ohandausi and the sec- 
tion of tho main hue from l\Ioradabad to Chatidausi were opened in October, 
1S72 , and in December, 1873, the mam line was opened from Bareilly to Chan- 
dausi. The mam hue enters this fiom tho Budauu distiict and runs north-west 
for four miles, curving round to the noith-north-east a mile or so beyond 
Chaudausi It theuceforwaid runs straight for neaily 20 miles (ciossmg 
the Moradabad-Chandausi road at Kundai Khi) and then makes a cun e to the 
west 


It was at one tune proposed to construct a light lailway at tho side of tho 

Morackibad-Rdnikhct (tid Kasliipur) road, but the 
Projected lines. r ' j 

project wa= finally abandoned m 1875, and a more 

favoured rival project is nou undei the consideration of Gorornmeut for con- 
necting Bareilly with Rdnibugh at the foot of the lulls below Nairn Tfil But 
altliougb railway extension m the north-east was llms checked, the Oudh and 
Undh and Bihilkhand Robilkband Railway IS now being continued through 
Raihvav, northern evteusi n nortb-west of this district into Bijnor, striking 

the Ganges at the Bdldwfila gbdt The two first stations of this projected lino 
will be in this district at Slugbalpur, eight miles up the Rumganga above Morad- 
abad, and at Kfint in Amroba tabsil. After that it will run vid Sabaspnr, 
Seobara, and Dhnmpur to Nagfna. Bejmnd Nagina the route has not been 
finally determined, but may not improbably be by Nnjibabad A continuation 
beyond the Ganges is to run to Saliaraupur ^ 

There are five railway stations m the district — Babjoi, Ohandausi, Bil^ii, 
Kundarkbi, and Moradabad , but of those Ohandausi is by far the most important, 
as from it the greater part of the railway expoi t trade starts ^ 

The loads are divided into four classes, the three first of which aie shown 

m the following list, together with the mileage of each. 
The fourth class are merely village-tracks TJie first 
class are raised, budged and metalled, the second class laised and bndo-ed but 
not metalled , and the thud class partly raised and partly budged ; — 

' Taking Cavropore as the starting-point the distance to Moradahad tnd Lucknow is 2G3 
miles and occupies 164 hours, including stoppages, and distance and length of time v/d Ali- 
garh are 279 miles and 18 hours * h!ote by Mr L. M Thornton, CS ®Chan- 

dausi has 11 sidings, Moradabad 7, Babjoi 2, and Eilfirl 1, 

4 m 
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la 

10 

10 

s 

It 

18 
8 
10 
at 
0 
St 
t 

a 
10 
17 
tr 
10 
s 
« 
13 
Y 
10 

9 

aai 
04ti 

Tbo olasaificfttloa and nonieo in the ahore liet aro Iboeo of tho Fttbllo 
Works DepartmoQt, bol onlf six of the roads znentioned are of anj great impor" 
tonco Tbo first of these is popolorljr knoirn as the hlcemt rood, and is motal 
Bbt principal raadj i whole of its conrso in this dlstnot, except 

<i) riutlwnit road. iho loBt ttiilo ond nholf beyond Tign, whereit dosoendt 
into the bed of tbo Ganges. Tigri is opposito Garhznnirtesar, and tho roail from 
tho lattor placo to Meorut Is all metollod j so that, oxoopt at the break made by 
Iho Ganges, tho road is motoUed and high, and in first rate order tho whole way 
loMceml. “Bus (wntesUr Alexander) “ Las boon ono of tho greatest 
boons we haro giron to the distrioL Up to the mins of J 880, when a very 
oxcoptional flood broached the oppronclics to a bridge OTor tho Qdngan, it 
has always been open for the heaviest traffic botwoon Moradabad and tbo 
■west of the district throngboot tbo year, and boing connected with Ararolia 
and Dliananra by two metalled branches, about fl\o ond nlno miles Jong, 
has been most useful both for trade and for iho con\ cnitnco of lm\ oilers to and 
from thoso \ laces Tho way In which a road of this class is appreciated can only 
bo uudfnftooJ b^ Iboso nho know tbo district, ond tbo extreme ditficullj Iboro 
is in gi Itmg nbout it In tho rainy season In any Uud of a hoclcd conveyance 
«lll TV \ raa lalt III# nimruijr »t JVhtl chit I Urt 

i p D rl)i 1 ib ett/ la t#7o (ba divrril n.mUaa w % i#Je Inxa Iho 7tb tail# ot lh« u t 
T q I (o tbc arJ lull t ibe Halal Til mu] u a lo lure bal aoe ctchiId^ o( tbo 
*lh iow mile ofoul uad the JUoij f# aro ktf ( op u a iccsoJ dui ml 


Name ol road. 

Fiasr CU.ua KoadsI 
Moradalmd and Mtenit ... ... 

BohliUiaad Tronic Qlpradatn/l neikmy 
Dhto (WTertlon ditt ) 

Ditto iHtmpiu ditto) 

Kalnl Tat (DarhUl ditto) 

Dllto (Taiil ditto) 

Uoradabad and Bainbhal „ m. 

Oajraola and Dhanaora m m. 

St tsdabad and Bijnor m ... 

JoaondAmroba m* 

Total ... 

ScooTD Cniat 

HohUkhaod Tronic (obi aectloQ) ... 

Morfidabad and BljQor w m 

Ditto aod Banlwir » m 

Ditto and KitUpor ^ 

Bambhal and Aadpalt^ ... 

Lloradabod and Chindanri m 

Dllto and Nairn Til ... 

Ditto and Tbiicardvira ^ 

Darblil and Eiiblpor 
Ctuodoori and Aoliptliabr m 

rieSbara and Amrotu m ... 

Bambbal and Babjol ... ... 

r^.wftwTi«l aTvl ^wmhhal ^ 

Total 


38 

Tbiao Li.aaa Boio*. 

Bllirl ani Budann (ni Beondira) 



BinlandBUirl ... 


4 

Baondira aod Cbaodatul ... 


*0 

Beoadira to diatrict buondarr (wUb 


Bimpor) 


10 

Chfuidonxl and Tltri ... 


SJ 

Chosdaiiil and Bhahibad 


t 

ftamliSjl BTiiV JiMi 1 1 


s 

Motadabad and SIoKhalpnr 

.W 


Amroba and HaianpaT .. 



Amroha and Tbihi^alra 


laii 

Barfaaopar and Thiknordwlra 



Amroba and Bbtrpor » 



Hiiknidwira and Klibipnr 

M. 

10 

Ditto and Jaipor « 

Ditto and Iil^DJimr 



1 DUto and A{iranpar(ai]Dllirl) 


Qajranla and Blrti (oU Dasuipar) 

- 1 


Qajraola and Pdtb ... 



0 jnola and JodpniB .. 
fliAnpor and Puin m 





Ditto and B^ibera ... 



laiitana^nr and Babjol 



Oliiri and Sorj innagir 


IB 

A n.rohj finA tVh \TwVpqr ^ 


I8| 

iDtaJ 


1 in 

Total of lit, lad, and Sxd eUatroada 
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The roads in parganah Sambbal are for the most part meie tracks, even the 

(2) The MoradnLad-Ali- mam load fiom Moradabad to Aligarh vid Sambbal — 

gnrhroad. which IS peiliaps iiext in impoitance to the Meerut 

road — being spoken of by Mr Smeaton in his rent-rate repoit as “a hopeless 
succession of ups and downs^” although now said to be in better condition. 
Traffic on this road has decreased consideiably since the railway was opened, 
but there is still quite enough (writes Mr Alexander) to make an improvement 
of this road greatly appiecioted by the people of the district, and more 
especially by the inhabitants of Sambbal, where trade is decaying year by 
year, partly, at all events, owing to the difficulties of communication. 

The load to Bijnor is only metalled for the first three miles out of Morad- 

( 3 ) The Moradahad-Bij- abad, but in future this will be reduced to one mile of 

nor road. metalling Like all the other trade-roads it gets 

cut up to some exent in the rainy season, but it is rare that cart traffic is 
altogether stopped Bringing all the traffic from the south-east of Bijnor into 
and through this district, it is used to nearly the same extent as either of the 
two roads already mentioned, or as the next one. 

This IS the Kdladungi road, which up to the year 1879 was kept up as a 

( 4 ) The Moradabad-Kdla- metalled road for the whole distance (48 miles), but is 

dungi road. ^]-,q jJqsi, or less than half 

way ^ There is a good deal of tiaffic along this road on which Tdnda, the rice 
emporium of this part of the country, is situated , but the violent floods caused 
by the over flowing of the Kosi and of tbo Eamganga in the rains constantly 
cut it np, and the difficulty of crossing the latter, which runs immediately 
below Moradabad, lenders it of little use in the lains compared to the Meeiiit 
road. 

The road to Bareilly, which is also that to Bdmpnr from Moradabad, is 
{I) The Moradabad-Ba- metalled for nearly the whole of its course, but is kept 
reilly road ^p j,g^{.pgj, j^g niilitary route than on account of the 

trade which passes along it The road is, however, of considerable use to tbe 
Kdmpur authorities and to tiavellers between that place and Moradabad,^ 

The last load, which requires special mention, is that vid Kundarklii and 
(c) Moradabad-Budaun Bildn to Cbaudausi and thence to Budaun This is 

not metalled, and in the rains traffic is impeded by 
tbe floods fiom tbe Gdngan, but at other limes of the year it is usually in fairly 
good Older . There is, as already mentioned, heavy traffic along it, but on 
tbe whole it would probably be hardly worth while metalling it 

^Beyond the Kosi the road is repaired with stono procured from the river-bed . ktinhar 
metalling is used only np to the 18 th mile from Moradabad (note by Mr Meare^) * Great 

damage \yns done to this road by the Roods of 1880 , 
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Sambhtl lalufl and the ionlh of HManpor and HiknrdTrira are worst off 
for oommQQicatioQi, and Mr AJezander anggcsta that toils on tho iraffio asmg 
the Moradabad Aligarh road and the 8atDbhal>0haQdaaai branch might bo 
resorted to with advantage as a means of raising fands for improving them 
In ThAhordwfira he donbts if improvement ie possible * 

Encamping grounds aro found on the Meemt road (13th mile) at Bdrhanpnr 
(80 acres), (58th mile) Rajsbpur (80 ocres), and 
Knarophi (85th mile) Kumrala (30 aoreaj AJl three have wells 

Knmrala is in the Ganges khMar notfartaom thenver near Tlgri Bapphes 
are ohUinable from Gajmala for Knmrala and from Amroha for the other two 
encamping grounds. On the Bareillj road there is one at Qanesh ghit (88 
acres), near the Kosi nver, 18 mules from Moradabad. Supplies are obtainable 
from that town and somebmes from the neighbouring nllagos, and it has a good 
•well On the Naim TAI road there are two at MAnpur (8 aoros', 11 miles 
from Morodabad, and at Darhiil (38 aoros\ S2 miles from Moradabod Both 
hare good wella and supplies are procorablo from neiglibooring villages On 
the BAnihbet road there are two at ShAmpnr HAdlpur (14 acres), 8 miles from 
iloradabad, and at Bdrbaopar (1 tore), 88 miles from Uomdobad Sopplles for 
the former ore obtainable from Bhojpur and for the latter from the Tillage near it. 
On the Aligarh road are Moinfither (48 blgbos), 18 miles from Moradabad, 
drawing supplies from BUAri ond Eondarkhi, and Ei^bora (85 bigbos , 0 mllet 
south of Bambhal and 81 miles from Moradabod The Uttar bos a bnok vrelt and 
draws supplies from Sambbal and the neighboaring nJiagcs On the Bynor road 
is (^bhajlait, 14 miles from Moradabod suppiici obtainable from Amroha or 
Hint encomplng ground small Of the above, those on the Naini T4I road 
(Mdnpor and DarhiAl) and on the Binikhet road (Bh&mpur HAdlpur and Bdr- 
hanpur) are reported to belong to tho zamlDdan of those villages, but tho rest to 
be tho property of Qoremmont There are tvro dAk bangolows in tho district, 
one at Moradobod and the other at DarhiAJ (on the Naini Tal road) 

From a report supplied by the OoUeolor it oppears that for rmJItary pur- 


8on)^7 etcarrljftt. 
given: 11 elephants, 


poses tho following camago could bo provided at tho 
headquarters of the district, rcaionablo notice bebg 
100 camels, 4,000 horses, 380 mules, 33,000 bullocks. 


and G,500 carts. 

The chief bndgta are those of the rallwoy over tho Gfingan (700 feel), 
the An (800 foot), and the Sol (570 foot), besides 
SiUftf. itmtUer ones made In anticipation of tho conilruclion 

* Fb ltf« ^odfaiKrt Ifr lb* Ut* Dlitriet nDstneer doei not eolnriJe bal rvmwkt 

tktt vbllc rosdt cat wlibdifflnltv kept ta repair In Uuupvr the flm Iou> eoU of Tkikor 

d«ir« rertnlti of rood rouU Msf airde The rtnurk. U tbf text tax rtXtr to tht dJflnltJ of 
ptoiUlop taihli r^cr thu to tbv pbjUcsl diStcaUIc*. 
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of tlie now abandoned canals. How the principal roads (not railways) cross 
the principal streams is shown m the appended statement, which contains also 
some details of military value regarding the breadth and depth of water and 
the nature of bed and banks . — ' 


Eoad, 

Eiyer. 


Flooded season 1 

Dry se ison 

( Chaiacter of 

Means of transit 

Breadth • 

Depth 

Breadth 

Depth 

Bank 

Bed. 

ST Ct/ABB 

idabad and 

Efim- 

Boat bridge from 

3,6 no ft 



3 ft 

South side high 

Pure sand 

imi Tal on 

ganga 

16th Oi^tober to 

moving 

I'-e" 

moving 

average 

and of firm soil. 

tj a depth 

fc and 2nd 


16th June , fer- 

water 

mean 

water 


north side low 

over 100 

lea, 

idabad and 


ry for the rest 
of the year 


depth 



and sandy. 

ft 

Kost 

Ditto 

1,000 ft 

6 ft 

100 ft 

2 ft 

Ditto 

Sandy. 

iini Tal on 



moving 

average 

moving 

average 


rd mile 



water 


water 




adabad and 

Gfingan. 

Bridge of 7 spans 

196 ft 

loft 

112 ft 

l'-9'^ 

East side high and 

Clayish 

eenit on 


of 28 ft , timber 


average 

moving 

average 

firm, west low 

sand 

th mile. 

■adabad and 


top on masonry 
piers 



water 

1 


and sandy 


Eajhera. 

Masonry bridge 

131 ft. 

10 ft 

26 ft 

l'-6" 

South Bide high 

Clayish 

areilly on 


of 12 spans of 


average 

average 

average 

and firm, north 

sand. 

;h mile 

•adabad and 


11 ft 





side low and 
sandy 


Kosi 

Boat bridge from 

1,000 ft 

6 ft 

60 ft 

2 ft . 

South side 0rm 

Sand. 

an illy on 


16th October to 

moving 

average 



and high, north 


itli mile 

OND Class 


16th June, fer- 
ry for the rest 
of the year. 

water 




low and sandy 


•adabad and 

Eardla „ 

Bridge of 6 spans 

123 ft 

9 ft 

20 ft 

l'-9" 

Firm and well 

Clayish. 

ii]nor on 


of20Jft wood- 

under 

average 


average 

defined | 

5 th mile 

•adabad and 


en top on mason- 
ry piers 

bridge 

depth 

1 




Gfingan 

Wooden on ma 

60 ft .. 

6 ft 

15 ft. . 

2 ft „ 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

l]iior on 

on 19 th 

sonry piers 2 







Bth mile 

mile 

spans of 26 ft 







radabad and 

Karfila. 

Bridge of two ma- 

46 ft .. 

7 ft 

Dry . 

Dry ... 

Very irregularly 

Ditto. 

ambhal on 


sonry arches of 


under I 


defined 


cd mile 


16 ft and one 


bridge 





Ditto 


■wooden top 

span of 16 ft 







Gfingan 

Bridge of lOspans, 

240 ft ... 

8 ft 

ICO ft 

2' G" .. 

Firm and well de- 

Ditto. 


on 6 th 

20 feet each, 


nnder 

under 


fined. 


Ditto .. 

mile 

■wooden top 


brioge 

bridge 




Sot on 

Two bridges, old 

160 ft 

14 ft old 

46 ft ,. 

4ft 

Ditto 

Ditto. 


19th 

one wooden top, 

under 

under 






mile. 

6 spans of 16 
feet, new bridge, 

bridges 

bridge 







arches of ma 









sonry, 3 spans of 
26 ft 




r 



radabad and 

Naktia 

Wooden ■with ma- 

76 ft 

7 ft 

26 ft. ... 

2 ft . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

ambhal on 


sonry abutment* 

under 

under 





6th mde. 


and pier, spans 
19 ft 

1 bridge 

bridge. 





radabad and 
Ibandausi on 
0th mile 

Arl .. 

Alasonry bridge, 6 
spans of 26 ft. 

126 ft. 

8 ft 

i 

1 

16 ft . 

2 ft .. 

Ditto ., 

Ditto. 

rhial and Kd 

Bahalla 

Wooden with ma- 

About 

6 ft. . 

13 ft 

3 ft. . . 

Ditto . 

Ditto 

blpur 


sonry abutments 
fallen in 

100 ft 



1 
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The receipts, oipendihire and net income of the femes m the dutnct, all 
j of which are under the magistrate-collector s manago- 

ment, are shown for six years below — 


Tear 

neetlpls 

£zp«adltiTrei. 

Net loenne 

1S7S-T« 




la 109 

9 96S 

1 448T 

1871 77 



M. 

la lea 

a,MS 

9 I5S 

1B77 71 



M, 

iMaa 

10 4*0 

8,444 

187a » 




7,711 

7,5 »7 

194 

i87»-ao 





7 6P3 

a^r 

isso^l 

— 

“ 


IS,SSS 

0,814 

4 471 


As oompared with other distnots the net income for Moradabad u small, 


and this is owing to excessive cost of molnlenance for tho RAmganga and Kosi 
riTcr-croismgi Here Government owns all the boots and plant, and no men 
conld bo penaadod to make anything like a fair bid for them so that tlio now 
prraaple adopted by Goreniment, in Mar, 187H, for all fornea, by which tho \ 
lesseos own the boats and plant, oonldnotbo lotrodnced The oTpondlioro of lato / 
^ears lias boon looreased by damage rcsaltiog from henry Hoods. In 1630 a^ 
flood came down so snddenly and rote to snoh an unprocodontod hclglit thai 
Ihe greater nnmber of the boats and roadways wore carried away and lost, ' 
In the following table will bo found (bo distances from Moradabad of thca 
pnnapal nlocos m tho district. Tho mitcago i9 moa*^ 

TibleotdlitEncea. j, i I 

■urea by roou i — 


Town or TlUiffe. 

Dial \n cola 
mlkts. 

Town or TlUiTn. 

Dtatancoin 

taOta. 

Amroha 



IS 

Kaitfanl 



77 

Clliri 



15 

Moffhalpnr 

M, 

... 

9 

BAohluioo 



41 

Naaffloo B4 jUI 



37 

nhojpnr 



10 

NarfcoU .. 

M, 


34 

lUfaM 



37 

rafkWn 

M* 

r~ 

9 

ChbAori 


— 

ai 

Pfpnl*4Da 


M. 

• 

Chandae^ 



17 

SoTjamiairar 

M 

.M 

S7 

Dhanasra » 



44 

icnodira m 

M 


19 

Daihtil 

M 


tl 

Pint 



14 

UU 1 ~ 



IS 

HambhO >, 



n 

Jlauopar 



S3 

TKknrdwln 



37 

Ktot 

tm 


17 

la ! ~ 



IS 

Kioduklit 

**• 


11 

UJhiri 

*** 


39 
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Climate. 


The distances from Moradabad of soveial smaller jdaces will be found in 

the final or gazetteer part of this notice. 

This part of the notice will be concluded u ith a few remarks about the 

climate and lainfall. The climate may be called healthy 

except in Thakurdudra, uhere the influence of the 

Tardi is felt; along the valleys of the Sot and Gfingan, w hero the excessn e moisture 

and the bad diiuking-water induce epidemics of fevei ; and in part of the Ganges 

khddar^ where similar results aiise fiom the heavy floods. Fever accounts for 

over 60 per cent of the registered deaths in the v hole district. 

The avei.nffe rainfall is larger than in most 
Ealnfall. , *=’ mi T , ^ 

districts in these provinces, flhe details foi the seven 

yeais 1868-69 to 1874-75 for each tahsil aie as follows^ . — 


Tabsn 

1808 69 

1809-70 

1870-71 

1871-72 

1872 73 

1873-74 

1874-76 

Arer- 

ago. 

Moradabad 


19 

29 

46 

44 

42 

40 

64 

40 

Bilfiri 

«*• 

22 

SO 

48 

42 

46 

47 

72 

46 

Thfikurdwiira, 


20 

35 

67 

60 

69 

39 

62 

48 

Sambhnl 


21 

SO 

63 

40 

86 

33 

30 

35 

Amroba 


22 

31 

34 

46 

60 

04 

48 

42 

Hasaapur 


20 

27 

31 

42 

40 

89 

63 

SC 

District 

• •• 

21 

32 

46 

44 

40 

45 

63 

41 


According to the Meteorological Eeportei the averages at the tahsils for 
periods of 20 years and upwards are as follows — 

Tahsil Years of observation Annual average 


Moradabad 



82—34 

40 36 inches 

Bildn 


t • 

24 

38 95 

l> 

Thaburdwdra 



24 

42 33 


Sambbal ... 


••• 

24 

SO SB 

ff 

Amroba . 


••• 

24 

38 Id 

ff 

Hasanpur .. 

ta 


24 

33 17 

ff 


From the above it seems that the bhur tract gets less ram than the rest 
of the district The most noticeable thing perhaps about the rainfall is that a 
much larger amount falls outside the regular rainy season than is usual in most 
districts of the North-Western Provinces Earn is always expected about Christ- 
mas, and there are nearly always storms with ram in March, April or May. 
Hail 13 also common if the storms begin early in the year, and sometimes cause 

extensive injury to the crops 

1 From Mr. Alexander’s settlement report. 
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TbD following atatement ehoira the moDtUj fall for esch of the jears 
1876 80 and for each tohril — 
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From its proximity to tho hills Moradabncl is cooler than most stations 
in tiiese pro\inces, as a compaiisou of tlio follow mg with similar tables for 
other districts will proNo but it must bo borne in mind that tho means only- 
are shown in it : — 

Alcan monthly icmpcratxirc 


Year. 

i 

W 

a 

c 

c 

« 

3 

u 

-g 

1 

April 


o 

2 


IT 

D 

W) 

P 

< 

September 

October 

^4 

o 

rO 

e 

Q 

> 

O 

December 

•acoi 

1653 

• t 

64 3 

63 7 

76 0 

7S5 

66 5 

89 2 

83 8 

1 

1 85 6 

86 7 

777 

67 5 

58 5 

76 6 

1864 

t 

61 7 

58 0 

69 2 

82 8 

67 0 

88 3 

1 

84 5 

82 6 

81 3 

72 0 

64 8 

69 0 

74 2 

1855 

* 

55 5 

««> 


• * 


• •• 

... 

i 

t* • 

. 

• 

• •t 

• •• 

? 

1866 

t** 

6G 9 

62 1 

77 5 

76 5 

91 1 

907 

85 2 

1 

82*0 

82 9 

74 C 

63-9 

54 1 

74 1 

1807 

• « 

59 0 

63 3 

73 3 

83 0 

90 3 

» • 

84 7j 

84 0 

86-7 

76 0 

j 68 7 

58 0 

? 

186S 


56 7 

61 7 

69 7 

81 7 

87 7 

90 7 

90 7j 

89 3 

87 0 

79 3 

1 70 7 

CO 3 

77 7 

Mean 

• • 

■ 

61 8 

73 J 

81 0 

88 5 

89 r 

85 sj 

84 7 

84 7 

76 9 

07 1 

68 0 

76 4 


^ These observations, taken at the hospital at Moradabad, were kindly sopplied by 
Mr S. A Hill, B Sc. 
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P A R T I I 

ANIMAL, TEGSTABLB AND MINERAL PHODUOrS 

From ita iitnation behreen tha Dodb and the sabmontane tract of the Xaii!, 
^ we ahonld expect the fcrnna andj^ora of this dirtriot to 

be largely those of the plains with admixtoro of forms 
pecnhar to the mb-Hunilayan region. Fairly exhaustire hits of the animals 
and plants of the Dodb and Tardi will be found in the foorth nod tenth rolumes 
of this senes, and it will be cnffiaent here to mention a few of the oommoner 
species found in the Moradabad district. 

In the bush jungles of Tbfcknrdw&m and eastern Amroha tigor* oro some- 

, tunei seen and leopards have oAen been killed in the 

uM bcofti, ~ 

rainy season. Spotted-deer (chhltal, Axu ma;or), hog- 

'deer (pfirha, Axu poremusj, wild boar (stir, Stfr««funa),and nflgie (Portox piefur) 
are found in the same tracts. Tho wolf (bhenya, C<aris pQllTpu)y fox (Tomri, 
VvXpt* hMgvlenru)^ badger (byjd, Mdluonx uidt<m), otter (fidbilau, nalr), 
weasel (naydla, UutUla tuh-hemaehaUma)^ and porenplne (sohi, B^$inx l>tfcwro), 
with monkeys (langdr, Prtab^u tchutac€u$ bandar, inuui rhuu$), and molet 
{ialpxda) are found more or loss throogbout tbe distnot The rewards granted 
for tho slanghtor of wOd animals are tbe same bore as lo other dulncts of tho 
dinsion The number of deaths from wild animals and snakes during tho 
fix years 187G-81 has been as foUoTrs — 


- JVt*4«r •/ iftUit /fMi 



Tho local breed of cattlo Is not sold to bo remarkable In any way, and the cost 
DettDCjUcaalmth. plongh bullocks approximates to (bat In neighbour 

log dlstncts^aioniglogfrom Ri. 10 to Rs. 80 per heaxL 
Bhcep and goats oro of tho ordinary plains breed. The common natlre-brcd 
horses of tbe dutrict can be purchased as low as Rs. SO, and oven stnd breds 
do not iccra to command high prices. Stud atalbons ere kept at tho following 
places: RnJabjmr in Amroha, Fhulpor in Hisanpar, and Oobal and ilau in 
SaxnbbaL 
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Birds 


Fish 


Among the commoner gamo-birds found in tbo district aio tlio quail (batOi, 

Cofwrm'.r conumim's), gro} -partridge (titar, Oriygornis 
poiidiccrianns), black parti idgo ^^kula titar, Fiancohnus 
communh), -vNuld-ducks of at least 14 vanotios, bustard, snipe (ebabd, Galhnago 
scolopacimis), groy-gooso (bdns, Anso' cinercus) and barred-beaded goose {A. 
tndicus). But the above does not protend to bo a complete list of oven the com- 
mon varieties. Of other kinds aio falcons, eagles, vnltmcs, buzzards, kites and' 
owls among Raptores; shrikes, piddas, shamas, orfolcs, sparrows, and martens 
among Passores , and wood-peckers ropiescnt Scansoics. There is no ti ado in 
birds or the skins of wild animals ; but tbo smaller kinds of game are trapped or 
shot by natives and sold to the European residents. 

Tbo kinds of fish commonly canglit and used for food are the following:— 

roJiH (Labco rohita), and mahdser (Barbus tor), species 
of carps ; ?dnc/ti; singJidra ; Keral;hMr, cMl, Idin, a 
sort of eel ; singhi (Saccobranebus fossilis), ganneh or gonch (Bagarius yarrelhi),’- 
patliarcliata (Discognatbus lanita) j l<.ara{;muind, narain; chcindali (Rohtee ootio); 
Taka'ra; patosa; kattia; viailda (Rasbora daniconius) ; railal, nadd (Glyptos- 
ternum striatum); cUila; gicliida, sakarta, bJurkiia, mo{, hhedal, kliardd, sumirof 
jhinga, shrimp , giugchd, crab ; and patrd No attempt at scientific identification 
of the majority of these can be made hero, but descriptions of many of them 
have been given in previous district notices " The rivers of the district having 
tbeii origin in the lulls at no great distance, tbo migratory classes, such as the 
mahdser, remain m tbo low-country rivers during the cold months, as the bill 
streams are then too cold and too small to afford them sustenance ; but when 
the rams commence, they migrate to the hills, turning into the warm side- 
streams for breeding purposes These side-sti earns, to which the snow-water 
does not reach, are the natural breeding-places of most of the more valuable 
fish of the carp family reauling near such places, and anything preventing their 
access to these spots, or destructive of the young fry raised there, must injure 
the fisheries. Of the young a large proportion lemain in the hill streams until 
the next year’s rains The local non-migratory fishes pass np small water- 
courses and channels m the low-oouutry and deposit their eggs in irrigated 
fields, flooded plains, temporaiy tanks, oi the glassy sides of lakes and rivers. 

Full desciiptions of the vaiious means employed for catching fish, includ- 
ing dams and other wasteful agencies, have been given 
in pievious notices Dr. Day m his report on “The 

Is often called a fresb-'water shark, partly from its voracity nad partly from its under- 
hung mouth and general ugliness It attains a length of 6 feet or more Day 's Ftshet of India, 

II , 495 ' * In n few cases the scientiQc names have been added from the list in Dr. Day’s 

report, but his orthography of the native names la defective. 


Fishing. 
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Fresh vrftter Fish and Fiahones of India and Bormah” has recommended that 
fired wQirs, traps and nets should be prohibited that tho meih in fishing nets 
shoold never be less than one moh between each knot that damming water for 
fishing purposes should not be allowed end that other measures should bo direct- 
ed to prevent the waste of fish, such as the ebohhon of “ fixed engines. ’ He does 
not think t close season m theplains absolutely neoesssiy but for the hills he would 
have one from July Ist to October 1st. The Snpenutendeut of the Tarii depre 
cated' any restriction on fishing there, chiefly on the ground that the tract 
of the Tarfii is excessively narrow (14 miles), and the fish found m it of little 
value, BO that the resalt of the conservancy would bo trifling Hr Day remarks 
on this as follows “If 14 miles length of rivers, existing between the hills where 
the fish ascend to breed and the plains to whloh they descend in the cold weather, 
onght to be ponmttod to be poaolied by fixed weirs it is diffionlt to understand 
why fish should be protected anywhere Here is thoir road , is snob to bo open 
or closed? Should all narrow highwaya be blocked?” A further objoohon 
urged by tho Supenntondent of the Taifii is (oocording to Dr Hay) that “small 
fish ore the chiof object of the fisherman s labour, and wore catching them pro- 
hibited, perhaps the agnoulturists would migrate 

0 learn from tho same report that the number of persons who are itnctly 
^ fishennoa by trade in the iloradabad district is about 

5,000 but this 18 not thoir solo occupation, as they also 
work as pdUn bearers, <Lo There are besides hDodrtds of others— men, women and 
children— who mtho nuns either employ or nmuso thomsebes In outohlng fish 
The largo majontj are Hiadcs. Tho sopiily of fish In tho markets ha* fallen oOT 
smoe the mutiny, and dopouda on the copiousness or otberwiso of the autumnal 
rains Dunng that season the coit of fish is about half tint of an equal weight 
of the flesh of sheep and goats, but dunng tho rest of tho year ll» coat of each U 
abont the some. Hcarly all tlio Slasalmfins and all tho lowor castos of Ulndos 
ore fish-consnmors. Amongst Brahmans only Kouaojuis are largo fish-eators. 
Banins declare they do not, bat report says that oven they somoUmes, Indnlgo m 
this kind of food Of late years tho stock of fish m tho wotori of tho district 
has. It is believed, largolj doercasod and this is tho loss surpriiing when wo 
Larn that tho imdl frj are caught indiscriminately, and nets with moihcs of only 
a quarter of an inch botwcon tho knots are commonly mod On the other htad 
liih are not trapjvjd In tho irrigated fields Tho Ganges Itself U not much fre- 
quented by tho local fishormon, but they drag the back streams and pools lefl by 
^ ^ tho rain flooils Bnifleiont lias been said of tbo valno of 

fijii us food Id tho notice of tho Sbahjahdnpur district. 

Mb L. I lur toib Jaaturr II t ^inotcd (a Dr Ui/'a rtport,p 119 
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Flora. 


Trees 


Botli vniietics of alligalois, tho long-nosed (gbaritll) and the snub-nosed 

(ndka)j ilio iguana (goli), tlio tortoise (kaclibwa), 
lizards and all kind of snakes aio found hero as else- 
ivbere in tbo plains, but space ■will not permit oven an attempt to describe local 
varieties, mucli loss can wo lingei over the low'or orders of tbo animal kingdom.^ 

To tbo flora of tlie district also little space can bo allotted here. Tlie 

elabointo lists given in Yol X w’lll probably contain 
all tbe submontane species and those in the introduc- 
tion to Yol lY. give tbo plains varieties. Tbe list of tiees in tbe Sbdbjabdn- 

pur notice probably omits few of importance found 
in this distiiet, .iiid tbeir uses are tbe same as there 
described. Among Mcliacccc tbo nim oi a/dd-darakbt (M. indica), wbicb, as 

its second name denotes, is self-sown, subseives a large 

Kim , r r , m, TT , 

number of useful pui poses Tbo Hindu constructs 
from it bis wooden gods, liis cart, and bis plough Ho uses the bark as a febri- 
fuge, tbo leaves for jionltices, the gum as .i stimulant, the seeds to kill insects 
and 'foi washing tbe hair, while from the fiuit is obtained a fixed, acrid, yellow- 
coloured oil which is used to bum and, altbongb it smokos badly, is valuable 
lu medicine as an antiseptic and anthelmintic.” 

Amongst Legimvinoscc tbo dbdk (Bnlca frondosa) is tbo commonest form, 

.ind IS also vaiiousl}^ knowm ip these provinces by tbe 
names pald^, haLna, LatiLrei, ‘chichra, and chalcha. 
Its wood is not durable, but is reputed to last faiily under w'atei, and conse- 
quently we find it employed foi w'ell-cuibs and piles Tbe baik of tbe root 
yields a good fibre which is used foi coaiso cordage, for caulking boats, and 
to make slow matches. Tbe gum is sold as “ Bengal kino,” has tbe same pro- 
perties as that obtained from Plerocaj pus marsupium (bija, bijasdl or piasfil) 
and IS said to purify ludigo. The seeds are used as a puigative and vermifuge , 
tbe leaves as' plates and also as fodder for cattle. It has handsome scarlet 
flowers, which appeal befoie tbe leaves and give a j'ellow dye used with alum at 
tbe Hell festival The lac insect lives on it and in their millions they furmsh 
tbe lac-of commerce (see Mibzapur) 

In the same order we find tbe imb^ ( Tamarindiis indica), tbe wood of which is 
highly prized, altbongb extremely difficult to work It 
IS used for wheels^ mallets, planes, furniture, &c , and is 
an excellent wood for turning. The use of tbe fiuit as a laxative is well known.* 


Dhak. 


ImU. 


^ Very complete lists are given in Vol X , which more or less apply to all Northern India. 
' ® Gamble’s Manual of Indian limbers, page ‘10 ^ Ambh or amh * The Tamar 

Indian” is made from It, 
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Freflerres are also modo from itB frnit, the leaTsi are used in omriea and the aeod, 
ground to power and mixed with gum, giYea a strong cement. One of the moat 
beanbful of Indian treei, it ii naturally largelr planted in avenues and groves 
Of Acacias the moat oommon forms are the~khair {A. eatccJtu) and babdl^ 
{A arabica) The first {A eatcchu) may be described 
as a moderate-aixed, grogarions, thorny, deciduous tree. 
Its bark is dark grey or greyish brown, rough, and exfobating in long narrow 
sbps. Its sapwood is yellowish white, and heartwood either dark or light red 
and extremely bird. It ii oommon m moat parts of India and Burmah, extend 
ing in the Bub-Him&layan tract westwards to the Indus The growth of the 
Himilaj’an tree is moderate, bat when young It shoots up quickly and its repro- 
duction on newly formed sandbanks u sometimoa very remarkable It is ofton 
confused with A tuma (satkanta), from whioh it maybereoogaiaed by the bark 
in A vtma being white, while m A caiicha it is dark colored, — and it has two 
Yinebes. The wood of this tree seasons well, lakes a fine polish and is very t 
durable. Its immunity from the attacks of whlte-ants and teredo makes it 
eminently semcoshle, and noe pestles, oQ and sngarcane crushers, ogrioDUaro] 
implements, bows, spear and sword bandies, and wheelwright s work oro some 
of the many uses to wbioh it Is pat. It is one of the best woods for charcoal 
and has been found good for raUwny sloepsra. Its product, oateebn {hathi or 
catch), IS obtained by boiling down tho wood cut into chips Oateebn is largely 
used by the natives of India for ohewtog with the betel leaf, and is largely 
exported to Europe for dyemg and tanning It is nsed modiolnally as on 
astringent in foven and other maladies,* 

Tho bobul (A oroiira) is both self grown ond coltivnted. It obtains a 
girth of Sk feet in about 12 years and h feotJn abont SO 
years If well seasoned the wood is very durable. 
Its uses arc similar to those of A caUchu The gum, which is similar to gum 
arobic,* is largely collected and used m noliro medldnee aud in dyeing and 
cloth prinbng A dooootion of tho bark fomu a snbiUtoto for soap Tho pods 
when uuripe are used os on astnugent ond for makiog ink. Thoy am also 
given os fodder to calUo, sheep and goata.* 

Of iZAamnftt the well known her (Zhyphm famishes wood for 

saddle-trees, agricultural implements, oil mills, d.o., aud 
its fruit u commouly eaten. Ills almost ao evergreen 
* AUo caIM k:ttair * IM ptfv iss t K«alM Oai X (port LX SI. 73S, 7Cf 
*7S,7Sr SIS. AcacIa wood ouraot be KAKtMd VO A* to nrtTKtl lu warpler It lo hArd ASd doe* 
lor AM hi Mocks, b«t not In {dsoks (not* br Ur W O. B«acli C.8.) * Tk« tn* fatB.«rst4o 

is tb« prodoct of A. mw a tr^ of AraUs, LfTpt tod tiortbtro Africa. * Otabie ■ Magmi, 
pA(« ISI 
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shrub. Ber is also the native^ame for Z. nummular^ia, the leaves of which fur- 
nish fodder for sheep and goats. Kat-ber is the name for Z. xylopyra, the 
fruit of which, unbke that of the two last, is not edible, but is used to give a 
black dye to leather. 

Of Myrtaceca the j^man^ {Eugenia Jamholana) is a common form growing 
throughout India and ascending to 5,000 feet in Kumaun. It is an evei green 
tree, its wood is a reddish-grey, is rough, moderately hard and used for building, 
agricultural implements, well work, &c. The bark is used for dyeing and tan- 
ning and IS an astringent employed in cases of dysentery, The frmt is eaten, 
and this is one of the trees on which 'the tasap silk-worm is fed 
' Of UrticacecB the pfpah(i^tcn5 reltgtosa) or sacred fig-tree is a conspicuous 
' component of avenues, as it grows quickly and well 

either from cuttings or seedlings. It is rarely felled 
owing to its sacred character, but the leaves and branches make good elephant 
fodder and the young leaf-buds are sometimes eaten as human food m times of 
famine. The leaves, bark and fruit are used in native medicine; and the bark gives 
a tenacious milky juice, which hardens into a substance resembling gutta-percha. 
The pipal is most 'destructive to buildmgs, walls and trees from its habit of for- 
cing its way through the two former and growing upon other plants (whence 
- its botanical epithet “ epiphytiC'”). In the same older is the banyan^ {F. 

hengalens%8 or tndica), whose aerial roots, suspended 
from the branches above, give it so weird-like an 
aspect. Its trunk attains a very large girth, often as much as 25 to 30 feet, 
and in some cases it has been knqwn to reach 300 feet of spread and upwards. 
Economically this tree is of small value. The wood is used chiefly for well-curbs 
and sometimes for boxes and door panels, but is not much esteemed The wood 
of the drops is stronger and supplies tent-poles, cart-yokes and banghy-poles. 
-From the bark and small root-drops a coarse fibre_ for rope-making is obtained. 
Being evergreen, fast-growing, and easily propagated by large cuttmgs, it is 
very useful for planting on roadsides, which should be done m July to be most 
successful. Like the last it is epiphytic. Lac is sometimes collected on it ; 

' its leaves cure bruises and the bark is an ingredient m native medicines 

Of Malvacm the cotton tree or semal (tribe Bombaceoe, B, malabaricum) is 
found everywhere. It is a very large deciduous tree 
with branches in whorls, ^ spreading horizontally and 
having buttresses at the base of its stem. The wood is not durable except 
under water. In Bengal and Burmah the trunk is often hollowed out to make 

^ Also called jam, phalinda, jamni, phalfim, pbarenda, phaunda, paiman in northern India, 
and has numerous synonyms in other parts of Indio. *JBor, bar, ber, bargat are common native 
names, > 


-Cotton tree 
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CADoes. It gives a brown gum used in native medicine, the collection of wbioh 
commences in March and ends in June. It sells in the Kumaun Di?uion at one 
ina per ser The use of its cotton for stufHng pillows and qnilts is well known 
Mnoh as we might wish to extend this descnption of trees b^ond tho abovo 
very brief enumeration of the commonest forms, space compels os to pass on to tho 
more important vegetable prodocts that provide tho staple food of the people. The 
following statement^ shows tho acreage ocoopied by the different principal crops 


of both harvests during three recent years (1286-87-58 
of tho harvest era oorresponding to 1878-79, 1879-80, 
and 1880-81) The delads for irrigated and dry areas are given separately — 
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ICoTx.— Meth aod nrJ gn/ in oo • very math Urjrrr area thaa lhal abart •howa, btrt 

sre mtx^ h4]n and arlur and tbereforalDdsdtd ta lb« areas •beru ao-jtr tb«f« cropi. 

> Elndlr •applied by Mr J D. Jailer Aailitaat Director, Drparttsuii of Africoltara aad 
OoccaiKXtc, hWh-Wotera l^lacrt «d Qcdb. 
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Bpbinq (Rabi), 


"Wheat 

"Wheat and harlej 
Wheat and gram 
Barley 

Barley and gram 
Gram 

Peas M. 

Masnr »«• 

Potatoes MV 
Opium 
Tobacco 

Garden crops food 
Ditto non-food 
Miscellaneous food 
Ditto non-food 


Total of spring crops 
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Extba Crops, 
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Vegetables .. . { 

Miscellaneous food . . ... | 

Ditto non-food ... 
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236 
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83 

1,764 

2,622 

tM 

40 

214 

139 


ttt 

18 

63 

• 

343 

61 

163 

• •t 

2,861 

73 

182 

• • 

43 

21 

2 


117 

1 

ttt 

• 

820 

621 

667 

ttt 

3,061 

mm 

2,767 


In the autumn the small bulrush-millet bajra {Holcus spicatus or Pem- 
cillaria spicafa^, sown alone or in combiuatiou with the pulse arhar (Cajainia 
flavus), occupies in normal years from a fourth to a third of the entire area of 
cultivation. Of the largo millets, juar (Holms soi ghum ), often similarly combined 
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cacocA It gives tt broim gum used in nalivo medioi y^ ^ . ^ ^ 

fll»nmeucc3 m March and ends m Jane It sells Jn Iho ^ 
last mevsor The rue of its cotton for stcfflng pillon-s anu ^ 
distncU of Vi wt might irlih to extend this description of tnx 
abad ranlt ncxt'ration of tlio commonest forms, space compels i 
on iho cotton prod«>iqblo prodneta that provide the staple food or 
for 1880*dl gives the twjythe acrcago ocenpied bjr the diiForent 
find the onttnm as 20, 875'^ Ijarvnsls during three recent fears Vi^ r 
qnalilf of cotton per maand iras, 6rt»f^ni corresponding to 187^^-79, 
third Rs 16 8-0, being considerahl) above 'Mtp areas oro given sepamleijy 
provinces Fliee is an ancortain crop, but In a good fcai i 
The other pnlsc^, moth (PAfiffotus ocow»t»/ohii») and ord or miiw — 
radtatiit) aro groirn, in abont cqnal proportions, and almost 
extent os juir sngarcano {Saeckarum o^cinarum) comes noxt irlJ 
(maVks Zfa m'jya), garden crops and indigo (Indiffo/era tine/oncf^v 
with coraparatiTclj small areas Guftr kliorti is a pnlso grown eitonsivelf jT 
fodder in ilio 3Iccmt Division It u sometimes kooirn as gu&r and somotiroa 
as khortl, an] benco the name* aro conplod to prevent mistakes It is tho 
horse-gram of Madras and its botanical name has not fel bccndcQnitolf assigned. 
It is pfobahlf C^mopun p^oraloulft^ Mucellaneons crops occopf about 7 pen 
cent In a normal jear, bat m o vear liLo 1878-7J, rrbon there is failnro of the 
rains, these aro sown to almost double tho nina) area. Th© pnlsoa moth ant 
mung {Pfauoltti mun^o) aro rarelf sown alone hot In combination with jnfii 
and ill (Snnmum orifnlnlc) Mr Alexander writes — 

»• J*lr It root! rstrti Irel/ |ro»o (a Biunbtul arj Jm i la Tblln>nl« 4 ni j MJra tr*o*l h 
Fambhal taJ D Uri anJ !« l la TblkwJarlra , nakka mewt la llttanpat »i>J ilora-lvbod 
let I In ?»m\.b 1, ilf* mo 1 i Thlknnjwii* nd Monvl *01} Jr«l in BlUrl and Bunbhra/' 
toC X »i I m lb carti Id Ui npnr nod Amrobt aod lea t in Dili I aad ItoriiUnd j cottoo * 
•Oftr ahent frlUiIej *re gnlter»allj irrawa Ibnoch Uw eotiamof cone evarict witb ^ 
IN brat <gehaa, Tnfu-nm sofirum) is grown all over tho district, huy ^ 
g ^ ^ best crops nro obUincd in tho £ft,Ifar of tho (y 

^ In tho Katrlir tract in Sambhal in Dilan, 

belt class of ullages In Moradalnd ond Thiknrdwon In aro^^ occupl 
more thin lialf the ohole in a good vear bown wllh In 

the crop it cailc'l nnjitt A mlxtiiru oftji ^ (gram, Cie 

orirfinuni peas (mattar Pi Htn tattram f Inrlof \it ' 
three of ih in jt ratltd t-yfnr^ /y;Aro, rtojira, jnue^a'T^’ ff<*»efiani or birr 
*Itr gulden ert-j » coDJiit clit flf of tcgclallct «nd such u raduht 

I vtal/Mr J U. PaDtr ca. 
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potatoes, turnips, arwi or ghmydu, yams, chillies, endives, anise, parsley, 
fenugreek, coriandei, senna, gailic, onions, pumpkins, gourds, cucumbers, 
egg-plants, cabbages, caulifloweis, spinach, beans and fennel.^ 

We shall not need here to emulate the elaboiate descriptions of agri- 

cultuial piocesses given m several preceding notices, 
Agnculture These processes differ in no important details through- 

out the Rohilkhand districts. The implements used 
are the same, the hoe (phaura) and mattock (Last) for veiy small holdmgs, 
and the plough (/iaZ)“ foi larger ones. A pair of bullocks costing about Rs 20 
would, it IS said, suffice for ploughing about seven acres of ordinary land, and 
Rs 40 repieseuts the approximate value of the average cultivator’s agricultural 
stock, bullocks and implements included. The number of ploughings, which 
commence directly after the ram falls in June, varies from thiee to twenty. 
Levelling follows ploughing, and is effected by using a log or beam of wood as a 
rude harrow {patela, pataiLa) , ploughing and hai lowing again take place after 
the seed has been sown • sowing is done broadcast. 

But a brief summary of the condition of agriculture in each of the six 

tahsils may perhaps be given here with advantage In 
ThAkurdw4ra the total number of ploughs was stated by 
Mr Orosthwaite at 15,232 m 1876, giving an area of 
6 52 acres to each plough Rice is the staple oiop, 
although sugar is largely grown m the good villages , the kinds of rice chiefly 
grown are sdlhi and anjna Cultivation has extended very slightly , and the 
only sources of irrigation are wells, ponds, and streams In ordinary years 
iirigation is not amecessity in this tahsil, except for sugar. Water being near 
the suiface, kachcha wells are readily made 

In Moradabad tahsil, wheat m the spimg (rah) and rice in the autumn 
{khar{f\ are the staples, sugar and cotton not being 
grown to any great extent The area of double-crop- 
ped lands IS very large, amounting to 21 per cent of the cultivated area This 
is nearly all rice land and generally such as admits of growing the better 
sorts of rice From good well-manured land a very fair crop of wheat or barley 
may be had after iiee The process of this do-fash (twice-cropping) cultiva- 
tion is often of the rudest kind When the rice is cut, advantage is taken of 
any moisture left in the soil to scratch the ground hastily with the plough 
and a mixture of gram, linseed, and bailey is thrown m and left to take its 
chance With such absence of care, it is no wonder that frequently this second 

^ For vernaculur names see Gaz , VII , page 449 * For descriptions of various forms 

of this implement see Gaz , IV , 614, V II , 461, and Mr. Fuller’s Agricultural Frimer. 


Its state in the various 
tabs i la. 


In Thdkurdwara. 


In Moradabad 
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crop la not anfBaent to cover the coet of seed and oulfaration, Tvldle the praotico 
exhanats the soiL The common lever well {dhtiiLli) is almost ahraya osed 
Kot more than half the water, however, n required here that is needed id the 
I>cib If the nsuol winter ihorrers come, onl_^ one watering i% given to wheat 
and ^eqnently none at all Fonda and lagoons are, however, taken full odvan- 
tage of, where they exist, and cspeaalljr during breaks m the raina 

The nver ayitem in the east of Amroba afifonis great facilities for rice 
onlti\atJon Cone la also favonred, and of this two 

In A mmha- 

well marked Irmota exist, the one to the east jpt>wing 
the affrcul vancty, and tl^t to the west the eAia, Of these the agraul u the more 
laxnnant, bnt it requires much imgatioD, and the juice, though abundant, U 
often very inferior for angor making purposes so that compared with it is 
not a favonnto crop. Cfun is a hardy thin cane which stands a great deal more 
than a^roul will It espeouUly suitsa fordt or itAddar soil, whore it is often 
grown with little or no imgntion Tlie ontcome ofjnice, tliongh from the 
thinness of the cane it is small, is of good quality, while its hariiaess rooom 
mends it os an oconomioal crop A third variety of cane, called dhml, Is 
desonbod by Mr Alexander as somoibiog between the last two lands It is 
more stunted than a^nxul, but stooter than cAut, and its jaico it the most 
sought ofter of all three varieties Tins also is found in Amroba in largo 
qnantities Rice of a fine kind is grown m the Il&mgangti ladder, bat else* 
trbero the tdihi sort is growm Rivers, ponds sod wells (both percolation and 
spnng) are used for irrigation 

The staples of Dddri aro sugar, gniio, and cotton tlio lost for homo 
coniuraption, the two former also for export. How 
cnltirarion has increased will oppear from the fol 
lowing extract Thirty years ego writes 2Jr Smonton in his ront-rato 
report on this lahiH, “ no ono used the spado in preparing bis field for its crop 
•wasto and grass wore abundant and orory ono could keep his two pairs of 
bullocks for next to nothing Now that tho waste is being fait recblmcd 
and holdings aro in such demand grazing Is at a premium in foot It is not to 
be had in vetyr manj nllagos Tho conseqaeore is that tenants have to sow 
four bighas of chan (jnir) to feed their plough bnllocks ; and this makes a 
hole in the tenants holdings. It ts not ei^ry ouUirator who has on area 
Bufflaent to make it worth his while to keep bnllocks; four blghas doroled 
to their feed would Icaro but scant area for other crops, llany theroforo pre- 
fer the spado, which, olthongh it only acromplithosonc-fanrih of the work done 
by tho plough In tho same time, does it woU and costs much less, lo many 
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cnses tenants who have no o'^on, or only one (Chaiiidis for in'^tance) labour for 
the more aflluent Mllagcis and t.ikc, in lieu of uages, the loan of then bullocks 
and their ploughs ” One featuic in the cultnation of this tahcil is noteuOitliy 
— the very little gulden iganhnui) tillage Theie are no vegetables, tobacco, 
opium, &c , m little plots ncai the village sites, nor any orchards as in other 
parts of the country. The icason seems to be that sugurcano the favourite 
crop, and the fields where it grows are scattoicd cv'oiy where, without legard to 
piOMimty to or diskincc fioni the hamlet As all the available manure is 
devoted to the canc-fiold, there is none foi pioduciiig the rich gauhdn soil 
necessary for garden cultivation 

An apolog}' is hardly perhaps needed for quoting Mr. Smeaton’s account 

ol sugarcane ciiltiv ation in this tahsll, and it will stand 
with little modification for the whole distiict . — 


Sugarcane 


" From July to Jnnmrj the soil on which it ih lo he cropped is most industriously tended. 
It 13 ptouglied up and heaten down tuciitj or tliirtj limes and manure supplied from time to time 
The moment the rains cease mud nails are built all ruimd tlic selected aicas and crested with thorns. 
If the Christmas rains have not been Bufllcicnt, the tenant makes two or three catthen wells 
around the edge of the plotand gucs it two or three waterings He then jdants the cane After 
planting he drhes hiB clod-breaker over and loicis, and ten da^s afterwards loosens the upper 
soil with a spade The pieces of stalk planted arc chosen from the upper part of the cane , they 
are taken in joints, one or two generally from each cane Those joints meant for planting are, at 
the time of pressing, stored a way in a heap under the ground, to prt vent them from drying up before 
sowing comes on Tlic soil is consUnlly watered till ram comes down During the rainy weather 
weeding is diligently earned on The cane is cut in November and Detember in quantities suffi- 
cient to give the mills work day and night At this time, too, tlie ‘ khandsalis’ or sugar manu- 
facturers select their villages and build on them their little temporary miinufactones destined to 
turn out the ‘rab’ or coarse sugar This coarse sug.vr is ncarlj all made bj the end of Febiuary. 
The khandsdlis then transfer it to thcii headquarters, generally one of the central villages, Bilan, 
Kundarkhi, or Chandausi itself, where it is prepared The purifying process is a very rude one 
The coarse brown rab is put Into bags, which arc then ranged between two bamboo frames Five 
or SIX lithe men hanging on ropes dance on the top of these bags till they yield up all the juice 
they have Tbe diy article is then heaped up in a small room, and a layer of the * siwdr’ grass, 
which grows under water in small streams, is spread on the top The effect of the application of this 
grass IS to further bleach the sugar, the remaining juice (or ‘ shira’) tnckling out below into pre- 
pared vessels Tlie sugar has by this time assumed a whitish colour It is then spread out in a 
thin layer on a huge mat placed upon the ground and subjected for hours to pressure from the 
naked feet of the sugar trenders This process is the flaal one The article turned out is ‘ khand ' 
It IS then sent off in large canvas hags to its destination or sold to local confectioners, who make 
their sweetmeats and loaf sugar by further processes of their own ” 

Irrigation is obtained chiefly from wells of tbe earthen (Jcachclia) kind, and 
these are worked either by band {dhenUz) or with bullocks. Water is appbed 
to y oung wheat to diive away the white-ants, but its chief application is to 
cane. It is remarkable that wbite-ants do not touch the gram root. 
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There lA no diflerenco between Ssmbbol and BDdn in methods of cultka- 
la SambluL tion Or tiods of crops, except that tbo bMf coaatry a 

of coureoonly fitted for khoHf croppiog and that melons 
are grown in Sambhal pargnnoh m tbo little flUoTuU deltas of the drainage 
channels. 

In Haaanpur there 18 virtually noimgatfon In the Wilr the water level 
IS low, the soil IS treaclieroos, the aapply verj scanty 
indeed, and the well itself m constant poni of foiling la- 
in the khddare, little irngation for sag'ircano is obtained, in dronghty seasons, 
from the rivers The bdokwardoosa of this tahsll in cnltivatlon is attnbntable 
to its poor soli, impoverished people, and high produce-rents. Near the 
winding lagoon {jUl) the aqtumn (kkar^) produce is almost exolnsiroly rice, 
chiefly of the variety known ns munji, and this is ofien followed by a second 
crop of barley m the spnog In the Hdtitir, oats are grown on a considerable 
area. 


lo TTiitapcE. 


The ipnrces of irrigation available m each tahsll have been briefly allnded 
InijtiloQ Ststo TiJU. ^ above ]»oragraplia, and the following extract 

from Mr Alexanders report adds all that con bo said 


abont this sulject here — 

** Uuoarj weUi n ranlj used for lirlfstloa, eTospt Id Bllirl ssd tbe soath-ewt ot 8 sb>< 
bbsl. £tJtbrfl(i ireUj ir rLiogb/ lfao)*rvr«/*Q«od In tbs rat o/lbe itUlr/«i /or cu>e ud 

g^irdea crop* (iacU bat Uie sro* viilcb cs be nalered trotooDe ot thno li k> launfUiJ (lie 
•Qppl^ yielded br percoUlIon is « irj jcu lo Jeaiury r«braarjr toi Ifsrcti b e qoleklj «x 
hiBrted, that the people »eem to here gireii np (be IrHcxtloa of tbs nH a* s bed Job, txetipt 
wbere m tloog (be I goacj (o eoatb (buuipar or elooi; tbe muneroD iduII alraiBS la Tbikar 
dvin, Ktnte special Cat rat facilftics htrt been tort »lib Doebtlru ibe enoe celtlraUon b u had 
a (rood deal (o do wllb It for ao soobot U (be Lifmer free from (be tuk of preWng tbo esoo be 
baicQt In Dtcenber or Jaooarj th&n be baa to begin preparing the Und and sowing bH next 
jeer's crop. Still rrsa allowing for tbis If, as I tblok Is tbe case tht CDltUator e □ const on 
almost alwijs getUag foar r flre mianta an acre extra bj Irrigating In a jear ot araraite rala 
fall, and more lo an eroeislrelj drj ooe tbe expeaso which he wo 11 bare to focar In atlcig hired 
laboar woold be well repaid him The real reasons whj Inigatlon of (be rali b not more cem 
Don ireiD to me to Ue first, (n (be diflienitj of topping (be spring and (bos obtainlag iBadaot 
water for a masoorj well In constant ore $ and secoadlj to tbe taalts of ebnraetcr vhkfa loog 
continaed oppression has dereloped In tbe cnlllTators at a boJj Oflbedlfiralijofcoostmct- 
fag cnaoorj veils la the wettaod north wcatof ihedltrict tbe experfoieat which Oorerament 
It now ( 18 S 0 ) making ii saOdeat proof It terns to be establbhed bj tbb txptrlmcnt, so far 
as It has now gone, tb t the permanent spring is, except In a few exceptional ioeailliet at a grvat 
depth below ibo xnrftce, not lets thin sixty and ofien as mach ai wise bondred feet j aod tbb li 
qaite enoogb (o a«o«ot for masonry wells not being la ate Iboogfa U l» not aiooe soflWeat lo 
aeeomit for tbe wsy lo wbleb tbs people let tbdr crops perish witbont insklog tbe nsa they migbt 
of tbelr percolatkin veiu and of the ponds and Jhlb, which conU with tocne troohla often be 
ctUbed, tbongh tbeyart not now * 
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Oaftvun of variou’! cropi 


Bajrn. 


A full account of (ho o'^pcrimont refcirel to in the pnssapfojnst quoted 
Yill bo found in the Fouith Annual Report of tho Doparlment of Agncultuie 
and Commerce for tho year ending Slst March, 1882. One ohjoct of the 
experiment appears to havo been to ascorlain if tho sand could bo kept from 
choking up the "nells, and this has not \et been determined. 

It remains to notice i\li Alexamler’s experiments made to discover tho 

}icl(l of \aiions ciops The crops taken nero biijia, 
rice, and cotton in tho autumn, and n heat in the spring 
Imivest In 1875-76, a normal }onr, expciiipents extending over 87 \illages 

shoved the }ield of biijra to be* grain, 7^ maunds per 
acre, st ilks, 22 In 1 87 7-78, v henthe \ery exten- 

sively failed, the average piodueo of gram m three tahsils was — Moradabad, 
3 maunds 36 sers ; Tluiknrdw.iia, 4 maunds, 12 sors , Hasaupnr 1 mannd, 13 
sers. But j\Ir Ale\ander was inclined to believe this average to be too high, 
as it made no allow ance for land on which, though planted, the crops never came 
to an} thing; and this area was extcnsiv’e, especially in tho Hasaupnr tahsil 
In 1878-79, which was a vear only slightly belovv an average one, tho yield in 
three villages in tho hhrir tract in H.isanpur was 4 maunds 37 sers per acre. 
On the whole, Mr. Ale^andc^ would put the average }iold of btijra at 6 mauuds 
an acre, noting that it is rarely grown without urd or moth being sown 
with it 

For a fair average crop of rice Mi Alexander estimates 13 maunds of 

gram and 24 of straw, but adds that, tbe fluctuations 
Rice. ^ ’ 

being very great, it would be safer to put tbe average 

all -1 ound produce, taking good years with bad, soinewbat lower Of the two 

varieties of rice-crops, tbe eaily s&tla or coarse quality produced,^ m 1875-76, 

gram 12:^ maunds, stalk 22; tbe finer gram 9^ maunds, stalk 21 In 

1879-80, Blr Alexander foiind^ as much as 16 to 19 maunds per acre of tbe 

later rice, exclusive of tho weight of the stalks , so heavy indeed wras the crop 

in Amroha, Moradabad, and Thakurdw6ra that large quantities were spoilt 

before it could be all got in, labour being scaice owing to the prevalence of fever. 

Satisfactory evidence about the cotton crop is veiy difficult to procure, as it 
takes so long to collect the produce But in 187 5-7 6 the 
average was 5 maunds, including seed, by experiments 
in 37 villages in Moradabad; while in Hasanpur^the outturn was, in 1877-78, 

7 maunds, and in BiMri 6, by experiments in 12 and 5 villages respectively. 

^ From enquiries made m the Moradabad tahsH * In Amroha tahsil 


Cotton 
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Tbd expenment on wbent crops was made in ilie spnnfl; harrest of 
3877 78, » ijur average yeir Tie jield of groin £a 
Httsonpnr was, on irrigated loom (diimat) of the first 
qtulitj in the hdngar^ tract, matmda on unirrigatod loam of the first 
qnality on the Wtfr,* 9 mannda | and on good Mifr, unirrigated, 7 mannds. In 
this year, however, there waa some winter ram, and the tool difierence be- 
tween the sandy and loam soils did not come out. Experiments in llorad- 
fibod and BiJAn showed slightly different results, vaiTiDg from lA to 7^ mannds 
of gnun, and 224 to 12 of ohnff (bhd*a) 

The advance in tillage during the thirty years preceding the recent settle- 

. . . „ ment differed m the ranoos tohsfls, but for the whole 

AdTunc# of lHUf*. ’ 

distnot it may (thinks Hr Alexander) ho stated at 
about 26 per cent. The rent rate reports enable us to show the increase for 
each tohsIL In BiUn the increase In ooltivated area was 54’9 per cent** in 
Barabhal, 64 96 ^ in Moradabad, 481'*‘in Hasanpnr, 29 8(H in Amroha, 25 
per cent,^ and m ThAkardwAro, 14 27 per cenL* Tliese vanarions are doubt 
loss dependent on the natural qaatiUes of the soils, the oharaotor of the popula- 
tion, facilities for bnnging to market the prodnots of ooltivatloo, and tlie varying 
degrees of seventy with which dronghts and other calamities havo visited 
each tahsU, as well os ineqnalities in the revenne aascuments It mnst not be 
forgotten, too, that the meosarements at (ho penultlmsto sotUemont, on which 
tbo comparison is mstitnted, were very roogh and nnrehablo. 

Of the natural checks on the odrance of dllagn, rth, weeds, blights, floods 
NatmaTFiUmltW, rek droQgbti, tbo lost alone merits a lengthy deicnp 

wenia, bU|bti snd flood*, The saliuo cfflorcsoonce known generally ns r«A, 

and locally as kaUafj is cbiofly found in the clay lands of the Ghmgos allnrlal 
tmoL It has boon desenbad in soveral preceding notices (soo SiijfiuXliAKruff 
and Cawicpobh®) Woods oro omeunblo to huihandry and aro too numerous to 
bo naraod and described hore.^ Blight is caused by a vast number of Insocts, 


tt description of which is deferred to tbo AtAUOAnn notice, where a detailed 
account of them \vni be given “ Floods, as we have shown, do mooli damage 
to tile autumn {khoHf) crops near tho nvors, but there is a componsation in tbo 
splendid spring (ra6») crops that follow 

' Hl*hUad. * fi*Bdj * 011 . • loclfldlflg rtTcnne-free Uiri^i them 

SS^percenL Eiclodlaa rereBoo-free Undt, fur which tb« pfcporlloB of rdiUrated 

••d borreii it the pMalttnuto titllcowat ccuDot b« B«ccrUh>«d laclitdlaa rrmoefre* 

wltbOBt them it WC4 aa*si • iDcladln* rerenoe (r« lin V t whboot th«ai it w»i 

ivS# 7 Kiclodl (T rwrnoe fret Usd*. •Idfa. » Ost, \L, 40 * A Hit 

and dH^ptiao« will be fooad b Mr Crooke s Banl Okaur/, ptfe bS » Sts aUo th« 
work jLSt qooted, p*i;r*Sl 
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Fatnine of 1803-4. 


- But for droughts we look in vain to find any compensation , and of these 

unmixed calamities the district has had its full share J 

DroQghts ift'hile the absence of aitificial irrigation has made it 

(andj until canals are provided, will make itj difficult to mitigate their severity. 
Sis famines have visited the distiict since British occupation, besides the earlier 
ones, of which all that is known — and that is little — has been collected m Mr* 
Grirdlestone’s repoit. Of the six famines^ during English rule the first was itt 
1803, the second m 1825-2(i, the third in 1837-38, the fourth in 1860-61) the 
fifth m 1868-69, and the sixth and last in 1877-78. 

The first of these, that of 1803-4, visited Moradabad with great seventy^ 

while invasions of Marhattas and Amir Kh6u’s raid 
aggiavated the distress By the end of July, 1804, 
when the rain began to fall) Moradabad had attained the unenviable notoriety 
of having the largest balances (Rs 9,32,759) of any of the surrounding districts. 

The next famine w’as aggi avated by the practices of 

Pamine of 1826-26 , i i i 

rack-renting and throwing lands out ot cultivation — 
the latter resorted to by the landholders in view of the approaching settlement. 

In the famine of 1837-38 Moradabad suftered less than 
the southern districts of these provinces, and indeed 
Rohilkhand generally may be said to have escaped with comparatively slight 

iniui'y The famine of 1860-61 was the natural con- 

Fflmine of 1860-61. p , i 

sequence of the dry and uniavoiable weather which 
the north-west had experienced since the middle of 1858 ^ No rain fell till the 
13th July, and such was the distress that the people were driven, it is said, to 
the use of mango-stones as an ai tide of diet These were sold at 1^ maunds for 
a rupee, yhile the price of wheat was ranging from 1 1-^ to 14 seeis, A fall of 
ram between the 13th and 18th July induced Or hope that the worst results would 
he averted, but this proved deceptive Still Moradabad is not included in the 
parts where the distress was- most intense and is not consequently marked black 
in Colonel Baird-Smith^s map The Collector was Mr (aftei wards Sir John) 
Strachey, and his measures foi relief aie mentioned m detail in Mr. Girdlestone’a 
report Thefts and robberries'Aveie frequent. 

_ In 1868-69 Moradabad suffered paitly from drought and consequent high 

prices , partly fiom the incursions of star\nng eroi- 
giants who flocked in large numbers across the Ganges 
from Raj put6na, and partly from the general exhaustion of stocks m Rohil- 
khand, which the heavy raius of 1869 brought to light The disastrous effects 
^ Omitting minor Tisitatious * Girdlestone’s Pamine Report, page 71, 


Famine of 1837-88 


Famine of 1868-69 
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of the drought were aggravated by the nufitDesa of tho «mdy soil for the con- 
jtmofaon of temporaiy {kacheha) trella. The measureB nndertaken for relief wero 
ettBpenaion of the revcnne demand, and fammo works and poorhoosea. Mr 
Manderson, the Collector, atarted local rehef worka in Jannory, 1869, and trafal 
■July theae oonaiated of eacavatmg tanka m Hasanpnr tahafl and cntting junglo 
in ThfikurdwAra. After Joly hia anceeasor, Mr 0 A. Daniell, earned on oper^ 
ataons upon the dlstnot roads. The total cost of these works waa Ra 16,853 of 
whioh Ra. 8,850 wna debited to a special grant from Qoremmont and tho balance 
to local fondj The dolly average of persons rebeved vaned from 54 in Jannory, 
1869, to 2,115 m Angnat, when diitresa was at its hoighU In September tho 
numbers were 1)182, and the works were closed in ibot month Besides tb^e, 
however, there were works opened by the monicipabliesof Moradabod, Dlmuonro 
and Ohandauai, employing a total of 81,060 persons, at a cost of Hs. 2,636 the 
PnbUc Works Department operations on tho Moradobod Tign rood, giving em- 
ployment from January to Jnly, 18G9, to a daily average of 1,636 people, at a 
coetof Rs, 82,634 and thirdly, there were ordionry works In cantonments. 
Altogether on every kind of locsal rebef work n daily average of 4,885 persons 
were rehered over a period vnrying from fire to nine monthi. These were 
ohiefly of tho non-agncnltartl castes tmUl September, when tho continued*' 
dronght compelled cron tho oalUvntiag classes to ruth to the rehof works In 
addition to local relief works tho Eostoxo Ganges Oonal project afforded con 
sidereble asalstanoeto the poor of this and the neighbooring district of BIjpor 
The daily nvorago attending tho poorhonses from Jnly 28th to October 3rd, 
1869, was 3,031 and the chargot for charitaWo relief 
Hs. 14,317 Tho funds were denrod chiefly from local 
anbecnptions and from a small grant made by the Central Reliof Committea 
The rates of tho principal food staple, wheat, may bo token as indicating the pro- 
gressive pressore of famine. These were in Jnly, 1868, 28 sen 2 cbitlsks m 
October 12 sen 18 diltcaks} In ibe middle of Febrnary, 1869, 12 ton 8 
chiUaks; in the second week of April 15B0Ts9ehittaki at the end of Juno 9 sere 6 
chlltaki j at the end of October 0 tors 1 cluttak; at tho end of March, 1870, 9 sers 
11 ohiltaks ; average pneo from Jnly, 1868, to March, 1870, 11 sors ** chiltaks 
Thohlstory of tho last famine that afflicted theso Provinces U given in theoffl- 
cial report publiihed in 1880, nod the following narroUvo 
rwnini of itj- 78. Incldonli in thb district is taken from it — 

** Tboogh terj haJeiiaAte, op«UUj for a dltUkl In vbFeb rice ii ow of tb« chief crop*, 
the ralnfiU of 1177 fm all romij b«(ter here tliaa !o th# olh»r dlitrieU of the aivUIoB. Tbt 
I ThU vu the iprtnf hnrrett llot ud tb« rl** U thu 0001.100104 foe. 
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BTcrngc rninfall from June to tlio end of August for the five years from 1872 to 1876 inclusive, 
compared with the actual rainfall for the same period in 1877, was (by tahslls) as under ; — *■ 

Average oj five years 1877. 


Thdknrdwara 

■ «% 


If 1 

38 2 

138 

Moradahad 

, 


• •t 

32 3 

11 ^ 

Amroha 


• « 

• *» 

27-6 

62 

Hasanpur 


••• 

-> ••• 

27*2 

26 

Samhhal 

tvl 


l« 

27-6 

4'6 

Bilnri 


« • 

Iff 

31 6 

11 5 


Chief anxiety about Hosanpur 
and SamhhaL 


“ Towards the end of August, 1877, one quarter of the area sown for khartf vio.s considered 
virtually lost, but tho rain of the 26th and 27th not only enabled more land to be sown, but for 
a time improved prospects so matcri illy that mahnjaus and zamlndars recommenced making 
advances of both money and grain* to their cultiiators Agricultural operations were consequent- 
ly renewed m full smug. Both cotton and sugarcane were revived by the ram and looked 
healthy, though tho former was shomng signs of premature blossom The rice was, however, 
hopelessly gone. Notmthstanding the state of the district, gram was still being exported in 
large quantities to Bombay and Haidarabad, nhile the small coarser grams were being imported 
by cart from Bulaudshahr Tho Jals were said to have rekimed gram sniBciont for their require- 
ments', not so, the thriftless and improvident Thdknrs, who, induced by tho lugh prices, had sold 

all they had and spent the money The chief anxiety at this time 
was about the cfbnditipn of Hasanpur and parts of Samhhal Petty 
relief works were opened at Moradahad on the 80tb, and m parga- 
nah Hasanpur a few days later Mr Laidman, Assistant Magistrate, and the District Engmeer 
were sent out to arrange for relief there, and for the despatch of able-bodied labourers to Narora, 
where tho Irrigation Dopartmeut had offered to provide for 3,030 for one month on canal works 
The Collector went out into the valley of the Rdmganga to see how that river could best be 
utilised for extensive irrigation, hut found that the people had themselves done all that was " 
immediately practicable m damming the stream Although men, women and children were daily 
pouring into Moradahad nommally for work, but really to beg, the kankar contractors, only 10 
or 12 miles distant, were complaining that they could get no workmen. The flllmg np of a large 
and ob 3 ectiouable tank was started as a relief work by the Moradahad Municipality, and worked 
with great success on the kauri system At this time the reports from Amroha and Tlidkordwara 
were cheenng, and the crops m tho south of the district looking well, but the accounts from 
Hasanpur were distressing. The soil being chiefly bhdr, kachcha wells are impracticable, and there 
was no crop on the high land On^visiting several villages the Collector found the people already 
suffering privation He at once opened out extensions of roads to meet the demand for labour, 
andma short time had upwards of 1,000 men employed on tho third-class roads, irrespective of 
those under the Department of Public Works 

“The relief works arranged for at the meeting of 7 th September were duly carried out until 
. , the rainfall of October, when, as in the other districts, they were 
closed on ifitb almost deserted for field labour, and on the 19th the Collector having 
reported that there was no longer any necessity for relief works, 
they were closed with the excejition of some-extensive municipal works in the vicimty of the city 
, and railway station These afforded subsistence to large numbers of every age and sex, and maten- 
ally relieved the poor-house. The daily number of labourers employed was —in September 2,880, 
in October 1,616, and in November 48 

^ The average for 17 years for each tahsll is given in part I , supra, p 33^ 
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In Septeoilter vben dlrtms lncnuei5 tbtUlufldAnud tbdr cnbordlnute* uidtbepoHcQ 
Veri ordered to Kod to deftltnte penooa to the jMiorhoiifet, Thleb were opened at Uoradetwd 
(la a (Tore ooLdde the cUj) on the ICth BepUmber and atHaxanpar a few daj» mhU^ The 
poUoo and rerenoe oUBclala were direeted to aopplp all paapcn deapatehtd to the poorbooM with 
food for the road and oooTeyanae when neoeaaary | to report for order* rwau of local dlitren t 
and to direct to certain (padded work* all alde-bodiad Ubemrera in want of empkijment. 1mm*. 
diatelj after the flrvt rainfall In December IflankeU were aent to each poUee-atatl n to prorlJe 
Bfalnat cold on the waj Into the aadr poorhoiu* t Ba. 10 to ererj poQeo atatbe | Bx 5 to 
eaoh oot-poit, to meet tha coat of feedlog and aeodlof In tba atarrlaf p Bx SO to th* Olatrlet 
fioperlnteodent of PoUea to be atlUxad on tonr and the like nm for the aame objoot totbo 
Bettlcment Officer Aa the Hataapar parganah waa ondonbtedlj the nxnt aerlonalj’ alTccted pnrt 
od the diatrlot, the thinadCr wai ordered to caarch for the atarrlng and aond them in. Tboae 
found capable of work wer* from the poorhooeas drafted to tha work*, wbll* thoae weoklj 
peiBona wbo went to th* work* In an nndt alate were tnuttferred to tha poorbooaaa. Arranfe 
manta were alio mtide for opening poorhoosai at Ohondaoal, Buobhal, ani Amroba p eooBiUaot 
appointed, altes leloctad. and rolea laid down | bnk it norer became neoeaeaiy to pot tbeae poor- 
bonaei Into operation. 

^Tbe relief work*, doaod la October ware not re-opened until tbe Drat week in Februarj 
EeHaf work! rtrapatfMlfl fab- the crowd* of beggar* to be met with eTerjwbere ibowed 

U7I that dlrtre** waa on tbe Inereaae. Theae work* ware mdaoted oa 

tbe aame prlndpla aa were In fore* In other part* of tbe dlTLdoD, and reonhied open till tbe 
Xlpeolng of tbo rabl rendered them no longer B*oe*«ir 7 On tha I4tb P*bruar 7 ' tb* namber em 
pb/ed on the Goremmeai relief warki did not exeeed 500 wbD* 475 Uboorer* ware at work on 
tbe mnnWjwi relief worki, and there were 1,095 lo the Uoradabad and 550 peiaoea ia tbo Haaan- 
pur poor houae. A week Inter tbo flgurea were j— relief work* (State) IJIS l poor-bone, Uarad 
abad,1,S9a( poeT>h<3nae,Qa'«npur 749 AmongtbeadmliBhHtelBtetbeilciTadabadpoor-bousc tbe 
areras* of deaths at thla time was about 4 per cent. Tbe CoUaetor described tbe eoDdltioo of the 
people In tb* following terms ' DUtrened cuitl atora eke oat a scanty ubriuene* with fig and 
TCgetable* t Ubojriag clanaa feel tb* pineb more and throng to th* poorboaso ) work or grataltoaa 
relief proridad for all wbo eppl/ At th* end of February there were 9/i5S peraoai In tb* 
poorboute* and 1 157 on the relief worki. The sttad/ fall of priees whieh occurred at tbo end 
cf thU month caoied aoma Ifflproremeuti tbe erdinarj grain* bolng quoted at, wbtsU llj*wr*, 
baric/ III I gram, 14| t and bljra, >7} As tbe rabl crop* wer* now in magnlfleent ooeditioa 
CTer/ d*/ brought farther Improrement | the price* a week later being i— wheat >1) sen, birle/ 

1 1 Kra, and gram lit sen Tbe pretrure upon tbo labotuing elaaie* could, heweter onl/ b* 
raUered b/ tb* cummesoament of tbe harrest, and nstO that came tb* numbers on relief naturall/ 


roae, though but allgbUy — 

'Week ending Dtb March 


ITefi. 

... *743 

9 748 


ISlh « 

M. 

... > 435 

9,3»a 


Urd « ... 

... 

wa* 

1 T03 


10th „ .. 


9,101 

I4» 


Cth April M. 


,• 145 

901 


** In lb* fotlowleg week, hijTMUDg baring become general and tb* demand for labor being 
n«U*f or<r*u.«i tTri-H I brtfk relief operations were brought tea elo^e. Tbe dill/ arefag* 
AfcU, uc*. number of labourer s cmpfo/bl on work* daring February and 

blarch wu >-Fcbruary 1 , 1)8 1 March, 1,011 Throughout tb* ccndact of relief works Uto 
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average daily rate earned was per man 1 16 anas, woman 9 71 pies, children 6 57 pies On the 
11 th May the prices ruhn'g were — wheat 16j| sers , barley 21J,gram 16^- , hfijra 21:^, And 


10 


there was bat little change in them afterwards, for on ■'the I6th June wheat was 16J sere, 
barley , gram 15| , bdjra 21^- But several of the tahsildars ha-ving reported that a want 
of labor was beginning to be felt, owing to the cessation of field work, orders were given to com- 
mence repairs to third class roads as a tentative measure A work was also opened in the zila 
school compound, which required protection from the river, the expense being provided from 
the school funds , but the District Engineer reported that he could not find people to work at 
subsistence rates This proved that ns yet there was no real distress, and the contemplated 
opening of relief works and poor-houses was postponed 

“Relief works were, however, started lu the bcgmning of July, and the attendance recorded, 
but nro again recommenced ' ^i^eek by week, during that month and August was as follows — 
InJu^, _ -^ek ending 6 th July 2,797 daily, 13th July, 634 , 20th July, 

1,440, 27th July, 2,361 , 3rd August, 3 , 46 o , loth August 4,776 , 17th August, 3,648 , 24th 
August, 1,666, 31st August, 2,900 In explanation of the fall m numbers during the second week 
of July, it may be noted that people left the works after the first fall of ram m the hope of 
obtaining employment in the fields , but the cessation of the rain and the upward tendency of 
prices, caused by the dread that there would be a second failure of the monsoon, rendered culti- 
vators unwilling to risk their soivmgs until the rams should set m more favorably, and laborers 
were therefore forced to return to the works, the numbers rising gradually till tne middle of 
August, when the mtroduction of the modified scale of wages and a demand for labor (for the 
repair of houses and the weeding of the earlier-sown crops) brought about a slight decrease, 
which, however, notwithstanding the more rigid enforcement of task-work, and the lower wage 
now allowed, was only temporary, the attendance at the end of the month being nearly double 
what it was a week before The pressure was confined mainly to the labouring classes, for the 
cultivating community were now able to obtain advances freely, seeing that the crops were 
thriving, though indeed more ram would have been beneficial In September, too, the numbers 
continued highj^showing —for week ending 7th September, 3,367, 14th September, 2,827 , 
2lBt September, 3,018 , 28th September, 2,227 , but with the preparation of the ground for the 
rail, m October, a demand for labor was created, which lasted up to the time for the reaping of 
ana works finally closed In kharif, and numbers fell away rapidly, giving 977 daily for 

October week ending 12th October and only 166 for week ending 26th 

idem, The works were closed a few days afterwards 

Poor-house relief, too, had been resumed on the 3rd July, but the numbers never reached 

the height which they had done in the previous cold weather 
months, the attendance being — week ending 13th July, 113, 
20th July, 188 , 27th July, 282 3rd August, 421 ; 10th August, 646 , I7th August, 694 , 24th 
August, 963 , 3ist August, 1,244 , 7th September, 1,406 , 14th September, 1,168 , 2lst Septem- 
ber,’ 1,136; 28th_ September, 617 , fortnight ending 12th October, 203 , 2Cth October, 177 , 
and on the 23rd November, 117, totally mcapable of work of any kind, who were provided for 
specially ” 

Regarding the mortality of this last famine the oflBcial statement is : — 

‘‘ There was not famine, but only scarcity and resultant 
dearness, m consequence of which a large section 
of the commumty~_had an msufficient allowance of nutritious food. They 


Poor house relief 


Mortality, 
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tiereforo sticoumbed to diseaw*, geDerated otiefly hy the ibaormal cold m the 
months of December to Uurch This xrts snooeeded bj an epidemio of imalt- 
pox irbich may hare been more fsUl beoanse the people were treak from pro- 
Tions pnvatJoo bat the mortali^) as a matter of fact, nnss greatest m distnoU 
irbere there was least distress. As thia optdemie died oat the rate of mortahty 
improved but It was agam enhanced by the outbreak of very severe fever at 
the usual eeasoUf which prostrated nch and poor alike, hlaking allovranoe for 
the latter oanses, however, there remains a sad tale of deplorable loilering an j 
mortahty " The deaths dating the 12 months from Noromber, 1877 to October, 
1878 were, according to the offimal returns, Rs 49,278, and tho special enqolry 
made by Major Pitcher showed that the rfitoms were rehabla. These figures 
give the year s death rate os 48 9 

There 11 nostoneofony practical use found m thedlstnot* The briobi used 
by natives called hiiajttn measure 5' xB'Xl' and are 
procurable la any of the natire towns at 18 4nfls per 
1,000 There Is a larger desonpboD ot bnok made in Moradabad oallod tbs 
chttuka^ costing fis. 8 per 1 0^)0 These are what is termed alop>inoalded and 
are burnt in kilns fpq^dtea) with cowdong Besides the above there are the 
ordinary O'Xit'xB' bricks made tho Department of Pnbho Works, iU 
oontnotore, lind the jail, at a cost of Bs. 10 per 1,000 These are tab!e*moDhU 
od and burnt In flame (or Frertoh) Joins with wood fuah There are two 
kmds of lime used in this district— one made from 
ksnkar and kDOwn as Jjydraollo lime, tho other from 
IimostoDO imported from Kamtuu The chief kiadi of timber used in bnildlng 
aro sblshtm at Bs. 1-4^ per oubio feet, mango ot 18 
6008 ; Jkmaa at IS boas; toohoa at 8 iuas; and 
$k\ (imported from tho Kamsun forests) at Rs. 8 Kankarisobtalnablo every- 
whore to the south of tho Bimganga, except in the 
Moradabad tohslL The prinapal quarries are at 3Iun 
dit, Qwdl Kbera, and Sundarpur to tho Dilirl tohril AtrAsi, PaUt, and Parota 
In Hatanpur ; and Tnlwir, Magbupura, Dhakla, and Mansdrpnr in Samhhah 
As a rule kankar is dag ot a depth rerying from 2^ to 4 feot bolow tho surfaco 
of tho ground ond ill priocipal uso it for metalling roadi. Tho cost of digging, 
staokiog, breaking ond cleaning 100 cubic foot is Bs. 2 , and the carrltgo 
7 doas per mile.* 

* Ocemilou] boDU^n sre, bowtTtv net slUi to flit laVtofl. * Kott bj Me. TT E. Bcsrtt* 
Exccatl,« Hi Siam. 
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PART IN. 

INHABITANTS, INSTITUTIONS, AND HISTORY OP THE DISTRICT. 


Census of 1847. 


The earliest recorded estimate of the population of the Moradabad district, 

^ since it came under Biitish rule, is that for the year 

Population. , 

1808, when the estimated total was 1,421,000^, but, 
as we have already seen,^ the district at that time included, besides its piesent 
area, the district of Bijnor, a large portion of Budaun and parts of Rdmpur, 
Bareilly and the Taidi There are no separate estimates of the populations of 
these lattei tracts at that time, and if there were they would not be of much 
value. Indeed the earliest enumeration, which can be dignified by the name 

of a census, was that utilized in the enquiiy luto 
“ the depressed state of the general education of the 
people,” which resulted m the publication of a Memoir on the statistics of indi- 
genous education within the North- Western Provinces of the Bengal Presidency ® 
In this memoir a table showing “ the centennial proportion of males under 
instruction to those of a school-going age and the average proportion of area to 
each school in the districts of the North-Western Pi evinces” gives the totals of 
the population, distinguishing between Hindus and Muhammadans. Fiom this 
statement the total population of the Moradabad district in 1847 was 997,362. 
If the population of parganah Kdshipur be deducted, the total m that year 
for the district, as it now stands — excluding' minor variations aiismg from the 
.interchange of villages — becomes 911,766 and the density 375 to the square 
mile But for puiqioses of comparison these figures are of course of small 
value, being based on mere general estimates without the employment of any 
special enumerating agency 


The next general census took place in 1853 and showed for the district, 


Census of 1863 


as it now stands,^ a total population of 1,052,248 
The density was 418 8.8 The total population had 


therefore in six years apparently increased by 110,482 The number of 
villages and townships (including Kdshipur) was 2,732, of which 126 had 
between 1,000 and 5,000, 9 between 5,000 and 10,000, 4 oetween 10,000 and 
50,000, and one more than 50,000 The population of Moradabad amounted 
to 57,414, of Bachhrdon to 5,798, of Hasanpur to 7,569, of Dhanaura to 5,337, 
of Sirsi to 5,549, of Sambhal to 15,579, of Chandausi to 23,274, of Amroha to 

^Hamilton’s Gazetteer, 2 nd edition (1828) 11,246 ® “'u/jra, p 6 ^ A separate 

memoir on the statistics of the Norih-Western rrovinces vras also published in 1848 (compiled 
by A Shakespear, Esq , n o s ) ^ « c excluding Kdshipur. If that parganah bo in- 
cluded the total becomes 1,137,247 and the density 421 6 Ihis does not include the popu 

latiuQ of the military cantonment at Moradabad, wbich was found to be 1,214 persons 
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85,284, of Bhojpnr to 5,076, of JJAaoagiir^(or Kfint) to 7,f40, and of 
Tdrin to 10 o54 

The third censns, that of 1865, gave a total of 1,021,887,* or a decretse 
_ , . of 80,861 The diatnbntjon of the ponalotion ib 

Cen*tu 01 Ig 9 d i « i, 

flhoTTn aa follovra — 
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Beiidea the popolahon here ehoxrn there were 885 Earopeans and 24 Euru 
suiai. The poptiUhon to the square mile was returned ss 445 inolosire of 
Kisbipur parganob, hot eaclodiog that tract it b^cotnea 449* Of the 8,027 
▼illagea and townahips,* 2,64*^ are recorded as inhabited and of these 2,422 
hid less than 1,000 and 114 between 1,000 and 5,000 lobabihiDia. Of the 
IS towns T^ith orer 5,000 lobabitants (wo were m Edshlpor the others wero 
Worndabad (57,804), Sambhal (41,460), Amroha (82,814), CbandanjI (22,122), 
JIAonagar (7,608), Hasaopur (7,428;, Bachhrtlon (0,018;, DbaDaura (5,382;, 
Mogbaipnr (6,171), Slrsl (6,147), and NanmU (5,085). 

The more icienUfloall/*oondacted conans of 1872 porroits tbo statiitjcs to 
bo given In greater detail and the following table 
shows the popolatlon for each porganah seporatelj;— 

1 rilCOAJniADiU AH!) OntMM | 

1 nnrocr*. ) J _ , . 


te IS fM • 1 

1 AMtr j 

1^ tff I S fttrt 1 
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Tlio total ?llo\^ccl an nicroasc of 100,335 over ilio lolnl by tlio 

1865 census. 3']io area rclurnctl nt 2,272 <squaro milo'’. The townships 
xand villages numbered 2,152. of whicli 2,310 Jind Ic^s thnn 1,000, 121 bot^^ ecu 
1,000 and 5,000, and 12 moro than 5.000 inha])iiants. The population of Mo- 
mdabad amounted to 02,117, of Snmblnl to 40,071. of Amrohn to 31,904, of 
Chnndau'Ji to 23,080, of ITi'^aupur to 8,417, of jMfmnagnr or Kant to 7,030, 
of Bachhnion to 6.7(18, of Sir'll to 5,607, of Muffhalpur to 5,331, of Dhnnaura 
to 5,287, of Kar.iuh to 5,197, and of Bhojpur to .5,121. Although superseded 
by the moro recent fii^uros of tbo 1881 census, tlio folloA\ing slalislics obtained 
in 1872 may jet be included boro ^\l(h nd\anta"o for purposes of comparison: — 



Ihndue 

^ftlllnmInndnn^ 

CbrifitinuB anti 
otlars. 

Total 

Knmbcr of mclopuroR . 

60,108 

41,702 


31 

121,031 

Isumbcrof hoiKCR Imilt 
■with ‘hilled Initonr 

8,514 


5C1 


3.1 

17,128 

l^uniber of honpcp built 
with unskilled labour, 

1C?, 211 

1 

72,1 11 


04 

936,210 

Total number of lion'cp, 

170,745 

81, 

,172 


1 

227 

1 

262,344 

Popnlalion (1672) 

^falo 



Fcmnlc 

Male ^ 

Female 

Male 

1 

Female 

Lrindowncrfi .. 

I C,4'!8 

6,102 

4,200 

4 CIS 

0 

4 

■ 


ActieulturlRlp . 

240,310 

211,100 

82, *01 

77.027 

2 , 

3 

Wmm 


Non-ngriculturists . 

|15AJ72 

129,058 ^ 

104,170 

07,001 

231 

IGl 


BHIjl 

Total .. 

1 405,350 

t 

340,420 j 

101,101 

178,758 

' 235 

1C8 

1 

69C,77C 

1 

625,355 

AH. 

r 

2,081 

o 

1,333 

• •• 

11 

1 ; 

4,328 

• 

wr.?c j 1 s'to'’ 20 3 ears 

' 2,215 


1,172 


■a 

1 

* * j 

3,194 

» « 

y,rile, (jVbo^c20„ 

0,522 

Mi 

3,832 

1 


»«f j 

13,432 

1 

Total of all ages 

14,721 

H 

0,337 

1 

oc 

m 

21,154 

1 

1 


It remains to notice the statistics collected at the census of 1881. As the 

experionco ffamed in former attempts was available to 
Census of 1881. i c j 

guide tlio opoiations ot this one, wo shall nnd, as we 

might naturally expect, greater accuracy in details and an abandonment of 

some beads of information, which it was found impossible on former occasions 

to obtain with sufficient correctness to warrant the expense of collecting them. 

Especially was this the ease AVith the subdivisions of castes and with the 

1 Census (1872) report, in Form n. of the recent (1881) census the total^ls given as 
1,122,357. 
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OmeraliUtementoftre* 1100,1,165,178, Mas diitnbnted aroon^ 18 town* 
»ad popuiEtioo. nllagofl The honw in the former nnm 

bored 81,008 and in the latter 112,028 Tbo males (010,201) exceeded the 
female* (644,882) by 65,409, or 12 per cent Tbo density per •qnaro mllo was 
600 2 j the proportion of toirni and Tlllaccs per square mllo 1*07, and of lioatoa 
02*9 In the towns 6 8 persons an 1 m the nlligos 8 3 persons on an average 
wore fonnd in each hooso. In the 9 years between 1872 and 1881 the total 
popolatioQ hod increased by 83,042, the fnorease in (he male* being 18,515, 
and in tho females 19,527 The total inoroase represents a rate of 2*9 por cent. 

Following tho order of tho consos atatemenls wo 6nd* the persons ro- 
tumod os Cbrutians belonged to the following race* r— 
Chiiilkiu by rice. Bntbh bom sobjeetj, 262 (27 females) other Enro- 

111 (40 fcnlales) Eurasians 109 ((»4 females), Armomau I ; and natives 
1,894 (074 females) Tho soots of Clbrisllans represented in Moradsbad were 
tho Churches of England and Home, Presbyterians, Baptists, American 

‘ n&w bui s death tb* yaryaadl «b-dl Wan U dytax may be awa by Ibs (mjacil Bie 
of the IcrmftTfnak to lodicate tho modera tahill* * Fwm IU.A. 
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Ljn«copn1inn (indutlin" Wc‘-!evnnf;) n»ul A rmoninns. Jii 

, o\or\ 10,000 of (111* fotal iiDpulnlit)i> (licro wore 5.280 

Ivrhlni' pri^pofl'onn of * , * « , 

t! 0 of ilicnminnH- niul J,717 fMonh’*- Of IIiiulu'* llirro ^^cro in 

gioistlhi iin . e\f.r\ 10.000 of iho population G,0I7 ; of Musalinnns 

0,030 : of Clin‘-<nn« 10 *. nml of Jnin^ 5 Ainon/:r Unulus tlicro u'crc, m 
o\cr\ 10.000, 5.3.'».3 mnlc't ; ninonj: Muluuninadnrn 5,110 ; amcn^ Christians 
5,f70 ; and amou”; dniu'- .'.O'JlA 

Of^'ingh’ ptr‘-on^ tlu'ro wore 278,128 ni.nios and 173,772 females ; of mar- 
ried 2*1 1, 135 males and 200,805 females;andof^\i- 
^ * dovNod } 1,028 males and 80,215 females. The total 
minor population (umler 15 \ear'^ »>fn<;c) nas -1 10.91*1 
(203.G05 females), or 58 1 per rent ‘.and (he follonuifr (aide will shon atn glanco 

Conjn'aM r.a.mion an-l ^ l»r«»<Mpal classes of tliO population, 

npe-! of iiic jiejmlntUm Hindus and Muhammadans, and of tho total population, 

■vMlh 111 *' number of single, married and wulowel, at each of llic ages guen : — 
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<5 

E 
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U4 

0 

"r 

o 

•a 

B 

¥U 

C> 

*? 

o 

•a 

s 

O 

Fomalo, 

Up to C yea-B 

100,221 

03, "15 

l.OCl 

3,265 

M 

43 

52, 027 

CO.l'O 

4.3 

1210. 

17 

2C 

150,170 

111,410 

1,522 

4,060 

07 

09 

10 toll „ 

'■o.caj 

IS.S’I 

10,111 

21,216 

417 

331 

2t,6'*I 

10, too 


8,070 

1C7 

119 


21,710 


20,332 

015 

452 

15 to 10 „ „ 

15,f01 


17^123 

25,210 

157 

073 

0,271 

1,005 

0,672 


330 

272 



BH 


1,208 

016 

20 to 2t „ 

B,C74 

211 

21,OCO 

20,017 

1,065 

1,3K. 

4,111 


10,511 

16,613 

728 

470 

10,516 

on 

34,070 


2,000 

1,703 

26 to 29 „ 

5,607 

ICO 

co.eco 

31,339 

3,U0 

2,110 

2,110 

20*> 

14,012 

10, OSS 

1,111 

023 

6,310 

300 

45,017 

47,020 

4,202 

3,011 

30 to 20 „ 

5,107 

208 

40,810 

30,Os.S 

5,021 

5,009 

1,031 

2C0 

23,555 

20, "06 

2,050 

2,9S7 


471 


01,065 

7,091 

8,005 

<0 to 40 „ 

2,514 

120 

32,735 

25,350 

5 32u 

10,107 

503 

129 


12,030 

2,059 


3,115 

250 

40,142 

38,371 

7,401 

iMs 

50 fo CO ,, 

1,811 



12,351 

5,201 

1 j,120 

271 

66 




EH 

1,680 

ICl 

31,517 

10,165 

7,603 

21,583 

00 and upwards, 

018 

78 

12,816 

4,038 

C,P02 

18,430 

210 

71 

|H 

2,'lU) 

3,172 


1,131 

149 

20,211 


10,098 

28,206 

Total 

185,340 



101,215 

20,091 

52,033 

01,975 



00,127 

11,610 

27,107 

276,128 

173,772 


41,028 

80,21 


Ot Christians, who are included in tho last six columns of the statement 
just given, 5 persons (4 females) are returned as married under the age of 
10 years and 37 (20 females) between 10 and 14 , there was one widower 

Of course the reader will rememher that ratios only are given , the totals of Christiana 
an^ Jams fall far short of these nnmhers Jt would be ^more correct perhaps to show the pro- 
portions thus Christian males *6679 , Jain niales C324. 
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UOEADABAS 


DlitrfboUoo hj bJrtb jjUce 


under 14 years. Among the Jains 2 only (1 femalei) under 10 ore returned 
as mamed. 

Of the total population 113 403 (65,194 femnlei), or 9 8 per cent, are 
retnmed as bom outside the limits of the district Of 
the total popalatton 1,125,741 (548,860 femolw), or 
97 4 per cent are returned as unable to read and irrite and not under instruo- 
tion 20,882 (610 females), or 1 8 per cent, are ahovrn 
^ as able to read and nnfe ,nnd 8,660 (612 females', or 
74 per cent, as under ioitrnotlon. Of those able to 
read and wnte 14,310 (219 females) and of those under instruction 4,682 (221 
females) wereHmdns The Mabammadanswho oamennder these categonas Trere 
5,932 (169 females) and 3,668 (166 females) respectirely Of the Ohristiana 
434 (l2l females) are returned as literate and 270 (123 females) under ia8tmo> 
tion and of the Jaios 68 (1 female) irere literate and 23 (2 females) under 
instruotioa. 

The next four statements^ give us the mOrmitles of the people. The census 
returns exhibit the number of persons of unsound mind 
nnjOTtLd'Sji by age and sox for all religions represented in the dij 

tnct, the rehgions of course being those to trbob by 
common repute these unfortonstes are supposed to belong or the religions of 
their parents. The total boro of all religions uris 170 (44 females) or *014 por 
cent.* The largest number of males (47) were of the agos 20 to 80yeari and of 
femoles (11) from 20 to SO and 40 to 50 But 16 males and 6 females in this 
category aro returned as of ages “ orer 60 With regard to these last some 
suspicion of inaccuracy may be joidOed, asoren in thecaseof ordmary indindnals 
thcro is a marked tendency among notires to exaggerate the ages of those above 
50, and it is notorious that the etatemeote of nnedocated rillagors in regard to 
frach matters are quite uotnutworiby DutnbntiDg them by religions fUndos 
thus afflicted wore 73 (22 females) of all ogre from 10 upwards, tbo highest 
nnnibtrs being 18 (6 females between 20 and 80, and 17 (6 females) (»olwcea 
40 and 50 yean. Of ilubammadans there woro 97 (23 females , the highest 
number for females being 85 from 20 to 80, and for females 8 between 40 and 50 
yean Jso members of other religions oro wtumed as of nnsonnd mind. The 
total number of blind ponoos U returned os 4,055 
(2,162 females), or 85 percent.* Ofthofomorotban 
cne-lhird, or 1,412 (858 females), were **OTor OO^i 703 (363 females) between 

•FwmsXlV XV XVL,an<XVIL • t •, OM to eTwr 10,000 #f Uie popaUUoo. 

■ t. as b ereij lQ/>oo ot the loul popatstloo. 
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males) between 40 and 50 ; 440 (204 females) belwaa 
' ales) between 20 and 30 , 170 (59 females) between 
males) between 10 and 15 ; 216 (73 females) between 
males; niider 5 years. Of the total number 2,458(1,177 
1,597 (878 females; Muhammadans, and 5 (3 females) 
utes there were 1,264 (518 females), or *109 per cent. 
the largest number, 302 (166 females), again appearing 
among persons “ over 60,” but otherwise pretty evenly 
Of these 822 (337 females) were Hindus and 442 


ans. 

which note was taken at the recent census was that of 
ieprosy. It is startling to find that there were 1,348 (449 
females) afflicted with this disease, Moradabad standing 
i'll the districts in these provinces ^ The percentage 
I 116, so that 11 in eveiy ten thousand of the popnla- 
lepers. The terrible nature of the malady notwith- 
bs) are returned as over 60 years of age, and out of the 
)i ver 20 years. Of the total number 917 (305 females) 
^males) Muhammadans, and one male (over 20 years of 
1 istian. There is at present (1882) no special leper 
^;at Dehra and Almora, so that those afflicted with the 
A few cases are treated at the dispensary and the 
hiared for at the local hospital for the poor.^ 
dus into the four conventional classes, we find from 
e census returns that there were Brahmans 47,616 
21,682 females) ; EAjputs 33,503 (14,498 females); 
emales) , and of other castes” 656,267 (306,490 


d, the census returns of 1881 throw no hght upon 
rahman subdivisions Indeed, in the report of the 
'72 census the hope was expressed that no at- 
occasion be_ made to obtain information as to the 
ipulation, on the ground that the whole question 
difficulty of securing correct returns too great. 

^ 'i 

lied the census returns of 1872, does not speak 

® Almora comes next ivitli 1,039, Gorakhpur third with 968 and 
I for the fourth place with 866 each. ® Note b 7 Dr. Ander- 
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confidently 6f their accuracy in the matter of otute ffubdivifidni, but tre hate 
nothmg better to tnm to for an enamermtion of tbe persona belonging to each 
By the 1873 oensos these sabdinsiona and the nomben in them are thm 
giTen — 
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•• 

10,480 

47T44 


!Qiat more than a fourth of the nbole should como nnder the head " on 
ipeoifled '^and ihui in the case of the highest caste — illostrates the difficulty 
of obtaining a correct statement of the nnmbers in each sobdinslom The 
obsenoe of epeaficatioQ is attnbatable as mooh to the ignoranoe and indifier- 
enoe of tho enomerators as to any dlsULe oa the part of Brahmens to disclose 
the clan or (rotra to u'hioh they belong, although doubtless to many of thorn tbo 
onsTrer that they are Brahmans wonld appear a enfficient coraplianco rrith the 
State-enquiry concerning them The list given m the censoi report has no 
claim to scientific accuracy It is not a list of tHboS; olani or ffotrat, bat a 
Jnmblo of some of each, vrith a few honorary titles added Tbo names marked 
with on astansk, Guar, GujHill, Konaojid, Hahir&shtra, S&rsdt and 
Tallango, oro names of sti of the great tribal dlrUions The Gaur, KanatylA, 
and Sfirsut oro three of the five northern or Gaur tnbes j tho Gnjrnti, Mahd 
rdshtra, and Toilonga aro members of tbo Brdvini or sonthem tribes. lUslogis 
nro mentioned in Mr Sherrings work as a trading clan of Volsyas, but no 
subdirision of Brahmans under this name is given Sanddh and Sarwarid (also 
called SaijnpAn) are two of the five great sub-classes of tbo Kanaujlu trlbo. 
Qantam is the name of a ffoira rnuning through many tribes Jotashi or Joihl 
if an inferior order employed in costing nativities. Bubo, Ohanbe, Pdndo, 
Upddhyi (correctly GpAdhydya) arc titles apphed to Brahmans of many different 
tnbes. Tho Chaubci of Mnttra alone appear to coniUtule a^ ieporalo order 
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PAntlo by Fnlloti lo bo n corruptioti of pandU) Fnitl to bo specially 

njiplicil to tbo Bbnrft<h\nj of Kniiaiijifv Brnbiiian?. Upfulbju. originally ‘ a 
tcicber of tbo Toda?’, bn*: conn* to moan *n UaC’lior’ gcnoralU. Bbal,'< aro not 
nsually rocognired Urabman^, but Bbnl a ttilc of learned Brabinnn*^ and 
tbo name of one of tbo tbreo di\i‘-ion‘> of Kaduniri Brnbnnn^ Mur\suri a 
common tillo of trader'? from Central India, and inun\ of tboso beiring it nro 
Jain'?. 

The following brief neconnt of Ilrabnnn FubdiMaiona ombodio'?, it ia 
boboacd, tbo niO‘?t recent conclti«?{ona nrri\eilal concerning tbcni.* All tbo 
numorona tribes and sub*di\i'ions — of nlucb a list wiib tlunr loeabtiea i*ignen 
b} Mr Bborring in tbo second \ohnnoofbi'? vorli^—profe*?*' lo ba\o bad tbo 
same origin, and tbore are grounds for believing this pror<‘'«Mon to bo suslaiu- 
ablo : and that, in spile of tbnerences in language, cu'-toins and pbvsique, tbo 
great Brabnianicat community is ono and ibo samo people, wbo linvo pre- 
served tbe pnnly of tbcir blood vvtlb, on tlic wliole, wonderful siicre'?s. But 
having conceded tins, we must abo admit that lliero arc aa great difTorcncca 
between tbo various tribes of Brahmans ns aro found between Ibom ami 
Bujputs, Brahmans and Vai^yns or, indeed, ns between Brabmans and Sndrns. 
Greater diversity in colour and stature need not bo sought by the opjiononta 
of their claim ton common origin than aro seen between tbo Brnbtnnns of 
Bengal and those of tbo North-Western Provinces. Tlio former aro com- 
paratively short in stature and are often of a deep brown lino approaching 
to dark ; while the latter, m common with the Brnlimans of Gujarat and the 
Konkan, are fair, tall and of singularly expressive countenances. Whatever 
may bo thought of their claim to a common origin m the far distant past, 
the sub-castes must now bo regarded ns so Inany separate tribe?, Tlicy aro 
socially distinct and form no alliances with ono another, nor for many ages 
aiiparently has there been any real union botwoen tbo great branches of the 
Brahmanical race. When tbo scv'crnnco began it is impossible to say. To 
quote Mr. Sherring’s words, ‘‘ Tho tree itsolf has dried up and no longer exists. 
Tho branches have taken root, and now flourish ns separate trees.” 

Nor was caste an institution handed over to the Brahman, for (writes 
Mr. Sherring) ^ , 

“ He could not now exist, and ho could not liaro existed nt all, bearing tho distlnctiro 
characteristics which he has exhibited during tho time in which ho has displayed them, without 
having caste as tho objective form in which his ideas were realized. Caste was not handed down 

^ Summarized from Mr. Shcrrlng’s Hindu Castes and Tribes, Vol II., Introduction. 

* Jliid,, II,, pp. xxu. to xlvi. ® Ibid.f III,, 231. ' 
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tohim. It wit Icffotta bjblm ww a neewsUy of tlw*ltMa<ra to which he h*d brtmfht btitt- 
»el^ wa* oonctiTed In hk oini froUfol brain, w** at mocb a remit of hli Inujlnhigt ai Biil^ 
nunlita Itaelt He dU not become a oompUto Brahman all at oooe, nor did he fire, to to tpeak, 
bodllj ahape to oatte hj an fantaotaneoni roIUlon. Then were donbtleo hlatorleal fradatlom In 
the derelopmant of Brahmanltm and oaaiet bot nerarthden the growth of both wu oompara* 
tlrelj rapid and tbej attained matorltj together ** 

Otsta once establuhed, the procea of tnbdinslon soon extended i( far 
bejond the original preaonptire faar folddlriaion and the traditional thirtj-siz 
osstei) oT trhioh Hindos to the present day apeak, became increased tohtmdreds 
and thonsinds Simnltaneoaslj with this moreaie a feehng of mutual boatUity, 
described by Mr Sbernng ai anomalons pnnmplo of national exiftanoo,”^ 
grew np among the separate tribes, so that — 

•*The Bnhman on the ban hi of the Sacaswatl in the Pan^ was a being different froo tha 
Brahman on tha baobi of the Gangoi and tha Baija,aiid both withdrew tbalr ajinpathlea fmn tha 
Brahmini of the Nerhadda (Narmada) rtlltj of the Qodarer^asd of the cocntrj bajond. The 
Brahataiu btoamlng iplU np Into nemeroni braaohei,— according to their geographloal podtlcn, 
fhetr ohaerranoe or UMKhaerranoe of certain cereoMnlaa and cutomi, their catiag or not eating 
of eertaln food, and many other etrccmrtaneei wUeb, tbongh perhapa le themselrta trirlal, jet 
were ahoadisUy inffleWmt to serra ai reaMU for aeparatloo when the dealre to port had oece 
been fonnedj— toon began to exhibit dJjUaot atlioolcclc>tl ohmcterlrties. After a few hondred 
fear* of dliletegratlon, marked diSertneea ihoirad tbesiMlrea In the Brahaankal coouDOslt^ t 
and what than be eald of t,ooe fean and epwarda of neh dlMatefnUoD f 

If we exftnune the nunes of the TAnons ohms we shall find them mostly 
denred from places or mdlndoals j only a very small proportion aro genonc and 
allude to the broad relations of Brabmanism * Thus revealing, says Mr Bher- 
rmg, " the wide-spread desire of Brahmans to make little acoonnt of, if not to 
drop entirely, their historical and common associations, and to elevate into groat 
importance the petty interests of small oommnniUet. In their supreme attach 
mcnt toHmdniim and their intense belief in the snpenonty of their order, but In 
no other sense, are they one famfly— a family, however, as shown above, din 
ded into hundreds of factions throngb intemnl dissension and cormptiom' For 
the legendary histories of the clans indudod in tbo census popori oflS^S, as 
^itipg m this distnot, the reader most bo referred to previous and subsequent 
■diitnct notices ** to repeat them here would bo mero waste of Umo, and thero 
are it Is boberod, no tnbes or clans in this district not mentioned eUowboro in 
this serioe 

An alphabetical list of the lUjpnt clans found ropresonled m tho district 
is given below It was kindly supplied by tho Dopu^ 
Suponntendent of Census Operations fa anticipation 
^ iM, IIL, tas. * Set Fart UffUaicr "Cute*! lo each voltai of this •crk*. 
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of tlio published report. The popuKition of tlioso whoso numbers exceeded 100 
has boon inserted : — 


Clan. 

Tolnl 

population. 

I'ciiinlcp. 

Clan. 

( Total 
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DiKhit ... 
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68 
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• •• 
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71 
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Tolnl of clans 
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70 

more than 100 mcm- 



Jniightira® 

• • 

137 

■19 

hen 




Jnnwar 




Ditto less ditto... 

831 

390 

JnihWar .. 








Jaitivar^ 


113 

47 

Grand total 

• 

33,603 

14 498 


Tlie most numerous aro tlio K.itelirias (8,863;, Biirguj.irs (6,372), Chauhdns 
(4,650), P.imars (2,553), G.iurs (2,169^; and G.xutams (1,203) Of these the 


Kateliri.is ha\o been sufficiently described in the Bareilly'' and Shahjahfinpur 
notices ; the Chauhans in those of Mainpuri,° Bijnoi'^ and Shahjahdnpur : the 
Pamirs in those of Farukhabad® and Shihj.ilmnpur • the Gaurs in those 
of Bareilly, Cawnpore” and Shihjahdnpur . and the Gautams in those of 
Bareilly and Shiihjahdnpur, 

Of the Baigiijars mention has been made in several notices , they form 
the most numerous clan in Bulandshahr, where the principal families (writes 
Mr GrowsO) have been Muhammadans for some centuries past, and aie also 

* Or Bhatais * Or Daur ® Or Janghiiri * Or Jatwfir. ® Gaz , V , 67T. 

° Ga/ , IV , 644 Besides the Hajpnt clan there are Chauhfins ivho are not recognized as RSjpats 
and apparently do not claim to belong to that great division More will be said about these people 
later on )fGaz,V,28G. 8Gaz,VII,68. ®Gaz,VL,67. 












UOBABAfiAD 


found in large number* m Aligarh In Budaun they are le** numerou*, but atiU 
are important landholders, at least m Bajpura pargunah Their rank in thia 
diatnot entitles them to a brief notice. 

The Borgnjors are one of the thirty six royal races of IhijpQts, descended, 
like their opponents, the Kachhwfihas, from Bfima, 
bat through Lara, the elder^ aon Ther ore found m 
large number* m Sambhal, BilAn and Amroha tahsHs Oolonol Tod says that 
it was in Aniipshofar^ that the Bargiijari, on their expulsion by the Koahbn-I 
has from Rajor, found refuge Their oirn assertion is to the same efioct and 
they attribute their establishment m these ports to the faror of tho Dor 
Rjijpuls, into irhioh family their rAja la said to have married By the ossut- 
ance of the Dora they expelled the Meirltis and DhShars. Join, one of tho 
sons of the rAja fPartdb Slnh), rrho originally led the emigrants, aottled in 
Katehr or Rohilkhand. Their claim to antiquity ii supported by a posiago 
in the BAthor genealogies, and no doubt they long preceded the final iluhtm- 
madon conquest of Kanatij Sir Henry Elliot writes — ^ ^ 

** Wlilb the E^ehr lUrgiiJara ai^ tb« Aotipehabr ienrllj bare pmerred tbeir cadent 
Iclth, nevty oil the DoSb trlbtn, whieb preceded the expoUion ef tbdr chief from Raior bare 
terned Alohommadaai ( lod tbe early oppooeou of tbe BriUih la RaiaeQAb aad fcadrifrol 
vere QcrfAlan el that pereouloo. TbeyctUI, hoverer eppear pmd of thtir Jttjpot Ilnec^ 
lor they cutune the tppelUtioo of Tbikue. Tboa we hear tbe itrugo coostdxuUoos of TbUcur 
Aklor AU KhAa tod Tbiher ttardin Alt Shin 

* At tbcir tocrrlacee they polat on tbetr deore eod verahlp tbe fmtfc of ■ KebArf or female 
bnrer aodor wboM lutraotlotii they eicoetcda ttntagem by which they extcrmloaled Ibe 
AleviUt, wh htJ been eofa^red id i dronkea rerol durioff the //dt. Seme of tbo Uoatlaiia 
famfU ea bare of late dlaeontlDeed (bU ctntom 

Tho rdja of Jlajholo m tho south-east of Sambhal belongs to this clan 
To an nnocstor of his, rija Dip Clmnd, tho old parganah of Majhola was gtron 
under a farmdnot tho otnperor Akbar In tho year 9CC A H. (1658 A D) 
Tho prosont ri\Ja traces Ills descent direct from rl\)a Fartib Singh through ]>U 
eldest son, Basant Pul Tlio genealogy inclndcs 87 names, of whom llio rAJa 
Dip Chand jnit mentioned Is tbo twentieth in descent from PartAb Slnh 
Tho follo^Ting is tho legendary history of tho chm os given by a local eon 
trlbutof* After mentioning thoiroloiro to bo dcsconded from rfija Lara, a 
son of tho rAjo Biimchandm or Bdma of Ajndbyo, whioh would mate them 
belong to tho Surajbansi stock, tho local account proceeds thus — 

*^TboeMnt iod of nirDChandr* hod m re tbaa oae wife and u tbe cbm are desceoded 
from the lecoDd wife or they are tailed CarjfiJafa. I{AJ« Partib Slab • 

‘ blr ncorytail t aa^a " aecond, botUr DeaoiM aayi ** eHer* and qootw aa hli anlhority 
Tol Bajutban, I., 4* 117; II *84 ■ la Uw IlBlaed liahr dutrf^ • bopp. Oloa., 

L,*9 Oanta 1*0111114, Deputy CclkcUr • £. e, Toaiif (cUelOIiDit 
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Bargfijar, was a relative of Prithivi R 53 and resident of Eajor m Rfijputana. He is said to 
haie been deputed by that chief to repel an invasion of the Chandels under Alba and Udal, the 
BSnfiphar generals of Kaja Parmnl of ilahoba He arnved at Pahasu in the Balandshahr district, 
where he found the Mev&tis in yiower, and was there asked by a Thakur woman to protect her 
against tnem He ordered a general massacre of the Mewatis and rid the country of them In 
the meantime news of the victory reached Chait Smh, son of Balwant Sinh of Kol, who was so 
pleased with the conduct of Partfib Smh that lie gave him his daughter Parmdn Dai in mar- 
riage On his return from Mahoba, Partdb Smh settled down at Chandera in the Bulandshahr 
district and took possession of 1,966 villages on both sides of the Ganges Partfib Siuh had 
three sons by his Dor wife — Bosant Pal, Badhan Deo and Hathi Sah, and two sons by a second 
wife, Sarup Kuniiar, viz , Hfimujf and Jatdji On the death of Partab binh, Hathi Sfih settled 
in Nardoli and occupied 176 villages, Badhan Deo obtained 210 villages in Jadwar of Sambhal 
and Basant Pal became raja of Mnjhola The successors of Basant Pal were Udai Pal, Ugra- 
sam, Askaran, Bhdn Siah, Dasakaran, Kanhai Sain, Kanhai Sam II , Ki'rat Smh, Sansar Chand, 
Hararn Deo, Sahib Khan or Sdhlb Jdn, Pahdr Siuh, Achal Smh, Angad Sam, Bharat Chand, 
Narendra Chand or Narbad Chand, Chandra Sain, Dip Chand, Bikram Smh, Narayan Blal, 
Ram Chand, Dal Smh, Balkaran, Jagaunath, Maha Smh, Bhagwaiit Siuh, Golal Smh, 
Lachhman Smh, Madan Smh, Debi Smh, Qirdhan Smh, Narpat Smh, Bikiam Smh, Hfra 
Smh and the present rdja, Shiord] Smh. 

“ In the reign of Akbar rdja Dip Chand received a farmdn from the emperor granting him 
the paiganah of Majhola , the document is dated 966 Bijn or 1668 A D , and is still in the 
possession of the family A farmdn of Aurongzeb anthorises Bhagwant Smh in 1090 H. (1679 
A D ,) to construct a fort on his estate and confirms him as the rightful successoi to Alah^ Smh 
A farmdn from Asaf-nd daiiln to Bhagwant Smh, dated in the first year of his reign, is said 
to exist, conferring on him ajdgfr which would indicate a rule at least to 1776, and consequently 
lasting for 96 years Girdhari Smh was ahve m 1784 A D , as appears from a farmdn addressed 
to him beanng that date ^ 

“To this family belong Chaudhri ITgra Sam, who holds twelve villages in Sambhal and sixteen 
villages In Bilfiri The Naraoli Bargujars are descendants of the Hathi S&h above mentioned ” 


Other ESjpnt dans. 


Of the clans with less than 100 members many are probably subdivisions of 
the laiger clans. A few are undoubtedly principal sub- 
divisions, such as the Sulankbi, called also the Clidlu- 
kbya, which is one of the Fire-races (agmkula) the Bdcbhal, which we found to 
he a veiy important tribe in Shdbjabaiipui : and the Chandelas, who, however, 
occupy a secondary position among Rajpute, as is evidenced by tbeir not inter- 
mairjung with the superior clans On the othei hand the Baghel and Bbdl are 
usually accounted sub-classes of the Snlankln tube The Naikumbh is sometimes 
reckoned amongst the 36 1 oyal races, but tliei e is 1 eason to believe that it is really 
a branch of the Ohaubdu ^ But we have neither the maieridls nor the space for 
an exhaustive examination of these clans The task, it umlertaken at all, should 
he attempted foi the whole of the pioviucos lu a separate publication 

^ The writer does not comment upon the soincuhat remarkable fact that four successors of 
Bhagwant blnh are crowded into the nine 3 ears between 1775 and 17P4, remark ible even on 
the supposition that those were the final and initial years of Bhagwant feinh’s and Girdhari 
Smh’s rule ® bhernug, I , lb9 
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BUhnofi uA yiiluitr«t. 


The fubdinsiona of Bamaa fouad m 1872* were A^rtviloa (11,270), 
Bwaki. BfimhiaiDi (8,788), Biahnoia (8,667)^ BanmwArs 

(2,784), Ghtffas a,94S), Gatohs (1,84D), Dmqr (1,880), 
VaitJinatM (1,386), OhnaaaiDis (1,298), Kwartaols, Dhtfaars, Qindanna*, 
Khand0l^d]8,K4iidds ilAlmra Mabesrl^ Rastogis, BAutglB, Hahtia and jSardiyta 
—the eleven lait with leas than 1,000 members. 

The Agarwilaa generally derive their deacent from Agar N£th (or Jen), who 
. ,, foonded the family at Agroha, on the confines of Ha 

AgUTTll**. _ * 

n&na He is said to have hod 17 sons, from whom the 
seventeen dans (^atra) of Agar«6Ias ore deacended. The BAnhiainia or (as 
Mr Shemng calls them) Barhsanis also denve their ongin from Agroha. 

The Bishnois or Vishnais and Yaiahnavos are shown in the cenios rotnms 
as two clans, botonlj the former is mentioned In Bber- 
nng a work as ‘o dan of VajS}Tia. In ‘Wilsons 
Glossary both names are given, apparently as those of soparate enbdiTisions. 
Sir H Elhot describes a ^ Bishnarl tribe wbloh, he sajs, is “not to bo oon 
founded with the ordinary ‘Vishnavds Shemng s descnpUon deorly ap- 
plies only to the former, of whom he writes “They take the name from 
their apeotal addletion to the worship of ‘Yishnn, althoogh they nlto worship 
other divinities and conform to some of the religions obeervoDoes of Mnsalmfina.^ 
A different denvabon of the name from Bisbno, a Tsgn Brahman and pnpll of 
a free-thinking ilnaaimila aseebo — is given by Sir H Blhot on fbo nnthonty 
of the Tambihu I ydhflin Ifr D U Braeaton dosorfbes tho BUhnoU as** a 
pip"* of dissenters from Hlndaism akin to the Bardogii They lire aloof olto- 
gether from orthodox Hindus, will not eat fieib of ony kind and only partake 
of food oookod by their own tnbesmen CJortain sectiuni of this body bury 
their dead and contract marriage like Muhammadans They are a rather 
selfish hot independent body, fast money makers, bad spondora and liard dealers. 
They and the BanjAros do a large carryiug trade in the old fashion with ponies 
and bullocks. “ They have been settled fo Jloradabod for moro thsn 300 
years* and oro found as landholders chiefly In Mughalpur, Amroho, Kant and 
XhAkurdwAro.* One of this tnbe, Chaudhri MahiAb was formerlv Governor 
(Adsim) of Moradabad * Mr Ibboison writes ** Tlio Dlsbeolf of IlnnAna 
ore mostly JAts or BarhAls they hs>o nolhiog wlmtover to do with Vnblmavas, 

I At ■lre»dr itsted the cco « of IS I Ifnored them. The difTiret of the II S • • Mt 
reliable bat ibey tf# the oolj one* forlbcoml a f r tSVdi I loot of ihUctU*. Fort foller**- 

eoimtof II nla feoenUljteo soJer HispCM Sb^oaL,»< 

un ibtt the loww of K4nt t*»letBp»r sro amooa ihelr heodqturtef*. « hole bj Psadil 
oiof» Psrtbid, who ts^uely ttjt Jtwat ‘•lo tbs tho# of lb* Vsilrot Otnib,” 
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nnil nrc ‘^nic^ io dorhe then nnmr from llio 20 (his tiou) prccopis of flieir soot. 
The Bi''huoi‘« nre ^or^ Fcrupulons nhout flo'-h, hnt Jm\o few I\Insalm<'m cna- 
ioms ’’ Tlic Vai'-linavns. J3ivlmpi« anti Sniaogis are not propoily rlcsmbcd as 
subdiMSion*? of Banin«, but arc *:col'!. 

Basas arc described by Mr Sboirin^ as ille^ifimafo descendants from an 

, Apfarw’da named D.i'sn and arc counted In Inin as a 

ami Pln^<nr^ . , . 

‘:iib(ii\ iMon of A"arualas. Tlio DJiu^ars cnuio orimn- 

* O 

allv, il IS said, from Debli. n hero tlic\ are (b'^llllf;nI‘^lled for llioir talents as 
singers. cuUnatinfr a peculiar ‘strain or measure in uliioli tlie-\ are unsur|)assoJ.* 
Mr Clnnninir, in 111“^ report on the Gur^aon 'olleinent, writes of the Dhucars of 
that district as claiming: to be de'.eended from Brahmans He states that they 
dome their name from Bho'-i, a flat-topped hill near N irnanl, where their an- 
cestor, Chiinand, performed his de\otU)ns Beside>' beiii" ri^id in the peiform- 
anco of Hindu cercnionios— mo‘;tK woi'-hijipin^ Vishnu rather than Sna — 
there i"' little further to be s iid about them. 

Tlie Rahtis, also called Kai^an«, are an infeiior class of Bohras or money- 

lender-. Tho\ lend money to agriculturists and others 

Itnlitfs . , 

in a small wav, geneiaily b} tens, and for every ton 

rupees tahe a bond for twoho pa} able b} instalments of one rupee per mensem. 

The conlmunll} rc\ol\ing nature of their dealings, and monthly Msits to each 

of their debtors, liaic, a\ith loforcncc to the constant rc^olutlon of the Pcrsian- 

wheel (rahai', procuicd them the designation of Rahiis The dernation of tho 

term Kai}tin is not so certain.- Bohia is probabl} from heohar, meaning 

^ business’ or, Trade’, and is .ipjdied to othei> than Banias proper, especially 

to Brahman monc}-lendeis J3etween tho dealings of Rahiis and Bohras Sir 

Ileniy Elliot notes tho distinction that tho former icquiro repajmout of loans 

in cash, while the latter are ready to rcccnc e\ory markotablo commodity ’ 

Of the remaining subdivisions tho accounts given present no features of 

sufficient interest to detain us. Wo m.ayjust note in passing, however, that 

the total population of Banias has apparently fallen from 32,261 to 30,458 

— a reduction of 8,803, or 19 per cent — during tho luteival between 1872 and 

1881 Tins falliDg-off cannot bo accounted for by tho evclusion of Jams in 

the census of 1881, as the total number of Jains returned is only 571 , a 

suspicion however exists that many Jains have gone into the returns as 

Hindus ^ 

1 SheiTJDg, J , S93 ® Lnkshnian Pnrshdd says it is from Kd(n (• what ?’ 

‘wherefore ?’), a word they are coatuiually using in ordinnry conversation (Bulandshahr 
hlemnir, p 162) ^ Suppl Gloss , J , 44 * A reference to the district authorities 

has failed to elicit any satisfactory explanation of the decrease of 10 per cent above mentioned. 
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Among the “ other onsfe* ’ the oensnii rotumr give the popnUbon of Iho 
The- other cuta to which the nemo of the .pecial cnil.ng or 

trade followed, or other bnef nolo to aid m identifying Ihem, 

has been added — 


Ca^te. 

Total 
popolatloD 
(lo isai ) 

Fetnalea. 

Oaate. 

I'otal 
popaliitio 
(In isai ' 

d1 Fentalea. 

Ah«r (oattle-breeder), 
Ahir (coirherd) 

Barbii (carpester) ^ 
Bh ngt (tea eoiter)^ 
Bbar (alxirixlaal) .. 
Bfait CgcDoalogut pa 
negyriji), 

Bh rji or Barbfairojf 
(grau p rcher) 
Chajttir ( amer agtl 
coltarlml). 

Bhin k 

Dhobi (mhenoaa) 
Dorn ... 

Qadarla (shepherd) • 
OcrsilD 

Odiar 

Jit 

Blehhi(ag tcolUiriit) 
R&hl (julkl beerer), 
Ealwir (datilkra) „ 
Ehatik (pig and pool 
try breeder) 

ST ‘to# 
Ihjw? 
6,043 
M7 1 

B 

lAva 

4,506 

ntjM 

6 « 1 
fi 

taros 
a,i49 
2.163 
60,4 4 

14 149 

au,r T 

ATT 

1 144 

IMIS 

6 SSI 

a,SB4 
11 600 

631 

*/?S4 

SS,I8S 

11 

8,»2S 

a 

11 tir 

I 674 
t 036 

taiw 

7 4oS 
14 Ml 
27# 
B6« 

Kljaath or Elyath 
(wrlbe) 

Eort (wearer) 

Kofublr (Mtter) ... 
KormlorKuDb! ... 
Lodb or Lodha (wilrt. 
rator). 

Lohlr (bJicknallh) ... 

LonU (eaU-axtTaolorX I 

Ulti (gordLaer) .. I 
Malllb (boatmiD) .. 
Ml (baiber) ^ 

Plsl (fovirr watch 
mac) 

8ani 1 gold xsd illret 
amitli). 

Tagt .. 

Tan.oU (btteJ-DTil 

mIWX 

Tell ( nsan) ... 

Dosp^fled 

Tolal .. 

Iu,S70 

V81 

tyoso 

ifi4H 

11,784 

MS 

3> 

1 13,630 

104 
100)3# 

2# 

6.27# 

10,U9 

396 

MO 

#0.343 

Ma,«7 I 

1 4 762 

1 1 7*4 

1 10,366 

411 

1 8,66# 

234 

' 31 48U 

ses 

4,623 

14 

M4# 

4 nt 

l#0 

109 

6M#1 

806 400 


Caitea and occuparioaj aro luoxtritnbl^ mixed np, and manj of tbe names 
of the laUer, which will be^^rea hereafter, or© ordinarily used os caj to names 
Ahlr* must not bo confounded with Ahars, who are found at present on 
Almrr «.d Ahli,. HtSmgnnga, In Sunbhal, Hajpnni, and 

In the Dolgbboarlng parganahs Aaadpur, Saltoswiin 
and UjhAnI, of the Bodaun dlstnot,— tract familiarly known under Oio namo 
Ahorit.* Ihese Ahara, equally with tho Ahirs, claim descent from tlioJddonbansi 
(TAdn) IlAjputs, but the laltor say that thty aro tho real JSdonbansi, descandod 
in a direct lino from Krishna, and that tlio Ahar# are descended from tho cow- 
herds in Krishna a sonico. As proof of the mfononty of tho Ahars, they point 
to their halnU of eating fish and milking cows. They are, howoicr, almo t 
universally confounded by other dosses aud very often disagroo in tho accotmts 
thoy givo of their own genealogies. 


Ablr iBbdlrUloQS. 


Tho fonowing sobdirisions’ of Ahirs oro 
shown in tho recent consns rclarns (1881) 


> The ca^e* lelKtcd bj* the centai Jepartmeot were tbo^e onl/of mhlcb tht total for ibe 
pro btcc* cxcc«a«] lOo coa a tepante lUt o( the an pccUled ** lo the cen m forn hu bne 
rHTpartil frotn tho TtroaenUr retenti aod li fflreQonn. 7a»ut * aeptO. QhMi«I_ n. a. 

» ^Nithmwe than 100 menbere each. nu. uwia, i, p. s. 
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Name of subdivisibn 

n'otnl po- 
pulation. 

Females. 

Name of subdivision 

Total po 
pulation 

Females 

Bagla or Bagfilia ... 

121 

64 

Unspecified 

7,712 

8,142 

Gw nlbansi 

135 

20 

Specified subdivisions 



Jdiliibnnsi 

7,661 

3,296 

wilhnuder 100 mem- 



barfiufin 

166 

67 

bers each 

CO 

325 

Padbfiuian . . 

161 

67 


— 

M — 




Total 

16,667 

6,981 


A fuither account of this caste -will be found m the notice of the Muttra 


distiict, their oiigmal seat 

Like the Jdts the Giijars say they came from the west, and are found as far 

west as, and even beyond, the Indus Nearly tJiree- 
fouiths of those in the Panjab are Musalmans As to 


Gfijars. 


their origin Mr. Beames thinks^ the most probable stoiy is that which makes them 
a Cl OSS between Rdjputs and Ahirs Their habits are more pastoial than agricul- 
tural ; and Mr. Beames mentions a deiivation he had heard of their name from 
gall, a cow, and charna, to graze Without adopting as undoubted the theory 
just mentioned as to tlieir mixed descent, he points out that the piovince of 
Gujarat, which seems to have been their first abode,^ lies between the Rdjput 
province of Malwa, &e , and Sindh, where the Abhiri, who are supposed to be the 
Ahirs, formerly lived. He tliiuks their fine manly Aryan type of features nega- 
tives the supposition that they might be aboiigines After them aie named 
Gujarfit in the Ohaj Doab, Gujaranwala m the Rechna, and Giijar Khdii m the 
Sindh Sdgar A great part of the district of Saharanpur was during the last 
century called Gujidt, and even to this day among themselves the Gujars speak 
of a part of that district between the Ganges and Jumna as Gujrdt There are 
numerous sub-tnbes, such as Batdr, Khiibar, Khare, Jatli, Motla, Surddna, 
Piirbar, Jindhar. Mahainsi, and Kasane, All these tribes lutermariy on teims 
of equality, the prohibited gota being only those of the father, mother and pater- 
nal and maternal grandmother ® 


Giijar subdivieions 


The following subdivisions (with more than one 
hundred members) were found in 1881 — 


Fame of subdivision 

Total po- 
pulation 

Females. 

Name of subdivision 

Total po- 
pulation 

Females 

Bhadon 



41 

KatfiriyS 

••• 

302 

126~ 

Bhdie Sultdn 


703 

306 

Lomor 

• 

174 

68 

Bidbon 

• •• 

128 

65 

Lfidan ... 



62 

Boinor 

• t 

173 

64 

Mundan . , 

• 

SSO 

163 

Boswdr ... 

f •• 

134 

64 

Ndgre 


1,099 

428 

Chandel . . 

ttt 

161 

70 

Unspecified 


7,090 

2,956 

Jabfidan 


107 

66 

Specified subdivisions 

667 

266 

Jap (or Td]0 

• • 

196 

85 

with under 100 mem- 



Kalydni .. 


129 

60 

bers each 




Kapas! ... 

• •• 

199 

86 





K&ras 

• •• 

T 

273 

106 

Total 

• •• 

12,163 

6,038 


‘ SuppL Gloss , L, p 101 ®Mr, Ibbetson qaenes tins supposition and points out that 
Gu]ara aro numerous m the hills of and beyond our N.-W. frontier. ® SuppL Gloss , I , p. loj. 
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From the rernaonltr liala oompUed m the cenaos office the following 
Tlrt^mifpeclfled^oftlie appear to be the details of the “ anipeciHod ” caataA, and 
thej ore added hero as it may be of some raterest to 

ascertain them — 


Kune of cute. 


Oenenl ootrapeilon. 


Total pope* 
latloo. 


Achirja- 
B belia •m 
B aotatta 
Banjirm „ 
BAnjpbor 
Bartovil 
Bid ^ 

Barw I M 
Beogall ^ 

Dl iDli 
Bbfl ^ 
Bltwir ^ 
BMtl‘ ^ 
Chaobia^ 
Obhlpl « 

B«nl ^ 
Deroteei • 
Bbtmla m 
G boal M 
Jalawlr 
Joahf 
JsUba 
Eamia^* 

E sboQ « 
Kanchan ~ 

Ka jar M 
Ka*«ri M 
Ki bmfrl 
Rhlfl 
RbaXtri r. 
EotimiU 
Kali ^ 
LobU >- 
UaMhrahmao* 

Ifasihir 

ilarbaUa 

ileo 

lllmir 

Kat 

Orb 

FaHa 

ra«ta 

rat«i 

BaIa^lri 

lUoirbharia 

8a fbir 

6awri 

T wlif 

Thini 

Ibathm 

Uupedfled 


MioUtera of Uloda reli^on ^ >» 

Fowler ^ ^ ^ ^ 

IkrpeHnairr m. m >• 

lea ellloff (rralo dealer ^ 

8amboo-wo fcac » » 

Trader „ - 

Leaf plate adler torch beatar m 

Onaa^tter aad aaller m* 

Benaot ^ m* 

TWUf ^ ~ 

Laborer _ 

Oralo dealer aod coltiTalor m 

Smalt trader m* m 

A^mcBltarfat, laad-owser » 

Oalico prioter ^ ^ 

Tailor ^ ^ 

MeodicaiMj m 

Oottos-^au^er *•» m 

ifflkmeD coldrafor . » 

Qrua c<itter ahoesiaker ait, vearer .. 

Serraot, rareirtr of altoi m, ^ 

Wear r ^ 

Boom paloter m. m 

C 111 aior >. •>. 

Daoeer nroadtole m 

Kope-maVer trapper ^ ^ 

JJeial reaael dealer 
ifercfaaut 

Agrtrulturlat, Uborar dcnettle aarrant . 
Morehaat, aerraot ^ ^ 

G alo-MlIer ^ m »• 

BlrC'biuker ••• 

Trader ~ « •" 

Ferforraer of foneral ceremonfea of Illndoa, 

( lau baof le maker and lelltr 
prirau •« 

C IBrator ealGe-breedtr •» m 

Bdck Ujer m m 

jt crobat m* m 

Trader « 

DejOtar „ ^ — 

CtelUrator Held laborer ^ 

Braid, frlngeaad t p« xaikar » 

1 edler 
Dj r 

FMbnmBB and waief-ant freirtr 

Soake^barner m» ^ 

Dancer preatihtte m« ^ 

Coltirater ~ 

Brut and copper iml lb m •» 
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» mail U dedred (dooWfonr) by Fallco from IL «*«ai to^r J . 

with U aa If tb# word were a« I fd from Wait, a carpet, U^^neet, 

details aee below * Oriidaallj bowmaku' 

a^ both are ttnaUy acccmatcd BnhaiaPi. 


to boy* Elliot myi Ihi 

_ L U Inc- rrect^ 

" * By toot a^ to bs tbi mst u 
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Mohamnudao Edjpnta are often called Bingara or Bdnghara, and a good 

a., Bllmrt. mganmt 3 f haa been di.playod m ncoonnling for 

the name some, like the Eneyclop Metropd (art. 
*'Dehli girmg as the meaning “tqrncoataor renegades from the Hmda 
faith^ and others, like Sir J Mtloolm, translating it “barbarous’ According 
to the latter' the RAjputs themielvea tAj the word is denred from ran, battle, 
and garh, a fort, and explain the name as having been bestowed on them by one 
of the kings of Dehh os expressive of their bravery ; but the Uarhattas say 
that the denvabon is from rdn, a forest, and goH, a borbonam Bir Henry 
HUiot favored the denvation from ran, so that Hangar would mean “ wamor, 
but Hr Beames noticee that rdngra is a word said (on the strength of flloles- 
wortli 8 MarAlhi Dictionary) to be applied freely in abose of ponons or of speech 
judged to be rude and uncoath * This wonld sapportthe translation “ barbar 
■ons. Dr Fallon gives the word as rdn^Aof (Hindi!, “ Muhammadan Rdjpnts in 
the south and west of Malwa and m Movar, and he gives the word ningkarif “ a 
Hindi dialect spoken m those parts. He does not attempt to explam its origin 
The Hohammadan Odjars are few lo this dUtnot and are not fonnd else> 
. where m Robilkhand, but m the Bleemt division they 

muster SG,070 and in the Rae Btioli division 10,60G, 
the total for the united provinces* being 39,858 

The Tagis ere said to olaira oonneotioo with the Ganr tribe of Brahmans. 

The Muhammadan TagAs are fonnd m these provinces 
eidujively in the SahAranpur, MuinflFarnagar, Meerut, 
■Altgarli, Biilandshsbr, Bijuor and Morodabad dutrfots and all told numbered 
S6 070 persons. The name Tagd is said to be derived from H ttfdnnd (to giro 
up), possibly 111 connection with tbelr abandoomenk of the position of high 
Brahmans after R6ja Janamajavi s snako sacnSco From priests tho^ beramo 
agncultarists and tho legends conoemiog this change aro nnmerons,* They 
were found in full posseaiion of the Meemt distncl when the Jats and other off 
shoots of tho R^put caste swarmed across the Jumna as colonists Mr Forbes* 
asks if It IS posbible that the TogAs aro “ ancient Brahmans of tho country, 
oxcommnnlcatod m tho mass for evil deeds connected with tbo downfall and 


destmction of tho legendary city of nantinapcr? At tho coucloslon of tbo 
Btrugglo between Pnthivi RAj ond tho linhammadans tho TagAs came Into 
favor with the MosalmAn omporor, whoomploved tliom to harass tbo CbsnliAn 

• Ontr*J Indls, 11 304 » Soppt Oloi« I., 8 • ^erTth WoUm PretlocM 

•nd Osdh *For» JbII Becoaat o( tb*ra aod oftbe to wbirh iSej btrt rirw 

riwwHnppI OIo« I ^ IM • r4per oa Cute* W F*rb*i Eiq CJL, fomtrl/ 

ii&ffUtratc ot iletrat qootetl bj Bburlcf I CT 
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SAjputs to clan Fntln\i Paj belonged. Tlie enmity thus engendered 

between the Ghauhdus and Ta^ns had a Ion" continuance ^ 

o o 

The Jdts and Me^^Iit^s are few in number in this distiiot. The former (Jdts) 

aic duided into two "rand dnisions known looally 
J&ts ® '' 

as Pachhado and Dosw'alo (coi responding to the Dhe 

and the Hole of the Doab) The Pachlindcs, perhaps so called from pachchhimj 

^‘the west,” or from pichhe, aftcrwaid^,” arc, according to Sir Henry Elliot, 

a later swarm from that teeming hue of nations which has been wnnging its 

wayfiomtbe north-west fioin time iinnicmorial. They aie in consequence 

frequcnlly called Panjdbis and scaiccly date tlieir residence beyond a century 

before the present time, when the troubles of the empiie enabled them quickly 

to extend their usurpations”- The Desvnie or Dhe may, thinks the same 

w ritei , be deseendants of the Dahae, “whom we know to have been on the 

sboies of the Caspian, the conterminous iieiglibouis of the Massagetae (the 

great or, as Laicher supposes, the eastein Jdts) m the south-west, and on 

terms of amity with them during the latter period of then rosidenoe in that 

quaitei, and may therefore ha\e advanced w'lth them on their onwaid progress 

towards India, after the destruction of the Bactiian empire ” But Mr Beames 

mentions, as the hypothesis that is gaming giouud amongst sound philologists, 

that which makes them either Pdjputs who ha%c lost caste or the offspring of 

Bajputs and some lowei caste. He thinks that Sii Homy Elliot’s speculation 

about the Massageta3, &c , cannot bo supported.^ More immediately interesting 

is the description Mr, Beames gives of their manners aud customs They and the 

Gujars, Ahiis and some other tubes have the custom of marrying widow’-s to a 

younger brother of the deceased Imsband. This custom is known as cAadar 

dalna, a term derived from the ceremony adopted. Such a marriage is also 

commonly called laido or (m the Panjab) karewd, but this term is also apphed 

to concubinage generally It consists merely in the father-in-law handing over 

. the relict, who is accounted among his mdl (property), to the next younger 

son, who throws a scarf over her head This practice of widow marriage wuth 

a member of the deceased husband’s family is perhaps a relic of polyandrous 

customs, retained owing to the comparative scarcity of women and from a 

natural desire on the part of the head of the family to economise, as brides have 

invariably to be purchased by the father of the bridegroom Mr Alexander 

suggests that “ the custom may have been adopted in default of sati (by which 

' Shemng’s Hindu Tribes, 1,68 s Mr Alexander wntes that most of the Jafs 

in this district call themselves Pachhade, which Is supposed to he the superior division.. 

® Nor does he accord greater respect to General Cunningham's speculations regirdmg their 
supposed Indo Scythian origin, from the etymological resemblance of Xanthu to Jats For a. 
detailed examination of these theories see Suppl Gloss , 1 , 133—2. 
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the higher caatea diapoaed of thmr widows) oj the beet waj of arrsuging for the 
widow’s maintenaDoe and keeping her straight ’ 

hlewiit la the ancient name of Machen and gave its designation to the tribe 
lIoTTitli. called Mewfcti,' of which there are 12 snbdirhDons called 

Pdla. Mr Home in hia note on the castes of hltiwab 
speaks of the Mewfitis (under their synonym of Moos) as orerrouning the 
anlarbed in the interval between the fall or decline of the RAtbor dynas^ and the 
rise of the two powerful RAjpntraoes, the Benghars and the Chauhdns, who with 
other tnbes, like the danrs and Rbsdannas, oanie from the sooth and west and 
exterminated the Meos m these parts. Dr Fallon deecnbes them as ^'a thiev- 
ing tribe inhabiting the moaotoinoos part of Debit, bat adds that they'* are 
now letthog down into most rospoouble members of society ” Ho quotes two 
proverbial sayings regarding them — I ileo b4il jah d$ jab okhli bkar ru^wyd 
rciAwd U — “ When the Meo gives bis daoghter in marriage, he receives from the 
bnde-groom a mortar (for pounding grain} fuU of ailrer S M 40 ki pdt lArah 
bofoi men badld Uid hau — “ The Meo a son avenges the honor of his family oren 
after the lapse of twelve years Mr ChauniDgsoggestsibatperhapitbe Meos 
are such of the abongmal Mini popnialion of the Araralh hJIU os were oon 
verted to Mahummadanism, and that their name may be a oorrnption of Mewa- 
sAb or ' men of the monatain passes According to Tod * ‘ Mewosso Is a name 
given to the fastnosses In the AravolU hills, to which Mioas, KoUi and others 
make their retreat. Fdl, the term used for the main sobdivisIoDS of Meos and 
MinAsj IS said to moan a oommonity of any of the abonginal races, its original 
import being a defile or valley, fitted for onltivaUon or defence 

Two classes of Huhammadans not shown separately In the oeiiSDS reiamt 
. are the Khokars end Bldlis. Tho Khokars are said to 

wtiri VT * god , , , 

hare been HAjpats of the Balandshohr distnet convert 
ed in the time of BAbar and letUed near Samlbal M614s oro said to bo partly 
converted Tajos and partly descendants of a Katehna DAjpat who tumod 
Muhammadan. 

Tho inhabitants of Momdabad may be divided occordlng to occupation, into 
two primary eloascs^thoso who as landholders ond 
Oa»iAtioM. husbandmen denvo their Jiving from the soil, nod thoso 

■who do not To the former the census of 1881 allots 77l,fl61*personf, or 67-05 


ptr cent, of the total population, and to iho latter 880, Cl'* persons, or 8i'V5 per 

> SJe* Mndli for ih« m**co]lD* sod A/ for the ffobln*. * nija* 

thsall p,7S * Fora ^\r Thie nnmber has Leto ametd it Sj Ihsl the latto 

of the toul i>opa1slloD t» the srloiItonUfioioUtloii ts lh« ■nwulhst between lb# atUBPSf cx 
tnUt of all ocvopatlofis ud the Rambcr of malea *h& afrlcaltnisl ecnf>«tWoa. 
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cent Excluding the families of the persons so classified, the number allotted to 
the foimer class is reduced to 315,205 ^ persons actually possessing or working 
the land. The details may be thus tabulated ' — 




Male 

Female 

Total. 

Landholders h, 

Cultivators 

Agricultural labourers 
Estate office service* 

• • • 

••• 

• • • 

11,877 

216,162 

38,766 

2,879 

1,816 

38,276 

6,433 

7 

13,692 

258,438 

45,189 

2,886 


Total agriculturists ' 

268,674 

46,631 

316,205 


The density of population per square mile of cultivated area vanes from 1,108 
in the Moradabad tahsil to 572 m the Hasanpur tahsil. 


Following the example of English population statements, the census dis- 

ClasBifioation according tiibutes the inhabitants amongst six great classes— (1) 
to census returns professional, v 2) the domestic, (3) the commercial, (4) 

the agricultural, < 5) the industrial, and (6 ) the indefinite The fit st or professional 
class numbered 9,779 males, amongst whom are included 3,766 persons engaged 
in the general or municipal government of the country, 665 engaged in the 
defence of the country, and 5,348 engaged in the learned professions or in 
literature, ait and science. The second or domestic class numbered 3,427 
members and comprised all males employed as private servants, washermen, 
water-carriers, barbers, sweepers, inn-keepers and the like The third or commer- 
cial class numbered 11,617 males, and amongst these are all persons who buy or 
sell, keep or lend money aud goods of various kinds, such as shop-keepers, 
money-lenders, bankers, brokers, &c. (2,596) , and persons engaged in the con- 
veyance of men, animals or goods, such as pack-carriers, cart-drivers, &c. 
(9,021) Of the fourth or agricultural class something has been said already ; 
but besides the 268,674 males engaged in agriculture, as shown in the pre- 
ceding table, the census returns include in this class 2,499 persons engaged about 
animals,® making a total of 271,173. The fifth or industrial class contains 
79,123 members, including all persons engaged in the industrial arts and 
mechanics, such as dyers, masons, carpenters, perfumers, &c (4,981) , those 
engaged in the manufacture of textile fabrics, such as weavers, tailors, cotton- 
cleaners, &c. (36,014), those engaged in preparing articles of food, such as gr.un- 
parchers, confectioners, &o (13,951; , and lastly, dealers m all animal, vegetable 
or mineral substances (24,177). The sixth or indefinite class contains 235,172 

I Form XII , table 6 * That is, agents {kdrtnda), orderlies and messengers 

(chaprdsiX and others employed by landholders m the management of their estates * Class 

iV , Order IX. 
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EmlfntioQ 


Dietnben, including Ubourera (18,087), penonj of independent meuci (4), nnd 
pereons of no epecihed occupation (217,101) 

From tbo loTteit or labouring cUas are obtained nearly oU the reorulta 
for emigration to the colonlee, and how imall a 
number even of that olasj oonaent to undergo exile, 
notwithstanding the frequent presaure of want of late yean, will be seen from 
the following statistici — 

Tlie number of emigrants between Kovember, 1879 and December, 1881,^ 
wae 451 adults ^97 females), youths 17 (6 fomalos) 
and 8 infants (I femele), total 402 (104 femalei). 
Tbeir destlnauons were Tnnidad 197 (40 females), Jomaioa 196 (56 females), 
Dememra 42 (6 females), St. Vincent 29 (4 females), and St Lucia 8 ^no 
females) 

The number of villages or townships inhabited by the popnlatJon, agri 

_ . ... oultoral and otherwwe. Is retnmed by the census of 

Ta«Qt tUUc**. '' 

1881 as 2,448 Of these 2,801 had less than 1,000; 

13i between 1,000 and 5,000 0 (Aghw^npur-llnghalpur, TliifcurduiSni, 

ITarauli, Sirs!, K4nt, Hasunpur, Dbeoaura, ond Dsohhr/ioD^ bolween 5,000 
and 10 000 and 5 (Moredabad, Dhandaufi, Bambhal, Bar^i ToHo, and 
Amroha) over 10,000 Inhabitants 

The Dumber of inhabited bonsea according to tbe recoot (1&81) oeosus 
was 148,681 In 1872 they were roturaod at 262,844, 
DwelllDff*- ^ farther disUnetioD between those built ** with 

skilled lobour (17,120), and those with unskilled labour (236,21b) was drawn, 
which has not been imitated m tbe last returns. Wo arc not called upon to 
repent here tbo desonptloas given in nearly every preceding notice of tbe 
kind of houses occupied bv the people, nor is it poaiiblo to add anjlhing new 
on this subjocL 

Tbe absence of good boilding-stone may have something to do with the 
paualy of objects of archxoological Interest. The 
Areb»olo #7 following list professes to include nil places whom 

temples, mosques, ahnnes, ore found, that have any pretence to antiquity 
or interest. The places are giren in iho order of tahsUs, and the figures in 
brackets indiento the local idea as to the probable age In years, except whoro a 
dato IS given j— In tabill TliikurdwAra thero aro ancient mounds (Mmi) at 
Barkara khis, Farlipor Kislm, QotAvolI, BAzidpur, 
Thiktirdwtrs. SaltAnpur, Tikhcnti ildukua JUakiiSrpur, and iliidho- 

1 Ifo lUlUUcs betor# ^oTetBbeT UTS »w tTsIUWe. 
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vAla ; funeral momiincnis to commomorafe places wlicic nulows l 1 a^o commit- 
ted fati at Hamnagar \S0), •Tainnau 'ila (125) Knmfdpnn tlwo, each 100), Sur- 
jnnnagar (150), Sabalpur (150), Tahnrabad (150 , Kli.u Khcra (100), >Slierpnr 
t200j and Ratipnr (125 ; Ttiiulu temples at Malimtulpnr Lfil (05), Bnbadwaln 
(150), llnsapur (SO), Tliakmdw ira (two, 00 and 70), f^ateli-nllnligani (tno, 00 
and 100), Aliibad (5(0, lileupnr (00), Kliai Xvhor.i <500), and Il(i|pnr Knlan 
(50), and Muhammadan niO'-qni’'^, •-lirinesj <(.e , at Shinifd Khoia (50,i\J(in- 
pnr Sahib (50), Th^dainlw ma (tliree, 50, 70 and 115), JnmndwAIa (70, 
Fatohnllabganj (thice. GO, 70 and 60), Shaiifnagni (50), and Surjannagar 
(50). 

Jn ^Moradabnd there are aneienl mounds Wra) at SirdArnagar and 

KurKhera, and JJindti temple*? at Jliighalpiir (232j, and 
Bhojpur A-'U (20()t. Thi* Muhammad.m mo«qucs and 
shrines are 7 in number, j heing at ^Inglnlpnr (218, 200, 250 and 220), and 
three at Moradabad The latter throe are the ./dm’ tlio fort il/fuy/f/, 

and the Ddihhuln^ all built in 1G25 A D 

Moradnliid f Jloradah'id fort was oreefod by nnstam KliAn 

in the same 3 *oar. The bridge across the Hajhcra in Ddari I'a supposed to bo 
about 250 3 cars old, and to have been built in Slifib JahAn’s time under the 
super\ision of Kustain Khan. 

The onl} objects worthy of mention in BilAn are two mounds (Uicra) at 

Kabtn and SnrlbAl. In t disil Amroba there is, near 
Amrolm itself, a ennous ohl well called Bawnn Zudn 
(age uncertain) and, in that town, a mosque and sbnno (zxurai) lu mulinlla 

Saddo to Shaikh Saddo, (ho famous tomb (daigdh) of 

Amroha ci -tir i • , , , , 

bliuli Wilajat, and numerous other objects of interest 
which will bo found mentioned in tlic town notice. 

In tahsil Sambhal there are the remains of an ancient fort in Snrabhal 
g itself, locally ascribed to Pnthni BAj, and on the 

mound which is pointed out ns the site of this fort 


Amroha 


Sambhal 


there is an ancient mosque, said to have been built by the emperor Babar on 
the site of a Hindu temple, or, according to another account, the mosque is 
merely a Hindu temple converted into a Muhammadan place of worship ^ 
There is another small masonry fort in the MiAn sarAi w*ard (250) It is said 
that there are only two Muhammadan shrines of special interest, both at Sher 
KhAn sarAi (200 and 400) The remaining places of interest are Hindu iiratks 
of holy places along the courses of sacred streams These are the BAnsgopAl 

1 Bee separate notice of Sambhal, po$t. 
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tbo Bijpni oIaiib GbOdren of snob marriages among tbe OAstes excepted are 
uroaliy recognised as tme members of the onata 

There ere no castas that admit of the enrolment of onUidon, and 
( 1 ) Biclailtm irom and none that do not exolado members on their conversion 
ra-ad ml n t o n to coito. to Ohnstiamty or Mohammadflnjsm.* There ij nt pre- 
sent no psrtionlar caste from which Mubammadarusm is making converts. 
Besides oonrersion to another rehgion, the nsnal causes of CLToIasion from 
caste among BrAhmans, R^pnts and Banins are <1) publicly drinking wine j 
(2) eating and drinking with men of another religion and (S) taking a wife from 
another casto (except amongst J6ts and HAjpots) There oro other eonses, 
such us the killing of a cowj bat connotion for a crime, snoh as theft, is not 
regarded as a gronnd of excloaion Amoogst the lower orders on ontcast is ro- 
adnutted after obtaining the consent of the casto-peopje and on payment of d 
6ne. The higher castes never m praotloe re-admit an exclnded member All 
caslo-qaeitions arc laid before &panehdyat or oommitioe consisting of the pnn 
clpal members of the caito. 

There u no system of divorco among the higher castes bnt among (bd 
^ ^ lower castes, on the complimt of o husband or wife, a 

^ divorce can be prooarod by the deotson of a 

of the caste-pcopio Tbo subseqaent union of a divorced Hindn woman with 
another husband is reoognixed as a iarth marriage. 

In boundoiy disputes private arbitration wos formerly much in fashion, and 
often the decision wnsleit to a single indlvidnal appointed 
by common consent. The arbitrator, having bathed tiod 
a rope or thread aroond hia waist, and taking a bamboo sbok In hii hand, walked 
around tho bonndatj line, whilo OhamArs mtrkod oat places for the boundary 
pillars and boned charcoal at the points that wore settled 

Ohandhris are appointed m most trades, bat nre losing tbeir old inOnonoe 
and power It is only by Government that they aro ranch rocognitcd or 
utilised. 

'We shall not add hero to what has been said in former volanics on tho sabjeo^ of 
_ IBndiiisra gonerally, nor is lloradabad tbo special homo 

BellfteBt mwSiUfm. , » ^ , a » l r j i 

of any scot, so far at least ns u known. A list of dovoteci 
has already been given m tho portion of this notice concerned with tho ccosos, 
bat it of course gives no cino (o the proportions df the Ilinda community 
that oro votaries respectively of Yishna and Bhivo- Neither docs it probably 
give anything liko on exhaostlvo statement of tho numerous socts, 8ofar 
from furnishing tho last, It is probable that amongst tho 4,115 lo-called Tsuh- 
< iSU. ^ C7 
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ti'iv.'ih llicic are a score oi so of flifTocnt sects fo \Aliom (lie common name 
Vaislnmv a applies. Somelliing lias been done in tlic A\n 3 ' ol dosciibiug those 
seels in former volumes, butnocessuih ni a di-jointod fashion, and it is im- 
possible from the census returns to dot ei mine m .^lnch district an}-- paiticular 
'■ect IS most prevalent. It will bcic‘'Oi\cd to the notices on Muttra and 
Benares to give an account of (ho seels of Ijimhis not ulrcadj'snfTicieutly noticed ^ 
But there IS a special icii'^on nh} wo should duioto some space here to tho 
ri\ al lehgion The pi ofcs«cd follow ers of Islam muster 
strongest in Morndabad of any district in these Pro- 
vinces, numbering 381,716 to 767.811 Hindus., or a little more (ban half the 
number ol llio latter. The prominent fcninics of tho Muhammadan religion 
ma} be grouped under siv heads. (I j The causes which led to Muhammad’s 
success, (2) tho dislineluo character and pecuhai structure of tho Kurfin, (3) 
tho traditions h} which it is snjiplotnonlcd ; (4) the doctrinal side of Isldm , ( 5 ) 
its moral and practical fuIoj and (6) its scctninn dn isions and corruptions. Tho 
fir^t fi\eof those heads will not he dealt with here, .as there are ample sources of 
information elsewhere, and it will ho enough to refer tho reader to a lecent 
synopsis of ihcni bi Piofessor iMonicr W'llhams." Of the sectaiian divisions of 
Muhammadanisiu whiclifall undoi tho si\lh head, a brief account ivill bo giveui 
The Prophet, tradition asserts predicted the nppdainnco aftoi Ins death of 73 

sects, of winch one only would bo imlitly re^aided as ortho- 
■ 111 scclionnl din- , ’ , 

slons do\ \Miethcr tbc traditional number has been yet leach- 

ed or passed is doubtful, but ceituiu it is that each sc^ciall}’- imagines that itis 
the onl} true form of Islam and tho one indicated in the prophecy. The three 
mam di\ isions, howoici . aic without question tho Sunnis, Shias and Wahhabis, 
the last aver}' modern sect, as we '^Inll presentlj^ see. It is usual to describe as 
Sunni't. the Indian Muhammadans, the Turks, Egyptians and Arabs , to apply 
the term Sliia to the Persians, and that of Wahhabi to the inhabitants of Eastern 
Arabia But tins territorial dnision is — as the recent census returns amply 
demonstrate — only partially true, jierhapsno more so than the statement that Eng- 
lishmen are members of tho Church of England and Irishmen of that of Home. 
The analogy is not so far-fetched as it might seem, for the w’liter just mentioned® 
remarks that the Sunnis constitute a kind of established church, while the Shias 
and Wabhfibis represent the nou-conformists. He writes . — 

“The dissent of the Shias turns mainly on the Buccession to the Khalifate The Snnnfs con-^ 
iider thcmsclveB the only orthodov followers of Muliammad, on tho ground that they accept 

^ For E&manandis or Ramfivats, see Gnz., IV,, 290-92 , Kabir Panthis, Jdid^, 562-66 , Jains, 
111,497-99, Sfidhs, VI, 73-74 , .Togia, Bairngis, and Saunyfiiis, V., 691-92 , BiehnOis, /did, S02| 
Atfths, Radhaballabis and Aghorpanthis, VI , 664-67 ^ In an article on Muhammad and 

his teaching in the /Nineteenth Century for Julj’, 1882, pp 60 83 2 Professor Monler 

Williams In the article abore referred to< 

M r ivj t t ; ' 
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Ab4S*bakr Oouir ud OUim^ (tha flnt two behiff tbe Prophets £aib«n4n Uir end tbe third b£i 
ton la4aT) ti rifhtM KhtUft or taccetson of Mohemmid, and that thej nbmlt tbeoulm 
to tho anlliaritj of thstntdltVxu (SooBtli) at Interpreted bj fonrfrealdocton (mDetimn oaHtd 
TnAm t), Etnlft, UiUk, Shiftl and Hanba!, eaafa of whom 1% the leader of a different TeUftoa 
partj aoKiDr the Bnanta. 

**Tbo Sblu on the other bod, proteit agalntt (be le;«lit7o( the tnooM^oo of Uobtamad e 
three Immediate tnooeMon, and declare that the EbaUhattonfht to ha e paaeed at oneo to All, the 
Fropbet*! eoGfln and tondn^aw (hoabend othladaaghterFitlmahaDd father of Haaao andnoanln). 
Tbej are add to hare teeeded abont M^^ean after the HI jrah bat In reality tbejezlftedaadlBfej}* 
ten from the time of ilnhammad ■ death tb ngh not la great onmben or ei an orgeolted bod/ 

* The Shlaa, la faot, out/ ockDowtedge tweire tme tsceenonof the Prophet, wbom thrj 
call Imtma or rahgloia leaden, the drat three belay All. Haaanand Ilamln, and the tmlfth, Abi 
Kfalm (alio ealJed Uahdl, ** the guided") ThU twelfth Imim la held to be atlU IMag hi aome 
place of ooneealraeat. Bom In the neJghbonrhood of Baghdad Is the X5llh jearof the Hljrah, be 
dlaappeaxed tn a mjaterloaa manner and H to reappear at the eod of the world, or, aa eoma eay 
at the aeeond comtog of Chrlit. la tbe meanwhile the 8b£aa are wltboot^ aapmsa aplrltnal 
head and are obliged to troft for gddaoee to thdr XlnjtaMda, or learned doeton, who dedde 
upon an gneathma of doetrtoe and Uw 

* It U a mlftake to arrppoee that the Sblaa differ troo the Snsnh b eoentlal dootrlaei. 
Hererthalaea Bhtai are oertainlj tnolloed to gtre too great hoeor to All, adding to tba two 
elaaaei of the ttroil creed a thlrd-<that AH la tbe Wall or repreaeDtalire of God. Soma of tbo 
thirt^Mwo aoota lato wMeii the Shlaa are eald to be diridad even erlnee an tneJlaithm to cxaH 
All abore Uehammad, and oo« aect bolda him to b* aalz^caraaUoa of tbe deltj It la alao wreay 
tonrppoae that the Shiu reject tradltloo. Tbay do set aaaeot to the vbele bodf of Snnaab 
accepted bj the Son ala, bat thej bare a Simnah of their own, and Ihla coatalna lome traditbiia 
held In emmon b7 both Sonoli and Shlaa 

* Tbe Bhlaa, of omtree obaerre tbe cereottmlee of the Uabarram, or flrat loeath of tbe U»> 
hammadan ;eer mooh more rtrlctlj than the Sonala. Tba latter anl7 keep tbo 10th daj vttli 
moob aolemnItT' aa tbe daj of ihe oreattoa of Adam aodCrei bet all tbo firat tendajaare 
ebcerred bjlhaShlu an daja of moomlDg for tbe TnartTrdom of AH (aamalnaled at Edta In 
the Tear f 00) and for tbe tsarder of hla aooa naun eod IlonlD. Ila«an h aoid to bare been 
polaooed bj hla owa wife, and riuaahi with aerentj^wo reUtIm and followcrt met a crael death 
at Eaibeli near Bagfadad, btlog there nnancred bj TaxU, son of the lirrt XTmajjadKhalEf 
(Uoirlja). Hence tbe HhHt peiionn pngiiaugee to ibr tomb of Huain and hla faUowrDarijre 
at Eaihali aa well aa to the Kalwh at Mecca. Tbdr religion la generallT of a leoa oaohankal 
charaotor than that of tba Sannia. Tbty an more tbooabtfal and tpecalatlra and leti Indlned 
to Interpret the material deaerlptloo^ In (be Earia Uterallj Their modo of praTiny Ttrlca 
from that of tbe Snonli tba anna bolny held atralgbt don lettead of created orer tba brcait. 
Probobij tbe lofloanca of Zoroaatrlanlin In Pcnla fatlped to Bodtfj tbe PenXan form of 
latim. It la to be acted that the Sbta teneta gare birth to a kind of nsfatlcal phlloaopbT 
called 641 ^^1 rorr almtlar to tba Indian Vedista ajatem 

Tbe WahhibW were foonded aboat IMjeara ayo a man named Jlahamsad bet were 
called after Abd-ol-Wahhdb, tbe name ef their fonader'a father TbejaraTcrj perltanJcal, 
tcjectlaf all traditional teaching except that of the Prophafa rcmpankrai prohlWtlog pilgrim 
agei to the ahtinaa cl thelmlmaoe to tbf tomha of Plr^ and la other retpeeti trjing to 
reetore I»Um to tha condition of greater pnrH/ which crrlilmltT belooyed to It Dot the/ are 
rer/ and are food of adrocatlog JebU, or the noderUlclsg of rellglooe ware— ilka 

the CkrlitUn enmdca^-agaliiit til laiUela, vbteerer a probAbtlllj of i ccct a i efftre.'* 
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As is shown by the census returns the Muslims of India for the most part 

call themselves Sunnis, but the majority really follow 

Indo-Muhammaaans tti' jp r t -lt-i. jxi 

a Minduized form oi Islam which has adopted many 

practices and superstitious observances from Hinduism. There can, indeed, 
be fewer subjects of greater interest than this one of the Hiuduizing process 
which the Muhammadan invaders of India have undergone —a process which 
has not been confined to their religion, but has included their domestic, social 
and even pohtical institutions The astonishing preservation of Hinduism 
is itself a problem, and its reaction on Isldm has been at least as striking as 
Islam’s influence upon Hindiiism: indeed, some observers see a tendency on 
the part of the latter to extend itself at the expense of Isl6m * The convention- 
al divisions of Indian Muhammadans into the four classes of Saiyids, Mughals, 
Pathdns and Shaikhs has already been mentioned and commented upon. The 
Saiyids have been called the Brahmans of Muhammadanism, and, like the four 
conventional castes of Hindds, these classes of Indo-Muhammadans are again 
sub-divided into what for most practical purposes may be regarded as castes, 
for each has its own customs and observances, and although, according to the 
Kurdn, all the followers of the Prophet are religiously and socially equal, they 
have very strong caste-ideas w'lth regard to marnage, coramensality, &c 

Among the points of contact between Indo-Muhammadanism and Hinddism 
may be mentioned the reverence accorded to aged men W'ho have lived holy 
lives and are regarded as spiritual guides The Muslim’s name for these spiri- 
tual leaders is Fir, and the tombs of Piis in all parts of India are thronged 
- with worshippers In the North-West there are five Pirs who receive special 
honour, corresponding probably to the five Pdndavas among the Hindus 

The Christian religion is mainly represented by the /^mencan Episco- 

The Chnstian religion Mission. From its 17th annual report^ we 

the American Epiflcopaiian learn that there are Mission stations at Moradabad, 

ISSIOQ* 

Chandausi, Sambhal and Amroha There appear to 
be no less than 35 Sunday schools in Moradabad, with 1,150 pupils of all 
ages The adult congregation is stated to be about 450 in number Of 
day-schools there are 28 in Moradabad itself, of w'hioh 12 are boys’ vernacular, 
14 girls’ ditto, and one boys’ and one girls’ Anglo-vernacular There are 44 
teachers and 862 pupils (196 Christians and 666 non-Christians), with an a\er- 
age daily attendance of 770 The annual cost is stated at Rs 6,524, or Rs. 7 9 
or each pupil. At Chandausi there are two boys’ and two girls’ vernacular 
and one boys’ Anglo-vernacular, at Sambhal two boys’ and six girls’ verna- 
cular schools and one hoys’ Anglo-vernacular, and at Amroha there are two 
* See Barth’s Religions of India (Trubner, 1882), p 289 el passim. *I)ated January, 1882 
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boys vemacnlar scliools For the whole diitnot,1hen, the MIsuod prondes 
46 echool* (4 Anplo-vemaonlor', which haye 66 teachers and 1,828 piqula (1,086 
non Ohnstians), costing aonnallj Bs 8,293, or Rs. 6 2 for each pnpIL The 
nitjye Ohnstlon community in each circait (according to the report) nnm- 
bered (1881) in Momdabad 62u, in Ohandaoii 41, m fljtmhhpl 714 and m 
Amroha634 total 1,909^ 


The bnildings belonging to the Mi&sion incinde seven churches valued at 
Ra 8,600, and 12 parson agaa at Ra 11,900, free from nil debt. With one 
exception the accesaioni to the oommonity donngthe two years 1880 and 1881 
were all from * Hindiiism * and are stated ai 89 for the former year nud 150 
for the latter The report la silent as to the classes of the Hmdu population 
from which oonrerts are drawn, bat work among the OhamArs is mentioned 
as “giving enoonragement The report does not allude to any industrial 
branches in conneotioQ with the Mlasion work m this dUtnot such os exist in 
‘8li4hjahdnpar 


Amongst the many poets and histonnns whose memory has ponsbod 

_ . . the name of one at least is presorvedL Ulr SaAdit 

liUsntim and la&fit^ ' 

All, better known by his poetical namo 6a5dat, 

was a pupn of 6b6b Wil4y&t UUoh and a resident of Amroha. Bo was 
the author of a poem called Ssh SalAum, coDtainlng tho story of two^lovers 
who htod m the time of the woiir Kotor nJ-din Kh&n A long list of 
modem authors and thar works, both pnnted or Iilhogruphod and In manuscript, 
might be given in proof of tbo fact that litoratiiro it not nogirotod in £Iorsd 
abad, A dry calologae would, however, have but litUo genoral interest, and wo 
meat be content with noUcing that among the works alluded to are a Ponlan 
dictionary, three treatises on grammar, half a-doion on history, some laliollod 
‘poetry,’ and a considerable number of religious polemical easaysdofendlng Islim 
or attacking Hinduism The large majority of these works aro m Urdu or Per- 
sian Sanskrit litoniUiro is rcproscutod by at least one work, the Sambkal J/a 
hdlmya, which is a kind of manual fur pilgrims to Sambhal Tire work docs not 
appear to have been translated la to the vernacular It professes to bo a port of tbo 
Siandd purda, but contains no clue to tbo author or tho date of its compila 
tion It is dinded into 27 chiptert containing 1,784 sloka^ There is little of 
historical interest In the work, the greater part of it bolog occupied with do* 
cnpUons of tho various Kretfit and their virtues, with nairatiTca of tho wonder 
fol rosnlts obtained by indinduals from vUlting them 

iTbsMoniiriTrttbetoUlof •»! ObrtitUiw tm 17th mrwj srua 

JIfforMinelod* i»4 ooly tbt bsUt* Chri»itu) eojamuBHy bol th* European dtQ #t>l mlmiry 
rttUeott. Thers b thettfor* a coniHeraWo diacrtpaney bftvm Iht two enomeralion*. 
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It is usual to speak of Hindi as tlie language of the common-people 
throughout these provinces, but recent resedich has disclosed the existence of 
at least tuo mam languages, the Easterri Hindi and the Western Hindi, with 
many subordinate dialects. This district comes within the area of the Western 
Hindi,' of which the typical dialect is the Biaj ^ In passing it may be rferaarked 
that the recent census (1881) gives the mother-tongue of all persons in the 
diBtnctj except 532, as Hindustani. Of those excepted 438 spoke English, one 
Assamese, 75 Bengali, one Greek, two Gujr6ti, three Kumduni,two Panjabi and 
10 Pashtu. 


There are numerous printing presses established under high-sounding 
j ^ , names and ten vernacular newspapers are published— 

Newspapers nine m Moradabad and one in Amroha These are 

known by the following names • — Naiyai-i-Azam, Ain-ul-AJchhdr^ Aina-i-^ikan- 
dan, Aajmu-l~Hind, Sitdra-e'Hind, Ndru-l-Akhhdr, AUibdr-t-Lauh-i^Mahfdz, 
RohilLhand Akhhdr^ J dm- 1 ~ Jam shed or RoJalkhand Panch, Ahsan-nl~Akhbdr. 
The last is published at Amroha. 

One liteiary society under the name of the British Indian Association has 
been in existence since June, 1868, and the Arya Samlij, a Hindu religious 
society, was started m July, 1879. 

We have already mentioned the Mission schools, and it remams only, to 

notice those estabhshed by the Government The sta- 
Eaucation . . .. i p n 

tistics tor these tor the jeai 1880-81 may be shown 

as follows : — 


Class of school 


rZila(higli) 


Goremmsrt {S 

Municipal. | Government Girls 

[Mnmcipal ... 

Aided by C Boys ... 

Government (.Girls ... 
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11,238 

2,7i9 

14,41-2 

479 

1,342 

884 

4,696 

3,888 


’ See Bcames’ Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan dLangnoges of India in S rols, 
(Trubner, 1872-79), and Dr. HoQrnle’a Grammar of the Gaudian Languages (Trubner, 1880). 
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If to the 1 68 Qovenunent and aided iclioolfl we add the 46 miasicmary lohooli 
already deacribed, we get a total of more than 200 but Boma of the miMionaty 
Bohoola are molnded in those “ aided by Government, ” to that the nuniber of 
actual BohooU^ open m the year was aomething less than two hundred The 
high charges incurred for the zQa school brings op the arertgo annual cost 
of education at a Government sohool to Ea 9^-8, but at pure Tillage 
schools it only costs Bs 6-3 0, whnii is almost the same as we found to bo the 
cost of the mianonary schools. In disUngnishing between the expenditure borne 
by the State and that not so borne, the Tillage schools are treated as of the latter 
class, although the payments are made direct from the Government treasury 
The reason of this is thst a oess equal to or greater than the allotment of fuadi 
for these schools is collected over aud above the ordinary land reTonne. 

The olassifloatlon adopted In the above statement u that used in former 
distnot notices, but it differs from the classification fonnd m the annual educa 
tional reports where terms having reference to local position, as iila, tahilli, and 
halkabandi, give place to high, middle and primary, which have regard only 
to status. The Govemment high Caila) school is the only one that sends up 
candidates to the Umrersity eutrance ezominatioD. The school-honse wu 
erected in 1868, on the model of the BareOly college, and Its cost wu defrayed 
in port by snbtonptioni. The middle English schools are- the mlddlo depart 
meot of the bgh school and the aided mission school at Albrtdabad These ore 
tested by the results of the annual anglo-Temaoulor examination. There are no 
middle girls schools. The mlddlo vomacuJar schools embmoo tbo upper depar- 
tments of all Government vomacalarsobooU (tahsHi, parganah and nllago), the 
oriental department formerly otloohod to the high school having becnebohihed— 
owing to absence of support ftom the olnssos for whose benefit it was opened. 
These middle vemacolsr schools ore tested by what is called the middhMilass 
vernacular examination, tncccts in which has now become a condition of ob 
taming admission to the eemco of Govommont m roost of its departments. 

Eoferring to the poor figure Bohilkband schools cut in the published 
returns of 1880-81, the Inspector attnbutod this to the hankering after Persian 
(a subject which has no place in the exnminafion), mamfestod by the boys of Iho 
division, who m consequence read the Urdu text books in n halfhearted way, 
and only to the extent deemed barely necessary to pan the examination Tbo 
percentage of failures lu Urdu is thoroforo largo, while in Hindi, a langosgo 
studied for its own solo and also (according to the loipeetor) more easily learnt, 
the percentage of fanurcs ii small. But the number taking up Hindi seems to 
have been to small (only 7 as against 146 oxamlnces in Urdn) as to scarcely 
» OmUUaj IndlftooM {dttf) Kboolf of wbkt no rrtorai srt iTstUU* 
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wan ant any general deduction. The smallness of the number is accounted for 
by the fact that scarcely any Hindi schools of the middle class exist. Only the 
town schools attained any success, all seven village (Jialhabandi) schools of this 
class failing to pass candidates. 

The total number of schools under the control of the committee consisted on 
31st March, 1881 of 6 tahsih (403 pupils), 2 parganah (111 pupils), 114 halka- 
bandi (3,259 pupils), 1 town-fund at Sambhal (49 pupils), 6 halkabandi girls’ 
(113 pupils), 8 municipal boys’ (288 pupils), 3 giils’ schools aided from municipal 
funds (56 pupils), andl anglo-vei nacular boys’ school at Amroha (75 pupils). 
The tahsih schools aie at Moradabad, Ohandausi, Hasanpur, Amroha, Thdkui- 
dwdra, and Sambhal, the parganah ones at Sirsi (m Sambhal tahsil) and Kdnt 
(in Amroha tahsil) The only Sanskrit-teachmg school in the district is a private 
one at Sambhal. The mission school at Moradabad (middle English) with its 
branch (lower primary) is aided by Government The Christian girls’ boaiding 
school, with a roll of 94 distributed into 9 classes, received high praise for 
efficiency at the annual inspection, and the other mission schools of the district, 
at Hasanpur and Sambhal, were declared to fully deserve their grants. At Sam- 
bhal the mission school has three departments, for English, Persian and Hindi. 

The amount allotted foi primary education in 1880-81 was Rs. 15,000, and 
for middle-class (tahsili and parganah) Rs 2,478 

Systematic education, so far as it exists, is a creation of British rule and 
State of education fn commencement dates back little more than a gene- 

ration In 1846-48 the first attempt was made to 
ariive at a statement of the means available for educating the people. From 
the returns furnished to Government by the then Collector of Moradabad, it 
appears that there were 248 Aiabic and Peisian schools, educating 1,710 scho- 
lars at an aveiage monthly cost for each school of Rs. 5-7-9, and 81 Sanskrit 
and Hindi schools educating 1,127 scholars at an average monthly cost for 
each school of Rs. 3-11-2 The town of Moradabad contained 64 Persian 
and 6 Hindi schools, and Amroha 45 Persian and 5 Hindi In the whole dis- 
trict 110 villages were returned as containing schools of one kind or another. 
In comparing the nominal-ioll of schools existing in 1846-48 and in 1880-81, 
it must be borne in mind that the total for the latter year omits all indigenous 
schools, of which class alone the schools of the former years consisted ^ 

> Thorntou’s Memoir, p 38 ^The number of Government nnfl aided sehooli ig 

returned ns 64 in 1860-61 and 113 in 1870-71, and the number of pupils in them at 1,038 m the 
earlier and 4, IS*! in the later of those years The total cbargrs are stated, at Es 3, .37^3 in 1860 61 
and at Eb 20,009 in 1870-71. These figures may he compared ivith theEs 39,087 which noiv 
appears to he annnally spent on Government and aided schools, of which less than a third comes 
from Imperial revennes 


12m 
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The appended fltatement of rooeiptfl and charges for five out of the post 
rojt-offlc*. t*venty years shows o great advance in the receipts, 


dating from 1876 76, and accoonted for chiefly by the 
sole of postage stomps, tvhich appear not to have been indaded in the accoanU 
for the earlier veerB — 



For a history of the establishment of the post-ofiloe m those provinces 
the reader is referred to Volama VXL (Agra) ^ It U soffloient to state boro 
that the district coatains 18 Impenal and 10 district post-offices and to giro 
a few statistics concerniag them Thaso are situated at the following places 
Imptnal Vatrkt 

Aarobs. 

BaehbrIotL 
illllrL 
CfaaadiiuL 
ChhflJUlt 
Dh&aaora. 

Ilacinpar 
li&nt, 

lIoratisNid citr 
Uondibod rKllwtj’ lUtiao. 

KaacRUM 
PcniDbnL 
Tbibardwiro, 

The following tibl© gives the nntnbcr of loiters, parcels and oUior miSdlrcs 
received* nt thoso offices dnnng four years in tho past two decades i — 


•Ajmsnli. 

fi bjol. 

Dllirt 

OaJraolA. 

KqjxlarUiL 

Uaodba. 

^Jiopor 

Behra, 

BeoDdira. 

6 lrtL 


iS3-ta._ 


Is 


Is 


IfTMS 


Is 


r-rtwJ J isJ-'diju-wl i. inj i.ep; 3ia.TTsjii^| Qo, t 7^)^c.ta[ rf>«[i4,>^ 

Tbero IB one Govcrnoicnt tolcgrnph-offico at hloradabad, and rnllTray tolo- 
gnpb-ofUcci at the Moradabad, Babjoi, Bildri, ond 
'Teirc'-'rb. Cliandatui stations. 

* r»ffe 507 *#177 * Tlrt rfffUJryoIJeipatcbM »sj dliwnlliincJ stier IIIMJ 
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The Moiadubad distiict now contains 32 police- shitions, which are dis- 

„ , tributcd into first class 9, second class 4, third class 

Police, ’ 

Cjandfouith class 13. The fiist class stations, which 

hare usually a suh-mspectni, two head and a dozen foot constables, are at 

Moradabad,^ Tbakurdudra, Auirolia, Ghhajlait, Bachhi aon, Hasanpui, Sambhal, 

Asmauli, and Chaudausi Tlie complement of the second class stations, at 

Bildri, Bahjoi, Seonddra, and Manpm, is as a lule one sub-inspector, two head 

and nine foot constables The thud class stations, at which aie generally 

quarteied two head and six foot constables, aie at Mundha,^ Rehra, Moradabad, 

Tigii, Mamdther, and Kundaikhi The fouith class stations or outposts, whose 

quota consists of but one head and thiee foot constables, are at Kailsa, Saidi 

Turin, Sherpui, Sayjud Ragli, Daihial, Silial. Moghalpui, Pdekbara, Rajab- 

pur, G-ajraula, Jiudia, KSirsa Sardi, and Rajhera From the ihdnas or stations of 

higher classes those fourth c^ass stations aie distinguished by the name of chaulci. 

All police-stations, of w'hatever class, aie manned by the legular police, 
eniolled under Act V. of 1861 This foice is assisted by the municipal and 
town police, leciuited under Acts XV. of 1873 and XX. of 1856 respectively 
In 1880 the thieo foicos musteied togothei 953 men of all giadcs There was 
thus one policeman to every 2 39 square miles and 1,177 79 inhabitants s The 
cost of the foice w'as Rs 97,858, of which Rs. 66,043 was debited to provincial 
levenues, and the leinaindei defiayed fiom municipal and other funds The 
following statement shovs foi a senes of years the principal offences committed 
and the results of police action therein — 
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23 
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iThis station has eight additional constables attached to it “Tlie police-stations of 

Mundlia and Rehra have three additional constables attached to each of them, and Kailsa (outpost) 
lias also an additional constable ® These arc the figures given in the administration report ' 

forl880-si By the “ allocation statement ” corrected to Fehrnary, 188J, the regiiPr iiohcoforco 
consisted of 17 sub inspectors, 87 head constables, 474 foot constables, total 678 The exact iinm- 
her of municipal and town police entei tamed at the same time (February, 1832) cannot he given 
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Excludmff aanltaiy offencea 6,762 orimM were reported m 1880, being 49 
(or esolnding also hurt cases, 88), to every 10,000 of the iniabitsnts, thereby 
entitling the district to rank tivelfth m the list of 49 distncta in the united 
promcQs (North Western Provmoes and Ondh), It was nnenviably distin 
goiahed in the official returns of that year for tho excessive provalenco of 
the following orunes —ottering spunoos coin, noting, homicide, rape, grievous 
hurt, robbery, mail robbery, and tbefL 

The percentage of convictions to oases reported in 1880 for the com 
moner orunes is shown below — 
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The orime of mischief to cattle is more prevalent hero than io any dlstrjet, 
except those of the Benares division, the average number of cases for the past 
£re years being 26 os compared with the provmcial average $ 

Besides the pohce already meoboned, there were 2,216 vOlagn and 68 
Ym»g< and rotij wch road watchmen appointed under ^ot 5VJ on878 > 
men These were in 1880 distributed among the 2,C28 m 


habitod villages* In the proportion of 1 to every 40l Inhabitants and at a 
sanobonod cost of Rs 82,170 met oat of tlie ten per cent cess. 

lleesurot for tho repression of female child murder wore in opernbon in 
1880 with respect to 49 YillagTJf,^ Inhabited by tho 
Inlsntldd*. clans and with tho girl percentago shown below *— 


firb 

6 by Eitebrla BiJpoU ~ 3S 77 

3 n tUr|i!tI&r dtt ^ wee 

4 „ Jiu (Detwlle) -H So-TJ 

ss m (P*eh4dO » ^ 3S*S3 

14 „ AbMl< ^ *0^ 


Of these clans tho one most violently suspoctod Is that of tho Ahors Tho 
special estabhshment entertained to repress tho crime conilils of ono head 
constablo on rU, 20, one bead-conitableon fls. 16, and a watchman on lU. 8 ; 


total Bs 38 per mensenn 

> hr Art XIL d ISTi. * Tbi* h the nnmbtf »ertnltBf to the yoltc* ftport 

-n. nMnrt«icBWM4Stowt.i«dTllU^ 'r*oofihf»e 

Ah«ra»a cm* KrtcfrU Rljpm) Ur* been eiemrtfd. » *ho Bomber of rillifu to 
1441TU47 ‘ArtArir*, 
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Convicts imprisoned through the agency of the police just described are 
j sent to the cential pnson at Baieilly or to the district 

jail at Moradabad itself. The principal statistics for 
1880 are given below : — ^ 



Of the total number of prisoners leceived dm mg the year, 106 (one female), 
principally debtors, had been imprisoned by order of the civil courts A com- 
parison of the number of admissions with the total number of prisoners dur- 
ing the year will show that 396 of the latter had remained in jail since former 
years Of the jail population on 31st December, 1880, 855 (5 females) are 
entered as between 16 and 40, 25 (2 females) as between 40 and 60, and 
4 (males) as above the latter age The greater part of the average yearly ex- 
penditure on each prisoner consisted in the cost of his rations (Rs 17-0-5) The 
remainder was made up of his shares in the expenditure on establishment 
(Rs 11-4-6), clothing (Rs 2-1-4^), police-guards (Rs 2-6-6), hospital charges 
(Rs. l-3-10|), and contingencies (Rs 3-3-8 J). The average number of 
effective workers employed in each class of work was as follow'S • — 6 45 as 
pnson officois, 70 77 as prison seivants, 30 54 in gardening, 51 81 in preparing 
articles for use and consumption in the jail, 39 02 in jail repairs, 33 91 m 
additions and alterations to jail buildings, and 136‘50 in manufactuies. The ratio 
per cent, of prison officers was 1 48, of prison servants 19*23, and of those 
employed in manufactuies 37 09. The previous occupation of the prisoners 
was in few cases such as to fit them for profitable ivork in prison, the majority 
having been as follows — men of independent pioperty or no occupation 
and Government or domestic servants 50, professional men 55, and agri- 
culturists 197, Of non-agriculturists, or miscellaneous persons, which is pre- 
sumed to include shopkeepers, there_were only 75. 

^ From the Annual Report of the condition and management of the Jails m the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh for 18S0 81 
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The loot up (haraldt) fornnder trmi pneoner. „ at Sloradabad a d.mioa 

Looinp. of the jail It had dnnng the lame j-ear (1880) 1,085 

different oeonpanla, of whom J75 were oftorwarda 
tninaferrod a. oonnota to the jail proper, and the nrernge dailj- nnmber of it. 
inmate* -vra* 41 75 

Before prooeedmg to the neat head, the filial hi.lory of tlie dulriot, it wiU 
Pr<»jnt area, ramino ho conrenient to giro detail, of the area, revenue and 
rent for the dislnot nt the present time (1882j and hy 
profiling thoM atatubu. to the head jori raonboned, coraparlMin, .o far nt least 
a. it IS possible, between the preaont and past condibona of the distnct, mil bo 
faoilitaled. Tho distnot is still a tompomnlj-^etUed one in oTbor words, the 
nmonnt taLen as land rerenua is filed fora term of jears Thoenrrent so'ltla- 
ment baa not vet boon formally snnclionod by Government, but its term will nro- 
bahlv be thirty years dnbng from 1670-80, when the Inst ronsed nssessniLt. 
(ihoso of HoRanpur) wore dcuJared 


Tho total area ncoording to a stalomont snpplieil by the Oolleolor' waa 2,288 S 
aqnnro milea, of which 1,569 4 wore cnllivalod, 626-2 onltivablo, and 187 9 
barren The area paying Government rovenne or qnit-rent was 1 888 3 Mimro 
miles (1,291 2 cultivated, 488 8 cnltivoblo, 158 3 barren) The nmonnt of pay 
mont to Government, whether land revenno or qnit rent (inolodmg, where inch 
oust, -water advantage, but not water rales) was Ba. 14,54,015 or, with local 
rates and cesses, Its, 10,51,487 Tho nmonnt of rent, inclnding local ceases, 
paid by cnltlvatora was Ra. 84 09,850 

At tho commoocoment of Part I of this nolioo> n sketch was given of tho 
IW hlrtorj changes In tho conitilnUon of this district from tho 

cession in 1801 to the present lime Wo have now io 
stnto na concisely ns possible Its fiscal histoiy during tho inmo period, and it will 
ho only necessary to deal with tho area which is nt presont included in Jlorjdahnd, 
the porboni whlcli have from time to timq been taken nwajr to form other dijlrieU 
hoing dealt with In the notices of tho districts whom thoj- arc now found 

The great landmark in tho fiscal history of the temporarily settled districts 
of those Provinces daring Bntish occnpation Is Bognlauon IX. of 1633, under 
which tho pennltimato (ninth) sottlemont of tho district was raado In 1810-48 
Some account of Its improved methods over its short term predecessors has been 
given In the BhdhjahlSnpur notice | and it Is only noeeasaiy hero to remind Iho 
render that it was the first in which an nltempt was raado to procure on acenrato 
survey of loads, a prociso record of tho vnnoui rights oalsUng In tho soil, and 
ard r*hrBiT7 tit*, Tlilvt 1 (ttrm Irutndof tbf flram prUud 

In Uw ett-JBt rtport of Jttl «hkth ore nremarlljr for u citUct jtot » S /to p. o. 
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(I regular dctcrmiuaiiou of stauclnid rent and revenue rates All preceding 
settlements had been conducted sumraanlj, and, imperfect ns the performance 
ma} ha\cbceu of the piogrammo hud down m Regulation IS. of 1833, its 
gicat superiority o\er prcMOUS settlements has been confirmed by experience. 
Of the earlier settlements little more than the bare statements of demand 

Brief roMC'v of c.irly ha^ 0 como down io US. The summary of their history 
Ectiioincuis given in the settlement report is not too long perhaps to 

bo quoted ; — ■ 

“ The firflt Ecttlcincnt fioems to Iiavc been innclc in 1603 for tiircc years, probably, ns clse- 
wlicrc, on the s\Blcm of lease lo (he highest b'dekr No details are 

rirft fcUlcmcnt OSOl-C') it , . .1 . i, - , 

a\ ailable regarding it except that it miis not reiy successful, aa in 
ISCaaEcrorc scnrdly nffcctcd Iho district, and before the people bad rccos cred from this, 
nnolber calamity fell on them in the sliapo of the frceboolcr Amir Khan for Mfr Khan as he is 
commonly called) lie trns born at Tnrina Snrui lu Sambhal, and hating an accurate knowledge 
of the neighbourhood, brought his baud of freebooters, who arc said to have numbered 10,000 
liorscnicn, into the district, and after plundering Sambhal mosed on inn leisurely manner 
towards Bareilly — Ibis was in the beginning of 1805— and hearing that nn English force had just 
f MlrrUii marched up to Bareillj, he turned and made forMoradabad instead. 

Inroad 0 1 . u There, howcicr, he was unexpectedly kept at bay by the handful 

of English residents assisted by some Larhanddz nnd sawdrs, and hearing that the Bareilly force 
was commg on to Moniddbad, he retired, crossed the Ganges, and made off to join the klarhattns. 
In a letter, dated 24th September, 1805, to the BrcsiJcnt of the Board of Revenue, the Collector 
of Morndahad relates how, licaiy arrears having neerned in 1804 (owang to the failure of rain 
both in 1603 nnd 1604), the irruption of Mir Kliuu’s Horse m 1805 threw tho whole country into 
utter confusion nnd rendered it necessary to cmploj a military force to collect tho revenno. 
He adds that, incredible though it might seem, .Mir Khan had in tho 20 d lys ho was in Iho district 
visited nnd plundered almost crerj village of any size, and ho winds up by asking for a suspen- 
sion of no less than CJ lAkhs 

“ In 1800 another tncncml settlement was made, and tho Collector, in a letter doted 
4th November, informs the Board that ho has had careful enquiries 

Bccond sottloment (IBOO-O) .s, . j , r lui i ^ , , 

instituted, nnd ns far ns possible made tho settlement with the real 
proprietors Up to this time the district seems to have included, besides its present area, the 
district of Bijnor and a large portion of Budnun and a part of Eampur nnd Bareilly But nt the 
commencement of 1800, the Budaun parganahs lying m tho extreme south-east were transferred 
to Bareilly, to which Aonia is still attached. The new settlement seems to have worked fairly, 
but in this district, as in almost every other at the introduction of our rule, the law of sole 
seems to have done great injustice and ruined many of the zamfudars, who fell victims to the 
sharp practices of the court nnderhngs 

“ In 1809 a settlement was made for four years, which seems to have been chiefly remark- 
able as the commencement of the enquiry into revenue-free tenures. 

Third settlomont (1609 18) . , 1 . 3 1 . -ui j: i ^ ’ 

which proved such a troublesome piece of work to complete At- 
tention seems to have been paid to agricnlturnl improvements, a large sum bemg advanced in 
1812 to extend the cultivation of sugarcane 1 

^ Advances seem to have been made with a liberality winch is unknown now, large 
Bums, amounting in some cases to ns much as a lakh, being spent in encouraging sugarcane culti- 
vation or m purchasing seed and cattle for distressed onltivators 
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• In 1818 a farther eettlement na teada for lire yeort, and the tnnaJe of the dletriet for 
re«e opof Dothlng more excdUag than dedilone 

to ifflB. ^ rorenBe-free, ordera for farm or ntle of cetatee, 

and praleee of the Uhefldari who got the roreano In promptly The 
qoinqoennlal aettlement waa eitendod for Are jma more la 1818, bat before this te m depaed 
the dtfftrkt waa redooed in tlxe. 

The extension of the quingnennltd seltlement referred to m the lut pam 

to *’•“ P*“^° i”* ™ ‘I*® 

IMS, making the fifth to of a senes of extensions Uiot lasted Until the thirty 
dfhth eettlemanu. years BettleoieDt under Regulation IX. of 18S3 was 

effected This Tiaa not completed until 1843, and in the official report is called 
the ninth settlement, the 0fth to the eighth inclusire being merely) extensions 
of the fourth as jast stated The only oircumstanoe of interest recorded re 
garding these extensions is that “ the work of enquiry into the tenures of the 
district and especially into claims to hold rereune-free went on steadily 
He ninth settlement begun m 1840 under Mr Diok m Thdknnlffdra 
Klnth aelUement In completed by Mr Money m 1848, os jnst 

for thirty ycara. mentioned 

It mil be conrement here to show id tabolor form the rosalts of theso 
Eaaalti of aD (he MtUe Mttlemcnts, and those of the current (or tenth) settJe- 
ninitj ockopared. meat or© added for the porpoee of oomperuon — 
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Of the methods adopted for ossesslog und realising the rorenoo in the 
Early •jatemi of as»a»- early leltlcmfots wo Icam soraothing from the setllo- 
aent. ment reports.® ^\hen we first assumed gOTcmmout 

»ff.,aTefi(rt of the Uat fire yeara (IMS-lf «) of tboiiwkiof qotoqaeimiJ letUTOjoU, 
*In th# Dbih aetllmeot aereral riHagM were brootthtla fr«n DIjoor wbkh a«<nuit for port of ^ 
loeraaM. * 8« Chapter II. of M Ale*i5d«r*e report (II I) and Mr Mooey a report 

(lUS)paum. fySoUtha BetUeaenlOOeera MaaoahCtufUrllL 
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were almost completely m the dark, not merely as to the individual right 
of the diflFerent persons we had to deal With, but as to the very nature of the 
rights considered m the abstract. Fortunately the facility with which our ignor- 
ance might be converted to their own profit was not immediately recognised 
by the unscrupulous members of our native staff, and by the time they appre- 
ciated it the opportunity had to a great extent passed. Fortunately, too, m 
most of the parganahs the landowners had a sufficiently strong hand to hold 
their own, and it was not, therefore, worth while for a needy grasping specu- 
lator to take up the farms which we seem to have offered so fi'eely. Nothing 
perhaps could help us to realise more clearly the progress which has been 
made since those days than a perusal of the accounts existing in the office of 
the Board of Revenue of our procedure all over the ceded districts of the 
North-West during the first ten years of our rule. 

The first system seems to have been to ignore all rights and farm to the 
highest bidder, and from the report of the Revenue Commissioners in 1820 it 
seems that more than two-thirds of the revenue imposed m the triennial settle- 
ment was realized from farmers The quartenmal settlement seems to have 
been the first m which we began to recognise the right of propnetorship 
which has since developed to so great an extent. Even then, all we recognised 
was a kind of right of refusal, which, owing to the extreme severity of our laws 
of sale, was not unfrequently fatal to the zamindar who claimed it. During 
farm the zamindar was temporarily obscured and very often was put to desper- 
ate traits to satisfy the farmer ; but the penods being short, if he was a man 
of any real position he re-emerged at its close. Once sold up, on the contrary, 
all his rights were gone at a swoop, and there can be no doubt but that 
several estates were acquired by the amlah of our offices in the most fiaudulent 
and unjust manner under the cover of our sale laws The very large area of 
revenue-free land and their own strength did a good deal to protect the wealth- 
ier Muhammadan zaminddrs , but the petty men, like the Tagas of Hasanpur 
and the Thakurs in Moradahad and Thdkurdwdra, suffered severely. The 
quinquennial settlement was more carefully made. The Board’s attention had 
been directed to the abuses of the sale law^ and to the claims of the zamindArSj 
' and the result was that more than half of the revenue was settled for with the 
latter and the farms were greatly cut down. The extension of the term of this 
assessment, by which it lasted thirty years, did great good by preventing the 
competition and irritation consequent on a new settlement, the evils of which 
were plainly seen in parganah Thdkurdwdra. 

* See Gaz , VI , 383 (Gorakhpur). 

13m 
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Of the las^ named tract (Thfikordxrfira) Mr Orosthwaite writes — ^ 

WliHe other p*rf*iuilu enjojed the beoeflts of the -ierertl refolitlooi whkh extended 
the tenn of the qnlQqaeonlel iattlemeot, thU pargeiah w« niijeol to cootlaittl WfliJcnn Eeoh 
rerleloti brooghl iU locreue. It wu heM th*t the teoDre of tb* walaidamt and other milfmun 
WM oeJj a fanninf tenure. The fannera were not thought deaerrlng of any moderation In the 
demand, and the fnet that the money moat arentoally be irmng oat of the enlUratofa doet not 
aeam to hero oeonrred to the rerenoe antborUlea, Af tMddams were pitted igainat taJmidi/f 
and farmara a^olnat oraicd^ajw and the demand waa Utarally fixed b/ oompotitlon, 

"The coneequenoe of orer-aaaenment had joat begun to appear when the high prloea of 
produeei, oaond by the faUsrt of oropi tn moit parta of the ooontry In 1SS3 and itst, enhanced 
enomonily the aueta of thU luidt, In vhloh the faOnre vu leaa ftlL On thia foKo'Ted the 
aetltoment of llSS/hafi. Deoelred by the proAU of the preceding two yean and orged on by 
the bunectable ayatem of pnttlog op the rlUafea to asotton and aettlng ap adrentoren to bid, 
the unfortunate ■ kadint were Induced to agrea to lerma which they eoold nercr dlaebaixe. 
The demand wai enforced for two yeara t the nofortnnate people were utterly ruined, erery thing 
of property that they poaaeaaed was dlatraioed and sold and wUla they were appMllng for Juetloa 
tbeU rUlages became worse by ncgleet. A fewaneoeeded to ohtalelog from the Beard of lU* 
Tontie a remlaakin of the increaae, but not those who moat deaerred It| and many whose TlHaiea 
were in reality not orer^M aaaed followed the cxampta of appealing, and by neglect or design 
their Tillages soon became in as bad a ooodiUon as tboae of their neighbours.'^ 

A long list of balances of land rerenae u added to show with what Irroga- 
lant^ the rerenae was ocUected ^ With oor present knowlodgo of the oonntiy) * 
wntee Hr Alexander m his review of this part of tbe sobjeot, and with the 
well*defined tenores wo now rei»gmse, *ach mistakes seem stnpld and extra- 
ordinary It 18 , however, neoetiary to remember that the clear deHnItion of 
the different proprietary titles hoa been a elow piece of work ” Regnlntlon 
TIL of 1822 should bare put an end to tbe system of farmingi but unfortu- 
nately * it was too perfeot to bo worked , and it was not till Itognlation IX, of 
1883 simplified and rolaied its prannone that the regular rension contompla 
ted oonld be made. This Is tbe reason why the qnuKjoonnixd scttlomont was so 
often extended, and it was only in 1841 that the long*expeoted revision took 
place. 

Preparatory to the settlement under Dogulation IX. of 1833, the district 
had been eurroyed between 1831 and 1836, ond o rory 
Surrey of iWi-38 foU and eihansUro Inquiry had been mado with respeot 
to all the rorenne-freo tonaros above 10 blgbas pakka, or roughly 0 acres, In 
extent. They consisted largely of tho grants mado to tbo Soiyids of Amroha, 
though there wore o few more rocent ones which had fallen to some of tho 
Pohillas flbortly before tho cession of tho dlilrlot, and there woro also tho 
numerous plots seattorod over the distnet osslgucd to various shnnes, mosques, 
pud similar boildlnga. Special offieert were deputed from 1837 to 1811, with 
> Brat rats rtpciU 
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tbo title of Commissioners of Mutifi, to enqmro into the validity of tlie rights 
claimed, and tlieir proceedings ivero submitted for sanction to the Board of 
Revenue, most of nlioso orders bear date between 1840 and 1843.^ 

The former settlements bad all been made without survey and without 
any accurate idea of tbe area or natural value of the land settled. They were 
based on the figures of previous demands and on the estimates {daul) of Idniln- 
gos and other native officials, checked by a very hasty supervision on the part 
of the European officer who made the assessment. In the new settlement an 
attempt was made to obtain accurate areas. The district had already been 
trigonometrically surveyed aud the total areas of the different villages were 
known. Amins were now deputed to make out field maps, giving the culti- 
vated aiea in detail, but the value of their work may be judged from what 
Mr. Smeaton saj s of the whole system : — 

“ In estimating the quality of Mr Money’s settlement it is neces- 

Hr Honoy*fl Ecttlomont 

sary to consider m detail tlio system adopted from survey to final 

assessment 

“ In one«haIf of the district, including parganahs Moradabnd, Bildri, part of Sambhnl, and 
Kashipur, the survey had been conducted on the old plan, under •which the detailed survey 
included only lands under cultnation or lately abandoned and the waste lands vrere surveyed 
professionally. The amount of waste land being deducted from the total area by the pro- 
fessional survey, th? amoput of cultivation and lately abandoned land was obtained. Mr. 

Money had pinned his faith to these returns, but found himself wofully deceived 

‘•In the other half of the district, lucludmg part of Sambhnl, Hasanpnr, and Amroha, tho 
survey was made, ‘ under the now system of dispensing with what may be called the interior 
professional survey, with an azimuth compass and perambulator, of the total cultivated and 
total uncultivated lands of each village. That survey, when properly conducted, was an effect- 
ive check on the detailed field measurements which were made by the amfng, The amtna felt 
when It was abolished that there was no check upon them, * * * The great extent to which 
bribes -were taken in that (detailed survey) department was a matter of too great notoriety to 
admit of any doubt The system that was said to be pursued was variable Sometimes the 
nmina were paid a fixed sum monthly , sometimes allowed to make what tlrey could by bribery j 
sometimes they recei'yed a percentage There wore mstanoes in which only aboqt one-fourth 
of the land under cultivation was surveyed as cultivated I had the survey returns corrected, 
but it was not to be expected that a correct return could be formed on such a basis, and the 
actual amount of cnltivated land in the parganah Is therefore unknown ’ 

“ To begin with, then, the foundation of the settlement was undermined The areas upon 
which the settlement officer had to operate were virtually unknown , approximation was ren- 
dered difficult, if not impossible, by the variety of modes in which the figures had been doctored, 
so that, in effect, the primary data for assessment were purely conjectural ” 

In fixing soil classes tlie same want of time, and of a sufficiently reliable 
subordinate staff, occasioned similar injury In parganab Bilan, for mstance, 
Mr. Money found that the khasras were false, their preparation having been 

^ Some of the difficulties arising out of these niufifi claims are dealt with in a memorandum 
of 18th February, 1861, printed m Mr, Thomason’s Despatches, II , 106 
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a matter of private arrangement between the tohstldar on dfpntatton and the 
lamfodAn, Wien the disoovery was made, the aasesamenti were on the ere 
of being fhuned, so there was no time for thorongh revuion, and all ilr 
Uonej could do was to send lua depn^ ooUector to one piirt of the pargtnah 
and nde over tie rest himself taking rough notes as to tie extent to wiioi ho 
thought the eoila had been mlMtatedL 

It is perhaps unnecessary here to reprodnoe Mr Alexanders onhoal 
Character of th* aetUe- review of JUr Money’s mode of assessment or his 
mentof 1*41. method of amving at rentals and soil rates. The 

judgment passed by Mr Smeaton is anfficienUy trenobant. — 

* It ba dlfieolt to Icta^ftfl a aettlemoU eooijiietcd oo loeli ptlodpltf ooTr-^-da/a. 

ADowaoce mut at ooorM b« mad* for the haate wbkh eeass to bar* been huiftfd oo. Dot 
erflD after trerj ptae la vfed, I think U rnnat be edmUted that Ihmb bcghiQlnf to end the pro> 
ceedlogi were of the moct hapbanrd oberacter and the metbed 

^Tbereal aettleiaeQt offleen of the dfatrlct trSrs the Modnfoa. Tbalr decided tbe 

aateectkefili rlrtiull/ Ihe area atatemfota, rflUge aed kC flurtflcnrioca, rent atathties, rren- 
bad they bwa eoctErate, voold hare bad no real Inflaeoee oo the oJtlmate reaalL Aj li waa, the 
areta wer^faleOi the toll and rest itatUtfot were obtained Moond bend, and the r&lefe daaalfl 
eatkma were made <m a prinolpU whUdi b obrlMulT* imaoaod and m l rimdlng.* 


Pespiteiti many defects, howerar, the settlement appears, except in Thdkur- 
dwiro, to hare worked fairly well; that it was tolerably light towards its dose 
is evident from the enhinoement irhloh the revised oaseasments exhibit* 
Pargannh Tbdktmiwirti, os already stated, was sepamtoly settled by Mr 
Dick in 1640 He is regarded os having had o moro roliablo bttis to work 
upon, going on his own knowledge of the oopabnibes and rentals of each nt 
lago, while Mr Money had to rely on native subordinates. The unsatisfactory 
working of Mr Dick’* asseumenls is attnbnted not to their nafairaeis but to 
the previous heavy indebtedness of the landholder* 


of tba aettle. ^ proof of the easiness of the ninth settlement 
moot prored. Jlp Alexander cites the following facts — 

** BcUUf caldc theiiOa taisti oMUMfiniwt of 1*7 rniaffes to Tblkardr^ra bciirttii ISSO 
cod l8Sa,thecoerdrepToemecfoiiodit«cemr7t«ctt 1 q tbr Jcm 
bj the amaU rreort to imvrarr f*** ladaed. lo DBirl oot eoe^ lo Simbbcl ooI/< 
tmkdit ooiof TOI in Aoarofas oolj 4 oo( of SIS, fa Iforadabad 
le eot cl 4TS and la Sauapar >7 oot of orer ifioa bad to be farmed, aod la tro cam void, 
noth Uc. OroatbvaUe and Ur Scneatoii ckarij ttcle that there li aboadaal erUeoce that tha 
Janta* U all thcM parjifaoaba »cre caaDy c^eeied. 

•* Tba-my masked fUaltt the raloa of r«^7-4BTfac the tern of cetUcmoit U alMprttt/ 
dear proof of thia. Ttkleg priratccak aa the ftoir >t appears 

‘ i)«l ta Hindi for the ectJmaic of atKU made for Ibt porpota of aisCTtticot. Cantfjt 
JTocA rrrdc. ■ Uc. IL 8. BdtTa note. 
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Parganah. 

1 

1 

Ist decade 

Price per acre 

3rd decade. 

Average for 30 
years 





Ks a. p 

Rs 

a 

P 

Rs a, p. 

Thfikurdwfira 

• • 

til 

#•» 

5 12 0 

15 

0 

0 

1 7 11 4 

Moradabad 



• •• 

4 10 6 

13 

1 

5 

4 

9 2 6 

Bilfiri 

• •• 



9 10 10 

17 

14 

6 

13 6 2 

Samhhal 


*« * 

. . 

6 11 1 

12 

7 

10 

8 12 9 

Hnsanpur 




6 7 6 

1 

15 

C 

5 

9 12 10 


“ The prices at Tvliich mn6Q sold rvcrc, on an average, rather more than twice those of the 
khfilsa, and have not increased quite so much during the same teim Tho areas dealt with are, 
however, too sniall to base any sound induction on It is worth noticing that in all the par- 
ganahs the increase in value has chiefly occurred during the last ten years preceding tho new 


settlement 

“ On the other hand must be noted the very large extent of tho transfers that have occur- 
red during tho same term Sotting aside rovonnc-frec land, the proportion transferred in the 
different purganahs since settlemont seems to have been ns follows — 


Thfikurdwara, two-thirds, 
Moradabad, two-flfths 
Bilfiri, rather over half 


Samhhal, about half 

Amrohn, not known aconrately, but about one-third 
Hnsanpuf, two fifths. 

And from the authorities above quoted I gather that transfers have been more frequent than 
ever durmg the last ten years before settlement ” 

Moradabad is one of the first districts in whioh the cadastral survey, by 
Current or tenth settle- the revenue surveyor, was substituted for the field 

survey, made undei the supervision of the settlement 
officer. The cadastral survey commenced in 1870, and settlement opeiations 
in 1872. Details of the progress of the work are given in Mr Alexander’s 
ninth chapter. The settlement was commenced by Mr, 0. H T. Crosthwaito, 
carried on from 1876 to 1879 by Mr. Donald M. Smeaton, and completed by 
Mr. E. B. Alexander in 1880. The cost of survey and of settlement aie cal- 
culated by Mr. Alexander at 4^ Idkhs and 9 Idkhs respectively, the total cost 
being, in round numbeis, 13| Idkhs. 

In the thirteenth chapter of his report, Mr Alexander describes the 

method of calculating soil rates and the mode of as- 
sessment of the revenue demand. The average rates^ 
for each primaiy soil m each parganah, excluding special classes like gauhdn 

1 TechmeaUy called ‘ assumed rent-rates ’ 

14»i 


Eent-rates. 
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and suburban, tbal ^ere ulbtnalelj^ arrived at, are (together Tnth tbo ostn 
mated cultivated area) shoTvn below — 




JfjCmMJir 

JUaitfidrl 

U. 

Skirl 

JM U 

Art*. 

lUte. 

An*. 

lUto. 

1 

hbw 

Aim. 

B8t«. 

Am. 

fiat*. 

An*. 

luia 

UomUnd — 

IMX 

Bi p 

4 14 a 

SS410 

lu p. 

SIO . 

88.471 

4 5 J 

1<«7 

Bj.*. p. 

a 0 ( 

Mrt] 

B*, vp 

too 

CB 

Bs. aup 

16 0 

(Otikardvin, 

SMsr 

4 a fr 

ir,n» 

. . s 

l^OW 

4 T a 

kssSW 

S f 0 

a,an 

8 4 6 

8n 

1 r 0 

BiUri _ 

T3ja7 

• • . 

48.S1A 

... . 

t,m 

4 5 8 

M50 

8 8 0 

8i,m 

8 U 16 

4An 

IDS 

SAfnUml .. 

Slp^T] 

4 U 8 

at, no 

8 5 0 

u^rm 

4 r 0 

ijfli 

Cl* 5 

iMio 

1 It 8 

18 818 

1 8 0 

AMnh* „ 

M;1M 

4 8 1 

<7418 

8 8 T 

^M0 

i 1 • 


t 1* 10| 

8MU 

111 11 

tsUl 

1 8 > 

Bi'^ptu’ • 

A0,*17 

4 10 

4M11 

1 r 0 

8^M 

a 8 c 


1 la 5 

0,111 

1 7 5 

8C^47 

• U 10 

ToUl ^ 

SVatOQ 

4 U T 

rtja 

J 8 1 

Tvn 

4*r 1 

80,813 

8 18 1 

181 1«3 

1 U 8 

0,371 

110 


The areas mcludo revenoe-frae land, the whole total agreeing with the 
total culUvatioo of the district at the tune of meosoremant, bat dlfianng from 
that now shown, for the reasons alreadj stated.* 

The revenne demand (Qs 14,30,066) was fixed at fta. fi,827 less thon thosmn 
•n,® AMMcntat represented byhaifthededuced rental Ihe sottloment 

p*r®d wlih ttM f«iui officef remarks that the djfferonoe is too small to need 

much oonimoat, and that it doponds on the special curounutancoa of mnny 
estates. ^h« inoraase on the onginal demand of the penoltimato settlomont, 
, , . was Es. 2,70,274, and on the demand nt its closo, 

CcQftO ol iDttrMPfl *0 > » » 1 » 

tbe roTenoe-4«°*nd. Ha. 2,20,220 The causes QSiJgnnd for tbo increaso 


nt8— 11) exteittlon of calUvatioo, <S) moro aooorate reconl of Uw oaltn-Btod 
oroa, (8) ond the riM la pneos of agnoullanJ prodaco, wnplod with Iho in- 
crouod vdno of land. To the Ia»t of tboeo wo hsvo already allodod ond tho 
two former may bo oonsdorod togolhor 

Xbo incrooM m tho total area i» oauraatod at 27,989 aoros, and at 220,809 
( — 798 991—873,182) la tho oaltiratod , to) rovoauo-froo, (A) barreo, (a) old 
■waito imd gcora ohow a doonmo of (a) 47,681, (A) 101,7AJ, and (a) 00,780 
aorta, irbdo tho nroi of “ aow faUow haa njoa by 23,825 (-78 138 -5 1,813) 
noroa. But tho aottlomont oBloor points oat that “ a consldoriblo portion of tho 
moroaso shown nndar onlUvaUon is only a paper one, bo.nfi bronght oat by tho 
moro ncoumto roeord of tbo oolUvatod area. At tha aamo tlmo bo IhlnVs thsl 
the real iatreaso In cnltlvatlou may bo estimated at 
abont 26 rent, trhdo tho increaso in tho rorenno 

i4,ioetaotc. 
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clomand is only 19 per cent. It may be assumed that the land more recently 
brought under, cultivation is of inferior quality than that cultivated at the 
penultimate settlement, when, moreover, the revenue was assessed at two-thirds 
of the rental assets, in place of one-half under present rules. On the other 
hand, the prices of the better part of the agricnltnral produce have risen by 
about 60 per cent ; while, including enhancements of rent made in the present 
settlement, cash lents show an increase of probably at least 35 per cent. 

The incidence of the revenue, excluding nazrdna, has fallen from Rs 2-0-1 

Incidence of revenue, to 1-13-4 on the cultivated area. This incidence may 
compared with other dia- t i n i 

tricts be compared with the revenue rates in the other dis- 

tricts of Rolnlkhand and in Bulandshahr . — 


Ri]nor ... .. 


• • 

>•> 

i 

i 

••f 

Incidence of reve- 
nue (without cess- 
es) on cultivated 
area nt time of 
settlement 

t 

Es a p 

1 15 2 

BareiUy^ Bisalpnr) 

• « 




1 14 1 

Moradabad 


• 4 

• •t 

» 

113 4 : 

Sbdhiabatipur , . 

• • 

44* 

• 4 


1 9 7 

Bnlandshahr . . 


4 


• • 

19 4 

Pilibhit (excluding Bisalpnr) 

4 * 


• 

444 

1 18 9 


The incidence for each tahsU has been shown in the tabular statement 


Tahsfl incidences 


above.^ The lowest rate is in Hasanpur (Rs. 1-3-6) 
and the highest in Moradabad (Rs. 2-7-8), The 
reasons for the differences are given at length in the rent-rate reports and have 
reference to the different capacities of the tahsfls as regards the payment of rent. 

The dates of the land-revenue instalments were fixed mainly on the pnn- 
Dates for instalments ciple that the cultivators and propnetors should have 
how fixed their harvests before the rent and revenue 

become due Owing to the extent of the aiea, in paits of the district, over which 
gram rents prevail, the kharif instalments of these rents were deferred to Decem- 
ber or January in place of November, and the rabi instalment was moved on from 
May to June In parg.anahs Sambhal and Hasanpur, the presence of Indian- 
com and iice necessitated one early kharif instalment. Special kists (February 


and April) wore fixed for Hasanpur, with reference to the aaioai income 

’ Mr Alexander in his leport, and Mr H S Reid in hia note, state the Bnreilly rate nfc 
Rs. 2 1-1 This IS evidently taken from page 178 of Mr Moens’s Settlement Report (linreillv), 
but 18 the rate at 66 per cent, nhile that at 60 per cent, which is the one to be taken foi purposes 
of comparison, is as stated in the text In Mr. Stack’s memo, it is given ns Rs 1-16-1, probably 
by a clerical error. * Supra p 96 
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derived from the saJe of thAtchlng graa* and of graimg feei in the allnnal 
(Ganjifea) tract ; while the Maj inBtalment in the same parganoh wa« speouUj 
Boited to the loiv-ljing Tillages affected bj immdfltfon from the Ganges, m 
which the incomo from the khartf crops was ver/ inconsiderable. In sugar 
oano-growing nllagee a special two Anas Instfllruont is hxed for March. 

The peculiar feature of the Moradabad district from a reronue point of 
P€calhirteatawt«a»^ Is the payment levied under tbo name nosrrfna 

pijmejxu, Qjj revenue^free Mtatae, Bat we may con 

vemently reserve further remarks on this till we come to the sabjeot of propno- 
taiy tenures, merely stating here that the total demand on this account 
amounted to Bs 26,581 

The last revised assessments, those of the Hasanpnr tahsil, were deolared 


m 1870-80 The formal approval of Government has 
not yet (1882) been accorded to them, but when this 
has been done they win probably be aanotloned for thirty years from that year 
The following statement, compiled h‘om the yearly reports of the Board of 
Bdvenne, gives the oSoiol aocoDot of the land revenue 
ooUeotious and balances for the post eight yoan ^ 


Period oi seir nttle- 
ment. 


CollteileoiQf Uad rereaoe. 


Tear 

Demand. 

CoIIoa* 

tbu. 

Bolen ces 

^oancni.eu or bau 

JittL 

JOB. 

1| 

0*3 

|| 


1 

' 1 


Bo. 

Bs. 

Bi. 

El. 

Os. 

Bs 

Hi. 


1875 -r* «. 

lt,SMI 0 

ir. 104 JT 

i;soi 


.. 

M. 



187 i -75 


1140 103 

Ml) 

38 

M. 


1 773 

w 

ii 7 s-re ... 

iiT 7 > 7 a 

IC, 7 S 4»0 

ass 


M. 


838 


1 S 7 S -77 

il,SS 40 l 

1 J,«*. 0«0 

1 SOI 

B 5 S 

M. 


•33 

•04 

isn 7 i 

14 , 59,131 

14 IS 44 S 

1 I 48 S 

11 T 49 

M 4 

... 

MS 7 

•89 

lars-re 

U,S 9 409 

14.14471 

9 137 

MIS 

... 

8 , 7 ^ 

4033 

U 

IS s-so .« 

14 Ufii 

14 . 0 ) 44 ! 

18 ,IN 

1 337 


m 

90418 

14 

)BI 0-81 ... 

14,48497 

14 S 14 S< 

9 S 433 

1 481 



IMS) 



The largo nominal balances m tbo lost tvro years arc explained u “dao 
to diluvion, revision of ossosament, , to bo wrilton off the acooonli 

The accounts of tbo 2,925 vilbges* of Ibo Moradabad district are kept by 


PetwSris udks villago aeconntanli (paitftW) and 18 assistants, oror- 
ndni^ looked by 18 snporvlaor Idniingot •Tbero arc In addition 

eoTon registrar Xdatlnpo# The patxc6H cess, which in tbo year of soUlemenk 
* BatnT* B«T«ini Adtplalftrsikm Bfport for ISSI * This ws» tho mnnbtr st Iho 

tlffltof setUfOKat. 
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nmountetl to Rs 94,515, has been leceutly abolished,^ and tbe expense of tbeir 

entertainment will in futuie bo paid out of ordinary revenue 

The number of estates (mahal) in each tahsil of the Moradabad distiict was 

as shown below in Apnl, 1882, but by the operation of 
Proprietary tenures , n , 

the partition clauses of the revenue law (Act XIX. of 

1873), their number constantly tends to increase. 


Name of lalisll. 

Number of 
estates 

Name of tabsil. 

Number of 
estates 

Moradabad 


• •1 

C35 

Hnsanpui 


1,122 

Sanibhal 


»• 

1,010 

Th&kurdwdrn 


CIG 

Bildn 

• II 


844 




Amroha . 



881 

Total 

• 

5,008 


The final sottlomont report merely mentions that the bulk of the district 
IS held m zaminddri tenuie without giving an analysis of tenures, for which 
we must go to tho rent-rate repoits of each tahsil. 


In Thdkurdwdra 306 estates weie zamindarl, 19 pattiddvi, 92 imperfect 

pattiddH and 2 hhaidchdi a In 10 estates there were no 

In Thfiknrdwllra. ' i , 

proprietary lights, the engagements for tbe Government 

revenue bemg apparently made direct with the cultivatois. There were also 
41 revenue-free estates in sole possession of the muafidars, and 19 in which the 
muafiddrs recognized the right of the zaniinddrs by paying a little of the pro- 
fits. Mr. Orosthwaite leraarks that piopiietary right may be said to have bad 
no existence in this parganah prior to the settlement made under Regulation 
IX. of 1833. Previous to the cession tbe whole parganah was held as a taluha 
(raanor^) by a Thdkur family settled at Paridnag.ir. During the changes that 
preceded our rule they were deprived of it and a claim to the zaminddri, set up 
subsequent to the cession on the part of some persons who called themselves 
adopted sons of the last rdja, was dismissed by the Civil Court Certain persons 
styled headmen {muhaddani) were recognized asproprietois at the settlement un- 
der Regulation IX of 1833, the tenuie thus created being one of pure zaminddn, 
where the co-sharers divide the produce according to their recorded shares. 

In Moiadabad all the estates were zaminddri, except 5 patHddrl and 79 

^ 3 ^ ^ impel feet patHddrl, The hhaidcJidra tenure is here 

unknown. The present zaminddrs were created mostly 
out of a class called here padhdn or pardhdn, which means a headman and is 
synonymous with muTcaddam, There were no zaminddrs under the Rohilla rule, 
and what is now done by the zaminddrs was done entirely by the village 

" * From iBt AprJj 1882, under Act XIII of 1882 * Taluka is a word of many mean- 

ings (vide Camegy’s Kachahri TechnicaUiies), bnt is here apparently used with the one given. 
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•ed from the sale of thatohlDg gma and of graimg fees m the aJlDvitl 
iges) Irnot TThile the May inatalment in the same paTganah TraB spodally 
)d to the Ion- lying villages affected by intmdation from the (Jangee, In 
i the income from the lhar{f crops ttbb very moousiderablo. In sugar 
>-gTOvring Tillages ft special tvro finas instalmont is fixed for March, 

This pecohar foatoro of the Morodobad dutnot from a revenue point of 
cotlirfetrtremflsrrfM is the piymentlened under the name naxrdna 

on revennc-free (miuyi) estates. Bnt we may oon- 


ently reserve farther romarks on this tfU wo oome to the snbjoot of propne- 
• tenures, merely stating hero that the total demand on this acootmt 
lonted to Hs 25,561 

The last revised assesimonts, thcHO of the Hasanpnr toludl, were declared 
eriod eJ new Mttlo- iii 1879-fiO The formal approval of Government has 
not yet (1882) been accorded to them, but when this 
boon done tbey will probably be sanctioned for thirty yoois from that year 
The foUowmg statoment, complied from the yearly roporta of tbo Board of 
Hevenue, gives the oifioial aooonnt of the land revenoe 
coUcotioni and balanccw for the past eight years 


eetlou of had rsTooae. 


Vfor 

DwtiimL 

Odho. 

tlOOK. 

BaliDcoi 

— KS 

"1 

30Ct.A|; 

JiftL 

1 

a os Bixa 

1 

Ittwt. 

i 

-S 

11 

vS 

It 



lit. 

Hi, 

Bt. 

Ba. 

Ba. 

Bj 

Ki. 


f7*-T4 


ISU,4ll 

IX»0,*I7 

1401 




1401 


1 S-7f 



11,10 IIS 

1 111 

SS 



1 T7S 

M* 

I7S-76 


1X77 «i 


858 


M* 


8S8 


r7*.T7 

... 


13 €i,qiQ 

I 5SI 

BBS 

. 


SO 

•04 

ITT 7S 


14^ III 

14 ie.S45 

lijSSS 

1IT49 


M. 

1 t37 

•SJ 

1 S<T9 

M. 

14^1409 

14.14471 


I4ie 


87M 

4408 

SS 

' sto 

Ui 

It 94^ 

14 01441 


1437 

SS) 


1S4>B 

14 



li 48.197 

1441414 


t4St 


»• 

ll4St 



Tbo largo nominal balances In tbo last two years oro explained as ^^dno 


dilavion, revision of assosiment, Ac , to bo writton off the accoanls * 

The accounts of tho 2,025 villages* of tbo JloradabaJ district aro kept by 
aad U >'niago accountants (potirdrfj and 18 assistants, ovor- 
looked by 18 supervisor Idningos There ore in addition 
ren TegislroT Tlie pohfdH ecss, which In tie year of soUleraent 

* Bturd'i Tlcrtofl* Adtotatitritloo Brport for ifSl • Thti wi« Uw nttfnbtr at Ujo 

■e«l i«lUrtKflt. 
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amounted to Rs. 94,515, bas been recently abolished,^ and tbe es-peuse of their 
entertainment will in futuie be paid out of ordinary levenuo. 

Tbe numbei of estates {mahdl) m oacli tabsil of tbe Moradabad distiict was 

as shown below m Apiil, 1882, but by tbe operation of 
tbe partition clauses of tbe revenue law (Act XIX. of 
1873), tbeir number constantly tends to incioase. 


Proprietary tenures 


Name of tahsII 


Number of 
estates 

Name of tohsil* 

1 

Number of 
estates 

Moradabad 



C35 

Hnsnnpui , . 

Thukurdu &ra 

1,122 

Sambhal 

Bilan 

• • 

«k« 

• • 

1,010 

844 

616 

Amroha .. 



881 

Total 

6,008 


Tbe final settlement report merely mentions that the bulk of tbe distiict 
13 field in zaminddri tenure without giving an analysis of tenures, for which 
we must go to the rent-rate repoits of each tahsil. 

In Thdkurdwdia 306 estates were zaminddri^ 19 pattiddri, 92 imperfect 

, pattiddri and 2 hhaidclidra In 10 estates there were no 
lu Tlidkurdwdra. , , . ^ 

proprietary lights, tbe engagements for tbe Government 
1 evenue being apparently made direct with tbe cultivators. There were also 
41 revenue-free estates in sole possession of tbe muafidais, and 19 in which the 
mudfiddrs recogmzed the right of tbe zaminddrs by paying a little of the pro- 
fits. Mr. Orosthwaite remarks that proprietary right may be said to have had 
no existence m this parganah prior to the settlement made under Regulation 
IX. of 1833. Previous to the cession the whole parganah was held as a taluha 
(manor^) by a Tbdkur family settled at Faridnagar. During the changes that 
preceded oui rule they were deprived of it and a claim to the zaminddri, set up 
subsequent to the cession on tbe part of some persons who called themselves 
adopted sons of the last r4ja, was dismissed by the Civil Court Certain persons 
styled headmen (mukaddam) were recognized as proprietors at tbe settlement un- 
der Regulation IX of 1833, the tenure thus created being one of pure zaminddrz, 
where the co-shaiers divide the produce according to their recorded shares. 

In Moiadabad all tbe estates were zaminddri, except 5 pattiddri and 79 

imperfect pattiddid. The bhaidoJidra tenure is here 
unknown. The present zaminddrs were cieated mostly 
out of a class called hero padhdn or pardhdn, which means a headman and is 
synonymous with muhaddam. There were no zaminddrs under the Robilla rule, 
' and what is now done by the zaminddrs was done entirely by the village 

* From 1st Apnl, 1882, under Act XIII of 1882 * Taluka is a word of many mean- 

ings (vide Carnegy’s Kachalin Technicalities), but is here apparently used with the one giyen. 
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padAdns, of whom thoro appears to havoboen one m every village Tho terra pad-’ 
?idn has now oome to be applied to a priWleged class of tenants who, having no 
propnetary nghts, hold at favonrable rates of rent m return for their services in 
the manogeraont of the village, colleotlon of rent, location of tenants and the 
lite As a mle, the erpentea of the ehaup^l or village moeting place are 
defrayed by the padh4n, and if the saratod^ eoraos to the village, it is tho 
padhdn who is ! onnd to provide for bis enterimnment.* 

In BilW there were 495 samfaddK, 37 pattiddHy 187 imporfeot pa^^fdrf^^ 
vtahdltf and one MatdcAdra estate. Tbore were fonr 
revenne-free estates, in nil of which the moAfidAr in 
possession recogmted certain rij^hts in the samlnddrs. 

Tn Amretia i oompiai In Amroha we meet with very complex tenures, 

and W0 cannot do better than qnote Mr D M. Smea- 
fon • description of them — • 

^ IaoiI teonn tn todU tuj M mid to bevs two ilAt*, setnnllag u it roftrds lb* roUUoss 
T>a«l vr«et tha «rtHrtoQ 1 of eo-projrrietort (1) to OB® anotber and (») to OomnnWBt. TbU 
{T) 0ob}v<*T«, dtulltj la s t«»aU of the podHoo oompled bj tb« 8Ute In regard 

to til Uadi. la Acnrobi the ooraploxltj la *dl niaitiated. To begUi vUb tho motn] relitloDS 
of ei>*prepritton wUboat rafereoea to tbe Stale at aB— there ire Sli eaUtea held hi asalarfA-f 
teoare, that la to eaj jobiUj vltbroat 107 tapamUoa of Uadi, bot with ipedfleatkio of fraosirmal 
latare^t, There an <1 ball In pore tattare, that li, la vbiah the taoda araheld 

laaoreraltj tho arpiaralloa barl^t beoa made la mvij eare b/ prlrato arrangaoxmt, bat in 
nblcb tba htadsblp of «om« otM IndteoUal oo-^harer la atlU aaknoaltdged i the propflcton* ohleflj 
from a dealre to praaereo the right of pre-.e(Qptloii, preferrhig the armbUnoe of oooimaiiltj to 
oaorpkte UoUtlon. Then there are ISS Intperfoctpatfli/tfrf toooroa. In thoao tbetorermltj la bj 
BO meaaa to cocnpleloaahi tbo^eH jent QMDtloacd. lar^e blaekaef Itndaro atJII btUteeoeiraon 
bj the vhele bod/ of eo-aharera, vbew matoal relilkma are ool/ oat itace renored from 
abtolotacotBnnmliy of jame^tloa. There aro teren Ual4ek4r* (here amoetlmre il/led H94i4ri) 
tefinret- In three tho aeparatkm b of tho aamo locompUt* charMler at that of tbe ISI auiA^a 
Jut dewribedi ihe tralj dl(f«reti« betng that here tbe beredltar/ fratftlooal ihflrB ahich Id tbe 
olber ttnarta rorerna tbe dUtrlbntloq of proflu 00 tho eonunoa Itsd and belin to rretrlct 
approprUtion of wa^to »ltbln dat booadt, baa dlrepprered altofetbor Thin tbore are 1 410 
mtlA pUia mod aabordlnate propertUi Tbe proprfetora of tbm bare m eort of ceaanlon 
with the affalraof tbe TlUage eoattraelt/ 60 math for Iba aobjoetlre aide of tbe \mn>ha 
(eaam. TVbal I may atyle tbe ehjectire tide or tbe eocitoxlort 
botwecQ proprfetore and tbe Bute b cf more loterrrt. Of tho 
wbolfl :Sf wuidls 447 are bold reremie free or wn^|t Of thote 
tbore are 403 which paj a apeefre of tribute caned They 

an cmlied wr^ mrritdJdr 

•* Tba history of the Amroha b Ttry obware. Tbe Balyidi tbemrelTot are not 
TiM<^*tUMawniba wnUA to threw any real Ufbt upon IL It aorai certila that 
loa# before the time of Ahbar tho Amroha Salytdt were a elan 
» Mr Croithwalte a root rate report of pdrfontb UoradabaJ. • Amroha rent-rate report, 

pp.*-* 
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by themselves, and held in great repute os a choice brauch of the Muhammadan aristocra- 
cy of India. In the Ain-i-Akbari I find Amroha deaonbed as, ‘formerly a much more im- 
portant town than now 5 belongs to Sarkdr Sambhal Its Soiyids belonged to old families 
of great repute thioughout India ’ In so far as I can gather from scattered notices, it 
■would seem that in Akbar’s time the Amroha Saiyids ranked second only to the Barha 
Saiyids (of Mnzaffarnagar) I find from the same record that, although the pedigree of the 
Barha Saiyids was a very doubtful one, their mihtary prow'ess had gi\ en them an unques- 
tioned precedence over the Amroha families The Barha Saiyids claimed descent from Abnl 
ITarah of W&sit (Irak) , the Amroha family trace their lineage back to Sharf-ud-din Sh^h of 
Wasit, whoso sou, Abdul Aziz, is said to have married the daughter of the King Firoz Shah Ghori 
m 710 Hijrl This cannot be correct, however, for the Ghori dynasty had fallen a century before 
Bi)tl The probability seems to be that the sovereign whose special fai or was extended to 
the ancestor of the Saiyids, was Ffroz Shdh Tughlak. But this of course is only a conjecture. It 
is Slid that Sharf-ud-din with his following of Saiyids had reduced to subjection the unruly Tagas 
who had up to that time been in possession of the Amroha parganah , and that with the downfall 
of the Tagas the Saiyid supremacy began ; that the high social rank of the Saiyids, consequent 
on the marriage of their leader's son to a prmcess of the blood, and the services rendered in the 
subjection of the Tagas, led to the extensive revenue-free grants of which so large a residue still 
remams. Whatever may have been the real origm of the Saiyids’ good fortune, it seems certam 

that very large grants were made to them as a body, not impro- 
Orlglantod tu royal grants bably durmg the Khilji or Tughlak periods , for m Akbar’s time 

(about 973 Hijri), as I have already said, they were regarded as a 
branch of the old aristocracy of India, 

“ The position of the Saiyids then, after the royal grant, was that of assignees of the Government 

revenue of the tract which included large part of the present 
Position of tho grantoes - , j . 

Amroha parganah Instead, nowever, of resting satisfied with 

the share of the produce which the State had hitherto taken, the new-comers resolved to assume 

absolute possession of the villages Acting on this resolution, the Saiyids seem to have divested 

the headmen of 'all authority, and assumed to themselves the direct management. But, as the 

Saiyids did not live on their properties, they found it prudent not to abrogate altogether the 

influence of the old headmen They accordingly, it is said, allowed them the enjoyment of 

certain dues and privileges These dues consisted in certam house-rents, the produce of the 

waste, fish of ponds, coupled ■with what was probably about a tithe of the ngricultoral assets. 

These concessions of course secured the loyalty of the headmen, and gave them a direct mterest 

in the improvement of the estates Previous to the commg of the Saiyids, and while yet the 

■villages were under State management, similar pn^vileges seem to have been enjoyed by these 

Hoiv the zamhiddri tenure men m consideration of their representative character and influence 

arose In revenue-free estates It IS not certain whether the Saiyids mamtamed these intact, or 

whether, after ha^ving stripped the headmen of all their privileges, they afterwards restored 

them It seems more probable that the ancient r^jrime was really never seriously interfered ■with, 

and that the Saiyids, after taking their villages in direct management, saw it to be to their profit 

as absentee landlords to make friends of the headmen , and that accordmgly they mamtamed to 

them their privileges, while cnrtaihng their authority 

“ This, then, would seem to have been the beginning of what is called the zamtnddrt tenure in 

the inudfi The headmen, who had been representatives of the present community, and referees 

in all matters relating to their ■villages before the Saiyid grant, became a species of pensioners 

under the Saiyid regime, divested of power, but allowed to retam its substantial prinleges. They 
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■wre «tylcd iomiaidrs, Poulbly the title may biT* beeo eorrent before the adrent of tho 
fialjlda I but oertalnly It became more appropriate afterward*, when what had been a epedea of 
honorariam ODder the State waa tranifonned Into a raloable perqiililte onder the Balylda In 
Tolrtng no obllgatioiMj In other word*, an inferior right In the land oo-eilaten» with that of 
the madfidirt 


« We find, therefore, In A tnroh a that erery madfl Tillage has Ita tvmUddH body The two 
, , ^ tenmea are alvayt fonad together And the tamUUrM hare 

•T*r 7 *i»<#TlIl*r^ remained to thla day la enjoyment of prediely the aame aorf 

of Ineom* a* that aet apart for them at the original adjoftment. 
The howerer In nnmbera of TOlagea hare aoqnlrrd the fs«fa^i6^ righta. Bat eren 

where the two daaaea of right* are now nnlted In the nme per 
holder* do not oon»olIdate them j they Tw^^n^«fT^ them 
aepamte reglateting themaelTet, not a* plenary proprietor* of a 
rerenBe<froe estate bat aa wMJfiddra, eojoytng aa eaoh the whcd* ogrlenltriral proQU after dedoe 
tlon f ooe-tenth, and aa tMm(»ddrt In onjoymenl of a tithe of the rental along with the mano~ 
poly of fpoDtaneooi prodoota of Jangle, warte, and pood, and of the hoD*e-nnt of Don^rlortl 
tnral mldenU. Ttl* doallty of property Intereatlng aa a ttUe of the part, U Tcry nunbron*, 
and, onder certain condltkmi which may arl*e at any time la a aoorce of perpetnal InsooTenJence 
and often of oppretrion to the ienantrj The auUl/Udn may at any time eell tha whole or part 
of tho ccwf ddn rtghu to a atruger A* krag aa the new-comer 1* on friendly tenn* with the 
wniUin thlnp go on amoothly eungh. Bat qaanrel* between them mean endic** aaooyaoc* 
to the tenant*. The parcha*er of the aeaKt^ InrisU on hi* right to reaUxe hi* doe* fadepend 
cntly of the waUifidin and be ptoeood* to eoUeet bU tithe from the tenant* wlthost the fato*. 
mUoa of the Caeh party makee aa large coUeeticm* a* be can, and the rmfortusate 

tioaata, tbs* aobjeei to two Kpante etineef Incr* are a* a matter of eoarse often well nigh aaeri 
deed between the two. 

*^rren when the laare^^andeu^drirightsereln the aame hand tbo pttaaatry ■omttlffle* 
•oiler For It freqoenlly oeear* that the aharee of the maifi do- 
not corretpond with the ahare* of the tUd^dri held by the pro' 
prietor*. The partie* la poMeetion, for Inttance, may be three In aU j eaefa bolding one-third of 
the property while one bold* a half of the tdmUddrf each of the other two owning only a 
foartb. In neh cafos dlspote* ir* not nnoomwioa. 

The njafaJdH tenor* eriat* both In (he pore madM TllUgee and In the mtrdadidr ma^$ to 
I already aUoded. The aoirdae la a eorlona aort of 

Impoet, IntbeoryllU Dolrereoiei ItlanotapobUo cmi It la 

In DO w*y a tax It eoema to btT# origloated In tbe boipIUllty abown by the Araroha ma^JUdit 
to eome Ifittnenthti dmH of the oUen lime The d-ITa faTor waa worth bnying j therefore 
doriDg hi* ofDtUl Tlalt be waa treated with erery honor and filtd, each tectlon of the mHfidirt 
paylDg thelf qoota according to iheir qoallty It waa col (o be erpacted that the roeemor of 
Ihb ftTOTcd daill would Ugbtly forfeit inch adTanUgea, Aceordlnglj the eotrrUlirmeol of tho 
dwii by the Amroha andJUir became a fired hrredltaiy eutom. Some mereenary elBcUl of later 
daji who dU ixtt enre for abow belhonght hlraseU of coaniBUng tbe expenaea Incurred by the 
Into a fixed anniul payment. Oradaally lbeo,ti)e Amroht boapItaUty oryatalUaeJ Into 

what waa aiylel a yearly earrtfaa, or token of good wilt, of a rery nbatantlal kind. On the aeeer 
alon ol the BrlUab Ooreroraent It waa foond (o amonnt te R*. X3 117 and tbempon became 
an Item In tbe Imperial rereiiDe. Tbe bnrden of the payment* waa fowod to be rery noeqtully 
dljlribttltd I and It waa not (Qi Ur WUaoo, tbe veil known Collector of Uoradabad, took tbe 
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tniltor !n hand, tlint the na:rdna pnyincnte ■were justly npporlioncd. Condensed info tho 

following schedule tho coniploMtics of tho Ararohti tenures mny 
bo Bnr\ cTcd — 


HoTiiinc' of cntniiJotiUcs of 
Amrolia ttunrci. 


1 

1 

1 

Total 
nnnibor 
of mahdit 



Malidla 
nith til lid ft 
nnd zamfn- 
ddrt nglifs 
(lisUnct and 
co-C''i‘:lcnf 

Mahdls 
rcvcnuc-frco 
pnj fng 
nazrdna j 

MahdU 
not paying 
nazrdna 

In cmitiid'iri 

513 
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> 403 
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,, imperfect pnlti- 

18B 

54 

134 

134 
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In Snnibbnl 


In Hnsanpnr 


In Samblinl tlicre vroro 525 znmiuddii, 84 ))ure 'pnitiddrl, 218 imporfect 
pa(t{dd){, nnd 10 bhardchdra cslntcs. Of tho ■whole 
787 c'^tates 32 \sero rovenne-freo. Of these 26 wore 
held, in exclu'^ive possession, by Iho assignees of tho Government revenue 
{mxidilddi <;) In tho remaining si\ estates the assignees had overborne tho 
samindurs and assumed entire nianagcniont, but the lattei still retained the 
right to a small percentage on iho rental and to certain perquisites. 

In Hasanpur there wore 886 camOiffoif, 78 perfect and 104 imperfect 
patdddrf estates, total 1,068, distributed among 649 
villages; 83 of these villages nere entiicly revenue- 
free, besides numerous revenue-free plots in the others. Most of these were 
owned by the Amroba Saiv ids. 

Mr Alexander traces the history of the district as rogaids the transfer 

Cnstcs and tribes of of ownership from the time of British occupation. In 
land-holders at the cession Tluikurdw dra WO find Katehria Rdjputs and Rohil- 

las ; in Moradabad, Musalmdns (Shaikhs and Pathdns) ; in Samblial, Musal- 
mans (Shaikhs and Pathdns), Bargu)ars, Banias and Jdts ; id JBilarf, Baigujars j 
in Aonroha, Saiyids and Bishnois; and m Hasanpui, Pathdns, Tagus, Banias 
and Chaudhrfs — as the prevailing classes of land-holders at the cession. The 
last of these (Ghaudhrls) were Tagas that had embraced Isldm in the reign of 
Aurangzeb They were chiefl}’’ found in the north of Hasanpui, the Tagas in 
the south being mostly Hindus. 

At the commencement of the recent revision of settlement (the tenth) 
in 1872, the proprietary classes were as follows . — i 
In Thdkurdwdra and northern Moradabad the Edjput 
proprietors had lost ground, their place being taken by J d.ts, Banias, Kdyaths, 
Khattris and Musalmdns, a mixture of races accounted for by the results 

^ Mr Alexander has illustrated this subject by two colored maps showing the possession 
of the principal castes at the time of cession and in 1872. 

Ibm 


and in 1872 
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of the fknnuig ijetem and our ude-IaTr Of the Shaikhs many were redly 
Kaa-hlashms, being the desoendanta of Bijpnta who had been oonrerted m 
Anrangxeb 8 reignu In Amroha, Banias, Kbattna and Shaiklu had enoroaohed 
on the Baiyids and Buhnouj although perhaps the actual proper^ held by 
the last had not diminished, many of the villages held bj them at oessioD 
bmng only farmed to them by the governor of Uorodabad (Mahthb Sinb) 
In Bambhal a nd Bil&ri the Hiijpats and Ahars had parted with a good many 
villages to Brahmans and Bantas, bnt owing to the confosion between Ahars 
end Ahica mvanably made in the records, it is difflonlt to aay how many 
villages bad changed hands.^ In Hasanpnr the Poth^ns bad more than held 
their own, but the Nan Moslims ('Pagaa and Obaodhris) of the northern por- 
tion had been to a large extent supplanted by Shaikhs, a process facilitated by 
onr tale-law In the south the Togas and Ohandhrls had also lost ground to 
Jits, Thi koji and Banias. Mr Alexander sttrlbotes this deohnem their pros- 
penfy to the exoesare btigioomesa of Tagas and Ohandbrii 

On the whole, the Bonus and Bliyatha bad extended their possessions 
very coosiderably, and th^ nse, as weQ as that of the Khattris, >^ho own a 
large number of villages in BiUri os well os m Tbikurdwira, is oompo^iTely 
recent, and owing mainly to Bntiah rule. Mooh the same may be nid of tbo 
Kiyathi, whoso property lies chiefly m BJoradabod, Aroroha and BiIArh Tho 
Saiyids of Amroha have been meationed already They are sold to be divided 
into 16 sab-divulotis, some hearing very fantastical names. Their dislike 
to trade and agnculture, their expensive habits and increasing numbers, have 
Involved them in debt and tbej will prubably soon lose ihoir estates. Hio 
Pathins of Easanpnr date their settlement from the time of Sbihjahkn, when the 
country was wild and unreclaimed. They oro an energetic, well to-do community 
and have steadily extended their possessions Tbo Sbolkiis and Afghini arc 
generally men of no family, tho doseeudanfs of the MasaJmdn Invaders that 
poised and re-passed across tho dutrioU They have acquired Importinoe, 
however, ns a cotiirqneneo of obtaining tbo ownership of numeroni oststes. 
Tbero are three resident fsmilles with titles derived from the British 
Government The first is that of Jal KUhn Dds, 

OSI , bom 2-lth November, 1832 j has Ifsno Jwila 
Fanhid j rosldeneo, Moradabad. Tbo following account of this family Is token 
from tho oflldal Blaonal of Utles (1881) — > 

•«TbJ» fuiil/ tre Chaabo Britnoiot. JUJaJalEiibD Hit Ii tb« brother of Cbiobs 
Dts, vtw, after barhi^ aerreJ Qareroouat ai a tibtfUir la U(tbr|4 aad KoQ, rellrcil 
> rwaa aecooQt of the*? twvcUaiea les iho SoppL Otou« 
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before 1867, having become. paralytic and blind. On the outbreak of the mutiny, QhauBhfim 
Das, despite his infirmities, exerted himself, and incited his people, to assist the Government, and 
rendered valuable aid He was surprised and slam by the rebels at Kfisganj, where he had 
stationed himself for the purpose of watching the ghats of the Ganges His two brothers, Jai 
Kishn Dds and Mohan LSI, had loyally supported him, and were both rewarded The former 
obtained his present title, a khilai of Rs 6,000, and lands assessed at Es 10,000, with partial 
remissions of revenue for his own life and that of his Immediate successor, The family is said 
to have come from Muttra m the xeign of AlS-ud-din Ghori Their ancestors kiiled the KSzi 
of that place and fled into what is now called the Etah district, where a branch of them is 
believed lobe still settled. Enja J ai Kishn DSs is at present the Deputy Gollector of Cawnpore ’ 
The second family is that of Kishn Kumdr of Sahaspur, Edja , born ^5th 
December, 1848 ; has issue one son, Kunwar Ldl Knmdr. From the work 
already quoted we learn that • — 

“ The founder of this Khattn family is said to have come from the Panjdb and settled 
in Moradabad in the reign of the Emperor Mohammad Shah, by whom the title of Rai was con- 
ferred on him On the cession of Rohilkhand, Rai Atma Ram, great-grandfather of Rai Kishn 
Kumar, was cAaA/arfrfr of Bijnor and subsequently he entered the service of the British Govern- 
ment Rfii Pardaman Kishn, father of Rai Kishn Knm^r, behaved loyally during the disturb- 
ances of 1867-68, assisting the English oiBcers who had taken refuge at Nairn TSl, by sending 
them money and information. In consideration of these services he was rewarded by a grant of 
estates paying Ks 4,000 land revenue Rfii Kishn Kumfir is a Special Magistrate He received 
a medal at the Imperial Assemblage at Dehli, and a klixlat at the durbar held at Agra by the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner on the 10th February, 1879. Rai Kishn Kumar 
owns m whole or part 166 villages in the Biinor, Moradabad, Budaun, and Tarfii districts, 
assessed to a revenue of Ks 65,819 With the exception of shares m three villages that have 
been acquired by purchase, all the property is hereditary 
The third family is that of 

“ Dhaukal Sinh, Res&ldar Major, Sirdfir Bahfidur^ V bom about 1810 has issue, Jhabba 
Sinh, aged 60 years He rendered good and loyal services to G overnment daring the mntmy, 
in consideration of which he was rewarded with the title of Sirddr Bahfidur, and a grant of land. 
He was, in 1872, admitted to the Order of British India, as a member of the Ist class (with 
retrospective effect from 14th March, 1869) The Sirdar owns two villages and has shares m 
two others. The revenue assessed on bis estate is Es 2,429 ” 

Besides these oflScially recognised titles, the family of the so-called E^ja of 
Other important fami- Majhola must be mentioned as one of great antiqmty. 
lies Majhola. Some account of the family history has been given 

above, m connection with the description of the caste — Bargiijar Eajputs “to 
which it belongs. 

Other families of titular rank owning property in the distiict but residing 
elsewhere, are the Kfishipur^ rdja (Sheordj Sinh) and 
Kfishipnr and Tajpur. Jagat Sinh of Tdjpur in Bijnor. The former 

owns several villages in Thdkurdwdra, and the latter a few estates in Amroha 

» Of the 16tb Bengal Cavalry. *Ia the Tarfii 
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and HManpnr The ancatral osiate in Acunpar waa acquired hj BalMtn 
Binh, the great great groat-grandfather of the present rdja, and the first 
knoTTO ancestor of the familj, which belongs to the Taga clxm of Bra hm a n s, 
It rnu in the time of Balrdm Smha »on, lUm Kishn, that T^jpor was 
acquired and the famflj' residonoe (dianged to that place. 

Among large Bralunan landholders WJlhont titles are PAthak Horsahdi 
and Sheo Pras&d of Moradabad ; Misr Mai and 

Brfclnnin fMnHl« SipAhi Smh of Sambhal j XtmArAm In TbAkurdwAm ; 
JainAlh and Jw4Un&th Among untitled Bii|;pnt families of importance maj bo 
mentioned those of Ohandhn HAmbakah Sinh of Jlar 
thjilt; Bhagwant 8ioh of AsAlaipnr Jonh BadamBinh 
of Bim( Uka Binh of Jorgaon , Lakpat Binh of RaifilpDr £mli | B6p Smh of 
Karanda Eatan Smh of Jorgoon the lAnii of Q&wan) who ovm estates in 
Bambhol and Doianpar tho rial of Knar G&j&dhar Smh in Uoradobad tahsil 
Banias are represented bj SAhallnkaod BAm, PdnmParahAd EAm Barfip 
of ThJikurdwdra Bhdkan Saran of Moradabad i Dnrga 
Farshid and Bans! Dhar of Ohandansi , Sb) im Sondari 
Xachbman Diis, Mathrs DAs, Bheo Bah&i and Tola BAm of Babjm Ganeshi LAI 
and Norttjan Dasof Sambhoi and Ishrl Ualof Amroha. Tho KAjraths are nipre- 
sented bj Buldklcband sad bfasamm&tnakman Knar of Knndarkhi, and others 
too namorooa to menbon A local antboritT^ SItcs the 
totoJ of Tillages held hy KAyaihs in I87£ as 100 
The JAti In tho same j-onr (187S) aro represented as holding 181 tiI- 
of whidi C5 wero In tho hands of tho late rdjo 
Gnr SohATs fomUj' It Is asserted that ^cin Snkb, 
the grandfalbor of the rija jost montloDcd, was a more dtj labourer IIU son, 
Chaudhri Karpat, acqoircd a fortune and built a ward (tatra) m Uoradobad 
Gur Sahal appears to haro held tho post of baiUlT (^ndsir) In the mril court 
tinin the muling, and to hare acquired tho proprietorship of many TUloges before 
that crenL For his serrices during the robclhon tho title of rfjo was conferred 
upon him Among Bisbnoli — who tro aaid to bare owned C4 nllsges In 
1872— the oldest family is that of Chaudhri ShooriJ 
Smh ofMoghalpar, whose great graodfatbor, Obtndbri 
Mahtiib, was a gorernor of Moradabad during the rule of tho Oadb TTa-fr# 
But iUo Chaodbris of Kfint are at present the most important. Tba Qosb&Ins aro 
Oottiiflju represented as owning 3C rilbges near Salompurwhca 

the last settlement encrations commenced II672) Tbo 
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pTosont incumbent (inahant) is Pirbhu Ban, who holds in succession from 
Mahnnt Gungiiban, who is said to liavo coino from Benares and to have settled 
in Sliakarpur in Sambhal talisil, in the sambeU year 1102 (1045 A.D.) In 
1485 A.D , Tiilabnn, one of his successors, settled in Salempur. 

The principal MusaliiiAn landholders are the Amrolia Saijids already 
, mentioned, whoso settlement dates back to the 14th 

Musalmfins 

ccntuiy. Among others Alaulvi Ibrdhim Ah was re- 
puted owner of about 50 \illagcs in tahsil Ilasanpur and throe in Sambhal, 
besides several revenue-free villages His f.ithcr Munir Ah w'as for a long 
time the head native clerk of the Judge’s office as well as talisilddr, and during 
that time purchased the greater poi tion of these villages Kazi Abbds is a 
son of an old sadr amin, or subordinate judge, w'ho has recently become a 
landholder. The Patlidns of Ilasanpur hold a large number of villages ; 
among them the principal family is that of Abdul Ali Khdn, a descendant of 
Mubariz Khan, alias Hasan Khdn, the fonndei of Husaupiir. Glmldm Ohishti 
Khan, the descendants of Mauha Muhammad Azam of Bachhraon, the Kdzis 
of Kimdarkhi and those of Sambhal, are other Musalmdn land-owners of the 
district. The Musalmdn Tagas formerly held Bachhraon, but have now few of 
their old possessions. 

The settlement report deals wdth the transfers m the proprietorship and the 

Alienations and the rise m the value of land together, and the connection 
in the price of land, jg undoubted. Of the period antecedent to the settle- 

ment of 1842 Mr. Ale-^ander takes no account, probably from the absence of 
reliable materials. But he shows that a very maiked rise in the value of pro- 
perty has co-existed during the terra of that settlement with a ver}*^ considerable 
extent of alienation Some of his remarks on these subjects have, however, been 
already quoted in connection with the history of the ninth settlement, where 
they were adduced as proof of its easiness. So far as alienations have been 
really more frequent than previously, they have chiefly arisen fiom the greater 
security of tenure, caused, since the settlement of 1842, by the fixaty of the 
revenue demand for a lengthy period. This better security, added to the in- 
creased value of produce and the presence of larger supplies of money in the 
district, resulted in a rise m the price of land, although the number of sellers 
increased. The actual prices realised have already been quoted. 

The non-proprietary classes are described by Mr. Alexander without dis- 
„ ^ , I tinaruishing cultivators from non-cultivators, and this 
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of them engage in ogticmlhire Hu renurks, denrod os thej are fkm) local 
eipenence, tbaj be quoted at length — 

x Tarnlnc to the noit>pmprleiv 7 popolatloai^ ve flod the prindptl ^Iirm are Chuihliif, 
vlth M6Us aod other knr VohAaimedani Iq TUtkordirlm and north ilomdahad, with a eprlok 
Bof of the Eatehrla Thlkort In the soatb-east ooner la Aiiiroha,Thik:qra, Jita,aiTd 

BUheob predominate, the last named befaconl/fovod In the east, and the JAts aloMat exdaalrel/ 
lo the west, where there Is a rerj large coloajof tbaza nnnlDg from the sorth>east of Basanper 
along tha border of the pnrgaaab, right down to Bambhah In HaaanpDr the old tenants, Ebifla, 
O&jars Tagaa, hare to soma extant bean supplanted bj Sbalkti, il&Ias other Itehamma 
dana, and also bj Bighbins and Chamdri broogbt orer and settled down bj the more wealthjr 
zamtmUn EhCgIs are howerer still reiy munertmi. Bound the edt^of Sambhal Shaikhs 
and Aff h(Bt are most munerons, at Is natoral, slooe It was one of the chief Uahflmmadan centres 
sTsr daee the time of Shahih^d-^a Qhorl. In the south of the porganih (ht Ahars and Bargd* 
Jan are Iht prlnetpal lahablUnti | the former thoagh thej bad lost their propristacj rights* 
remal Ing as enltlraton both lo this parganah and in Smtl JAts and llDhaannsdana enltirats 
the northeni half of the BlUrl parganah and areiT here and there small eolonici of Bigbhins 
and Chamin are met with. The Cbamin art la fact nbtqnltons In this dlitrlet* as elsewbers, 
and aboood In sreiT parganah. and thoagh origtnallj Introduced rather as labonrers and menials 
t han as tenants, the/ now hoM a coosldarabte are*. 

*■ It wUl be seen frocn this iksteh that as a rale, the proprletaTS dUTer In race and easts 
from the eoUtrators, the pdnolpal exoaptish being Lbs Blshnol proprIstSTi In the east of 
Anrobv the Birgiljtrs Is the seath of 8iunbhal*aad a oensldsnMe Dumber of the Jdt rinafcs In 
which net ufreqeestlf th« aamlrtdirs art theoiselres the esltirators of the grtatar portloiu 

• fiegardlng the Chaahtes, who are Daneroas la Thikordwira and are also met with 

In parganahi Hasanpor and Amroha, there seems reason to beUsre 
that lb«7 art oot asossallj supposed, CAtsUa TldAsrs but a mueb 
lower caste, pTobahlf aborlf Inal like the Bhars l there maj be a few real Chaohinscoafared 
with them, bat the bulk eertalolj seem atterig aalEke the Ohauhias of other districts and the 


fact of thtlr belag maatlf found In the oorth, seems t» support the belief that Ihs/ are a rmuant 
of ths aboriginal tribes that took refagt fa the Taril cuaDtr7 when drirts out of the sooth bf 
the ThAkurs and Ahars, and that thdr proper naoe la CHUm. The Jits seem to hare exteo* 
ded TOT eossUerablr since tbs dale of fiolpat. Tbe desc4 ts ceodUku of the country gars 
them r»d opporionlUss ef selecting fiToaraW# ipoU foe trttUng 
down oa, tluragb thdr teedeney to amaiptn.te helped tbs ooleolcs 
from spreading rerymuch awiy from e^sh other i bet rery Illtla Is knom aboot theta, except 
that they came fmm across tbe Oasges at dlffersat timta. The KhJgls, who are only found la 
large nsmbets lo Uaiaapur seem, Uke the Cbsahlos t« be reoauanti of ths aboriginal races who 

aonght shelter le ths wild jaogle near ths Oaeges. Socnesf theta 
rials that they are really I.odhas, but there Is BO proof of this, and 

it U alio cxtremsly nacertaia who tbs Lodhas really art The Kbigli art looked down on by 
aB the f esolM lIJnda castu and ere a dark looklBg,wQd set of people whets sppeuraece farotrs 
ths theory of their being aborigtofs Jast st that of the Cbaahlas doei. They art great rice* 
growers, and are found la large numbert la tberlUaget at ths edge of tbs /ir/trastet Oasaapur 
Atooogtl tbe Uf haamidsa ealtiratort the gtalkhs are BaturmUy tbe erest numerous 
Including an those Who hats ne particular title and also some who 
ought more correctly lo bsrt been ihowa lepantaly Bach are 
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lire Khokars, who settled at Bambhal on their conversion to Muhammadanism by Bfibar, having 

Khokara. formerly been Rajputs and inhabitants of the Bulandshahr district. 

Milids. The Mfilds also may be mentioned, one branch being of the same 

origm as the Chandhris of Hasanpur, that is, converted Tagas, though for some reason unknown 

the term Mdla is looked on as one oi contempt by the Ohaudhrls, who do not like being called by 

it at all The other branch, found prmcipally m Thfiknrdwfira and Moradabad, are said to be 

the descendants 'of a Kalehna Rdjput, who turned Muhammadan to obtain an estate in which his 

brother refused to allow him a share . Both Mr Crosthwaite and Mr fimeaton note them as 

the lowest of the Muhammadan classes, and it is certain that the term is one of no honorable 

character, though why they should be looked on as lower than other Nau-Mushms it is impossible 

to discover. Turks are also comprised in the Shaikhs , they are not uncommon as cultivatore 

in the Amroha and Sambhal parganahs, and seem to be a finer and 
Turks ' , f o > 

more manly set than the Nau-Mushms They appear to have 

come to the diatnct long ago with some of the early colonies of Saiyids The classes more 

correctly comprisedin the term Shaikh include individuals very widely separated by both position 

and even race , but, as a rule, they are of low origm, and contain the greater part of the ri^ raff 

of the large towns ” 

The usual two-fold division of cultivating tenants into occupancy and non- 

occupancy must be extended in this district to include 
cSe^mJdTigMs?^ ’ “privileged,” which is used not to mean that tenants 

so designated hold at a fixed late, but that they are 
possessed of the privileges attaching to the padhdn-^hi^, Allusion to this 
term, padhdn, has already been made , its ambiguity of meaning arises from its 

application to two different classes of men. Primarily 
Padhans, it Signifies a headman of a village, and the first and 

oldest padhans seem to have been proprietors. When 
they lost their rights of ownership, by conquest or under sanction of some less 
arbitrary exercise of authority, such as farm or sale foi arrears of revenue, they 
were usually mduced, by the concession of certain piivileges, to stay on and use 
their influence on behalf of their new masters Chief among such privileges 
would naturally be the payment of a considerably lower rate of rent than ordi- 
nary tenants. In the case of this class of padhdns the office was almost invari- 
ably hereditary when the padhdn had a son of sufficient age to succeed him. 
But the descendants of these padhdns, properly so-called, have been always con- 
fused with a totally different class whom Mr. Alexander 
Thanets. calls thanets. These are men who, without any ex- 

propnetary right or any hereditary claim to the 
pod^dn-ship, have been made headmen by the proprietors in the absence of a 
gennme padhdn, and have been granted similar concessions,- merely as wages, 
under the arrangement by which they became the proprietor’s agouts. Some 
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estimated bj Mr Alexander at about 20,000 It is important to note that tbeio 
padhdMy of both ol.ii*es, are not to bo confounded ivith tha ex proprietary 
tenants who«e reco^ised stains dates back only from the passing of Act XVlII 
of 1878/ by whiob the class was created There is no le^slatire recognidoa 
of the padKin t pnnleged rate of rent, bat In tho settlement report there is a 
snggestion that it shonld be accorded to snoh as can prore three successions by 
hereditary nght ■ 

Olassmg ex propnetary with oocnpanoy tenants, nod ronghly estimating 
Oaniponcj- and noiwwca ^ nurabor of both, the ocoupanoy tenants may bo 

ptoej t*oanii« pnt at 70 per cent, (nnm ben ng with their families 

abont 800,000) and the non-oocnpanoy tenants at 80 per oent. (155,000) The 
total of cultivating tenants with their families wonld thns bo abont 515,000 
Bat these figoros ore mere approximabons, for reasons that are sufflcieDUy 
obvions He area held by oocnpanoy (mawrtin) tenants is, with similtr reserva 
tion, stated at about G6 per cent ail over the distnet, the proportion of two- 
thirds being followed very closely in all tahiils except Amiohaand Hasanpor, 
** where the maurdH land is less, owing in tbe Orst parganab to the tenants 
more frequently absconding or dying of want under tbe harsher of the 

landholders and In Hosanpnr partly to tbe same caoses, bnt ohjofly to the 
changes In holdmgs that lo often tako plaeo on the bhtlr, nhere the light sod 
most be left Callow after a fow years oaltivation In tho Araroha parganah 
a scarcity sneh os that of tho Lhar{/o( 1 285 /osii,* is suffiojont to oaoso a largo 
nnmbor of empty houses, and tbe general position of the cultivators has long 
been oxtromoly niiserablo. * 

Tbe exact proportioai in each UbslI aro thns given in the sotUemont 


report — 


(I) Uontdabsd 
<9) BUiri 

(3) TbittmlHra ^ 

(4) Sambhal m 

(5) Amroha m 

(<) Iluaapar m 
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1 Tlrpetlcd and pntri^kmi iT>eeieteJ la Act XII of lit I * Seelks ibort siitclo 

CQ or r«WtS b WUmqs OIchwx Tlw term b oqs ot vfl« tppUeatb* IbrourtiOQt 

IoiH», iorartbiM mtsabr a chkf drll •ai talUttrr oflber (of wbota ibcre wirt rifht Eb ibo 
UubAlU flute ) aodMOKtisi^lbeKiUdleMSoer ttaiW pnpHetor bs vllUfft iBOvbwilltii 
e^lforlb pcrmi who sodenske* tbe reriBDetafSfeamu with Gorsmaetit '1177 79 

* S^cawat rrjcTt. 
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Tlic !\\cm"0 rcut^ratcb fouiul to prevail for cncli piiuoi|)al class of soil havo 
Hcni<? in money and >n alront!) mentioned/ but souiothmg remains to bo 

‘^aul regarding the modes of payment. Mr. Alexander 
has supplied the following note on them : — 

*' The first mmn de^tinctlon in Into Kind and cjish, but between the two c-ctrcmca nro eome 
ItUermedinlc stcp^--or inttre^l not mcrtl\ hi now-cTistlnp forms of pnymonl, but 03 Irncfngtbc 
bi'-torj of the converMon OriplnnllN psjmeiits were ])robobl) ntl mode In kind by nctuol dlvi- 

non of the produce l)ctu(cn the cuKivntor and his ‘lord’ The 
luconvemeuce ottoeblnp to this process in the case of certain crops, 
like cotton, led to a compromioe, b) wii ch the ciilti\ator paid a certain fixed quantity at tho 
end of the harrest , and this, npain, wns coiiTcrlcd Into a ps\ incut of a fixed sum of money, when 
progress rendered the latter more acccpialdc than the produce. '1 lie system proving satisfactory, 

it was furllier extended ti> rmjis like sngnrcanc, garden cnlliva- 
lion, Ive , which require an amount of cspendllnroor trouble on tho 
cultivator's p*rt that render it niainfesllj unfair that llio produce should he divided in the 
same shares as ordinary crop“, and, tliereforo, ns long as division was practised, these were a 
constant sonreo of trouble m Chtimatlng the allowance to bo made on account of them. Tho 
landlords rightly judged that, b\ fixing a definite and aiodcrntc cash payment for such crops, they 
would cncinragc their cnlti ration , and the sjateni, once started, rapidly became almost unn crsal. 
The crops thus distinguished were known as ro6'», the exact meaning of which seems to bo 
* marked off’, and m time the same term came to he applied to the rates of casli-rcut fixed for 
such crops 

“ r.cgarding these zabtt crops, the rents, at first fixed low, seem to have been enhanced till 

thej were no longer looked on with the sanio favour by tho tenants 
To prevent loss tho landlords in mony villages then introduced tho 
rule, that each tenant should he hound to grow a certain area of zabti crops on each plongli ho he’d. 

“ The arc.s corresponding with the term ‘ plough’ was not x cry accurately laid down , hat tho 
number of plouglis each tenant was supposed to hold was known, and on this the calculation 
proceeded This custom soon developed into the tenants paying tho zamludtlr at tabh rates 
on a certain area, whether ho grew zabtt crops or not, the tenant being allowed, if ho had 
not the full area of them, to select a sufilclont area out of the land occupied by his other crops 
to make up the total OX course, he naturally picked the best fields he hud of these other crops 
(as paying tho ra&tt rates they escaped 6atat), and very likely the idea may have occurred to 
some tenant, when he had an unusually fine crop, to offer to pay in cash on a certain further 
area for that particular year To this tho zamfndar probably demurred, unless hemlso paid" 
in cash on some field with a poor crop on it, and finally tho matter would very likely bo 
settled by the tenant’s paying in cash on lus whole holding after a valuation of the different fields. 
To a non-resident zamfnd&r, not desirous of keeping up tho custom of division for any ulterior 
objects, the system would naturally possess great attractions, and it is qmte easy to conceive hi& 
overcoming the objections of other tenants by allowing them to pay the amount of the estimate in 
The system probably at iirst gram, instead of in money This system is that now known ns amal- 
mutnaliy satisfactory and, once mtroduced, tho convenience of tho system would soon 

cause it to extend and take a firm hold on the people Tho tenants would find themselves free 
to cut the crop as soon as it was ripe, and free to store It and sell it, when and as they 
liked , the zaminddr, on the other hand, would find himself relieved from the vexations task 

^Supra p, 102, 
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oi vmtdEilof tlie erops asd dlrl/Sog them, heeida to moct cue* empfog the ooit of eC fjb y 
oS Ida ahare (a Wnd Tbu, «a flnrt inlrodaced. tho a/cteia waa probablj of mataal adraatag« 
almoat rrei 7 »here. UofortoBtUlp the oppotttcdUet it flrea for oppretiioo ware too grea* 
to be long redfUd, aod la the haoda of the feat latpeotable amfodln, aod eai>eela]Ij tn 
Kow ginranj mtamd saA thcae of thelArtwfAi, It haa aor beooma to mtaBaed that th« 
hWirtd^tli* taaaaf*. tananta almott tmlreraall/ antreat to be aBoired to keep to actoat 

In apite of all Ita faiconrcnienoa. The appsisACDt haa to be made Jett vben the 
crop haa ripened alcaoat hmn'dktelj that la^ before It aboold be cst, and when aojr ooo 
tfdarable dalaj' msrt cuiae It to detariorate. To the tenant the loaa of eren one crop often 
tDcans rota, and tbe landlord or bla iiri*dd here iboa a bold ojr each of them iodlrldaalij 
vMeh the/ wall know bow to lua. Tbe appraleement made U, therefore ottrallj aa high 
U thej thtatr It poetlble to fo, hot aa tl (a comoKm to aH humanity to make mUtakee, to 

„ . oecaefcmallr the «op timia oat to be better than Iher thonrht 

jaUJn afl4Bally an arVra ref ' ' • 

Bitet irrtad an crop tornhtt It wotdd be It waa on aome occnakiQ of thla aort that the Idea of 
«l Uttar than wu actlmaUd. atrmk one of them. The crop, be argued hid tnnied net 

shoot tweoty per cent, better thao bad been eapeeted t tharefore, the kut tbe tonanta ooold 


In fditloe do vbj to pay ap at least tea per eenh more, orer and abore the rsloe of the- 
Siueia\d*iBtoanaaftKKid»- nmiodir'a ahare aa fint cel e n k tcd. The aame ar gum en t vaa 
appbed, with leea rmoon, to caaee whor* tbe aalliorpriewoMhe crop 
rirreed oat more than moal, tbongh bare the nmlndtrs got thw 
baooflt Jait aa nraefa aa the tenant | and 1b pr o ce aa of rime the dbheotat and graaplng laadlorda 
erUhowtany Joatcrotmd winterer ertaad«l tbe ayatem tin they made dldta into a demand 
ilvayi dahnthla agaloat tha (eoaat, unleaa tbe orope turned oet moeh awe* than bad been eait* 
moled I aad, farther larled It on a ktod of aKdlog Rale, that larariably braegfat up their 
demand to ^it about ai moeh ai they eootd poaalbly a^ocaa oot of the (enanv. iMAfa waa 
dedartd an fUrfiU eon at tbe ttoe of irttlemnii. 

“ nerertlog fn the origkul tyriera of actnsVairi loo. It la of Imporlanee to noUee bow the 
payneot origmaHy light, hare come to 1*0 eshaseed, either dlrcdly In the caae of land let to 
new tenanU, r by the Impotlttea of ■dditkmal chargei tacked n to the paymesta made by old 
cset. Tbe*o took tha aba.'pe of iitrrit an oHowasco for the 1>ed!ord t rxpe&dltntx to watching 
and JlTlllrTg ibeetopai IAaZ A a allovanco for dost anpposed to Inre got mixed np hi bJa abara] 
saw or efletloga to (be idrimd* for fata IrenUe la anperrlstogi i fUta a beserolenco ralted 
when a. wedding ocenra to iba landlord a /smllji and wr«*ia(I/ or fee to tha laadJord a wrigh 
imuv riarri la both tba mmt ofilrcraals'Kl by far the most Important, lU Tariatloaa ipeaktog 
Toleraea aa to the extent of tbe lendlerd « power Cricily It uattallf rirtea to aneb a way aa to 
'bilag op tbe ahare ^ *rre origlBally tbt mors lightly aiimcd bokUaga to nosethlof 
approaching an er^uillty with th«o more hcarfly taxed directly " 


Wbeo eeUloment begnn, U loomi that, of tbo land held bj* Ibo fenantj, 
, . _ ralbcr more than (wo-fifthi, or rooffbly 300,000 aorea, 

were beld on ^fdi, tbo rates paw by tliem Taijinfj 
from 23 tor* to 10^ (both loclodjoif t/torth) The cash parin^f area la 
cbieO^ foond in tbe ea^t and fontb of tbo district; wbiUt tbo h^tdi land Is 
cblefl/ in tbo north and Treat. Doth 2Jr Smeaton and Hr Alexander srem 
mored to righleoos indi;rtii'tton b^ the exactions of the tatnloddrs In tracts In 
Tihicb graimrenta prcTaH, though tbo tormorhai admitted, more nnrcscrvedJjr 
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f egatdiii^ wtom lie mja ** all are m euy mrcnmftance* j a lego proportion aw 
Yrealthj I Boreral keep aYoimno and hare tbmr elopHanta, faore^ end conrej'-^ 
anoee.” Bat if they do not live in the eame loamy as the landholdenj the 
coltrvators of BilAn are eaid to appear ** oomfortoble, fmrly-okd, with good 
food and plenfy of it*' Smeaton ennmeratea four caQ«ea for thia onnsoal 
prosperity The first three hive refarence to the genornl fertib^ of tho soil, the 
custom of money rents, and the absenoe of rack renting The foorth and most 
important IS, '^the smgolar apUtada of the soil for sngarcano, the skill of the 
tenants in raising it and the large local demand 1 hare seen, ’ (writes hlr 
Smeaton) "among the OhamArs and JAts, the most singnlar and satufaoiory 
Cridencea of the working of the fonr oanses first ennmenited Nnmbera of 
them had boards of money, boried lo large jars under their honsos, which they 
wonid not spend. They dressed hnmbly bnt cleanly, from eheor thrift ; but 
there was an air of comfort and indopaadence about them that was nnmistak 
ahia*’ The avorege lodebtednots of tenants m this Uhsfi was rongbJy ascertainod 
to bo Ba. 7 j and in many oases this was a nominal iodobtednets, " being a tem- 
porary relinqmshmeat of tho year s balanoe, to stand as on advonoo for the 
following year 

In Amroha we find a total contrast in the oondition of tho cnltirstor, who 


la ” ground under a tnple yoke, ’ being harassed by the 

Balyid landlords of whom menbon boa already been 
made. The result is, that, with a few exoepbons, they are more porerty-striokon, 
less independent and less hapgy Umn any cli!3 of Jt<*atlU dHritt cr el 

where (SO Cir as tho (uepenenco of Mr Smeaton, whose opinion is quoted, went) 
In tho low^tQQjjtiy gflnibhfli tahsU, tho condition of the people ap- 
In preaches tho favorable one of tho residents of flflAn 

tohill, but rents are somewhat higher In the higher 
rjarts (bArfi*) tho people wore originally Ahnra, and they still pursoo hero their 
traditional occupabon of graxiors, having abandoned tho other branch of It— 
cattle-lIfUng Having tho rirtaolmonopolv of the trade In ffftif tliey are woU- 
to-do, notwithstanding tho grudging ferblity of the soil, which barely oUowa 


them an autumn barvest and demos them spring crops. 

Hasonpnr is more ogricnltoral than any other tahsll aed the tenants 

aloiost entirely Hindds of tho lower dias, while tho 
la iiMaapttr ^ i# t_ j 

landlords are mostly o wealthy hflDghly,llohammadan 

aristocracy Tho system of division of crops prorails, with tho Inadenti already 
alluded to Berfago is opparcntly Ibo result, bnt a serfage of a voiy mild type 
Bo far as indebtedness proves poverty, tho tenants are not lo badly oIT, as of 
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1G6 families \\lio';o eases \\cio enquired into, 101, or G1 per coni , uoro entirely 
free from debt, iioi ^verc llio indebted poilion insolvent, ns an elaborate estimato 
of tlieir assets <bo\\ed, as the rc‘’ult, (bat eneli Ininil^ bad on an avora/in 3 
ncros of land, 5 cattle and a debt of Jts. 31 to pav. 'i’lio net income for tbo 
year is taken at ll-* 10 (proceeds of sugarcane and cotton) and 37 maunds of 
grain. Tbo food of tbe finiilv and pa>ments for ‘^civices amount to scis 
daily, or *13 maunds for tbo } (Mr, including in this tbo seed leqnired foi the 
nc\t year. This leave'? a delicit in gram of si\ maunds, costing Hs. 10, vvliieh 
must come out of the cash reserve, now reduced to lis. G But from tbo sale of 
pid about Rs. 6 will be rc.alisod, bringing the assents to Hs. 12, to meet the debt 
of Rs. 31 Rs. 10 will go .as intcrc*'!, and a net balance of Rs 2 will remain. 
There is bare solvoncv, llierofore, but not much moic. 

Before the railway was opened, the principal o\port trade was in unre- 
fined sugar (guP), carried b} carls to Meerut, and m 
refined and uurefined sugar {Uiand and //ar), m carts 
to Aligarh. Tlicio never seems to have been much 
river traffic, the course of tbo Ganges not being sufficiently reliable From 
the settlement report wo take tbe following of the c.xport tr.ado of the 


Exports Eagnr 


district t — 

" The iiccrut trade took in a large pnrtof the north of the district, inchidiug the tv\ o centres 

of Kfint and Dhinaura, and also tlic south of Bijnor, and crossed 
the river nt the ligri and Garlimuktcsiir ghot, Tbo Aligarh 
trade waa almost .all through Sambhnl, one branch of small importance also passing hj the Ahfir 
ghiit into the Bulandshahr district. Since the railway has been opened, the Sambbal road-trade 
has to a large extent been diverted to the railwnj, a largo part still going through Sambbal, hut 
a portion, which is yearly incrcnsiog, going direct to Chiindausl or Bilfir' Some of the Kant 
trade has also been diverted to the rnihvoj, and, instead of being loaded at .Morndabad, this is 
mostly brought on to Bildn or Chandausi by cart The people explain this by saying that, once 
it has been put on the carts and the latter Ime gone the 18 miles from Kfint, it is easier and 
cheaper to go right down to the consignee’s store-house at Bilari or Chandausi, than to take tbo 
train at Moradabad, and then to have to unload again a few miles further on and again load 
when it is despatched finally They cannot probably make their arrangements fit so as to 
port It straight away when it is first purchased, and, of course, it is safer and cheaper to keep it in 
their own stores than to leave it lying at the station in Moradabad. Part of the Bijnor trade ban 
been diverted to Khatauli, in the Mnzaffarnngar district, but the road trade to Meerut has held its 
own much better than that to AJigarh. This is owing to the excellent roads that connect 
Moradabad with Meerut, and thence with Dehli, to which a Very largo portion of this sugar goes. 
The import of refined sugar, which undoubtedly goes on to a considerable extent, is almost 
entirely due to speculations, and the import is generally re-eXported In Chandausi there 
are several traders who will keep sugar or gram by them for a long time -with a new to future 
profit, and these men, if they hear of a good bargain, will import with a view to exporting again, 
at a profit, later on. 
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* Next to nftr wheat U b/ far the moat Importaat export. It li the chief crrop of the die- 
triot, aboat nofioo aoret belaf amioallf towii, from which, at a 
moderate compctatloD, ercii aSowtog for the rmall jleU on accoe 
of the light toil, two baodred and flftj mfltloni of maiuidi of grain abonld be obtained on an 
arerage taklof good and bad jeara together Wbat the amoiml of wheat annuli;' exported 
from the dhtrlet cornea to, on an aTerage, caooot be rery aconratelj determined | the exporte 
of edible gralm by rail aggregated eloae on a mllilan maoodx In 10tS*79 and nearly 
17 hondred tbouaad masnda In l&70-do ( bat a eooilderable portion of thie wae grain Imported 
by rail f rom elae where, and re^portad to other marhete, and a oertaio ann»mt (more probably 
a Urge omoimt In 1879>W) wae grain bronght down from the Tkiil or from Bl^r by cart 
**Blce la grown exteaclTely In thU diatiict, the areriga area under It being not ICH rtun 
00,000 acrce, leolaiQcg ds/kifi. Bat probably the main portion of 
the exported grata ooinei fma the Taril and ffnmam ffj RimrYA 
gar and Tfnda. Tbe latter place tka wtthlo the plaee giren oat ol Ihla dlitiiot to Bimpnr after 
the motiny aod {■ a graat depdk for the tloe eomlng down from theTariL The export trade ti 
mainly by eart to the rail way at hlocadabad and Qandaoah and by ponlee, molee, and bnOocki to 
Meerut and DehlL Were It not ao precarlont, rloe would probably beat wheat In Importeoe* for 
trade, audio a good year the expert mut be rary large In the paet year 1179 for lutance, 
large oonilgiUMaU were leot by rail to Dehll, and aleo to Agra and Bombay Tbe railway bas 
greatly etLenlaUd the export trade of thU etaple, though it mlgHt itUl be eoulderably opened 
out If the road eomauloedoa were better all orer the dhtrlet and la the TariL The export 
sow mainly eotnea, ae befor* atated, from Thiknrdwira axtd the Tiril, but there la eocae from 
the eooth of flimapar and tite bordeti of Oodaon. Tbe crop Le growa all orer the dlitrki, and 
Were tbe mama of comonaleatim belter thao they are, a largrr portion of the prodeee would be 
exported, from many localiUea where ooteparattrely amaU areoj are sown, than b at preceut the 


** Cotton, I Ore rice Unrarylloctutlag crop, sod la ouetev 'uar bru'%. 'onddmable 
aurpltu for exporUllftm, whilst In the am tbe local eupply Is la 
nfilplfaa for district wants and has to b« supplemeiited by Imports, 
la either case, howerer thfSn Is a trade, asdamployment bfemlihsd to theBanias and oarrlera. 
The trade la cloth Ir im>ft1y carried on by the waedadng traders called M*p4rUf who roam orer 
the country ^th ponies or boBoatn, and pret^ olosely represent tbs psdlan el b yg one year* la 
CngUad tbase menart maetly QanllcaiorFhlUef bat a few art BanUa. Besides the cotton 

grown the dhtrlet, coulderable gnanUtiss ceoe from Bampur and Badaua to Cfaendaosl 

end D «bJol, for export towards Barelliy and Lneknow 

j/^1d the antuan food grains there U an export Ingosd ymrs, but there U aUoan Import i and 
It Is ImpostlbU to eay bow for auy one clast of grain Is exported 
h) erchsnge for ether commodities, or merely eent took la repay 
meut of censIgiRarnta of the same grata before recelrrd. 

^Besides the shore article*, there has. for eotne Urns been a eottslderabie local trade In fl(t 
and since the railway was opened, (here has bees soxh export of lhl% 
prlnd pally from Babjol, which is the trading centre nearest to the U4r 
tract of Ssabhal and eoolh Utsanpur wbeee* lbs fH cbiclly cooes. • Tbe Ahlr^ great stand' 
by write* Mr 8meatoo,t Is ths pMhe mskes yroo the milk of Ms b«fEsl»«ew*. /7e aelts hi* 
pU, and with the ooeey be reedres pay* eeoe of his not asd bey* more tire stock. In fact, 
the fM trad* la thli part of the cnatry U a elial element lathe rural ecoeeoy When an Ablr's 
* Ssmbhal Hcnt rale report. 
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buffalo has calved, he goes off to the Bama and offers to supply him with gh(, the terms being 
that the Ahir gets an advance in cash to the extent of, say, one maund, or Es 20 to 26, he under- 
taking to supply a certain quantity of ghi The bargain is almost always a written one. Once 
in every seven -doys, the tenant trudges to the market town or village, and hands over to the 
Bama the gU he has made during the week. The Bama weighs it and credits it to his account. 
And so the transaction progresses for ns long as the buffalo gives milk, geneially a twelvemonth. 
At the end of this period, the accounts are squared, and the balance, on whichever side due, is 
paid up The tenant’s security is his buffalo , and the bond distinctly specifies that, if he defaults, 
the buffalo is liable to be sold up A good buffalo gives six to eight sers of mUk a day ; and 
the yield of ghi is about half a chhatfik to every ser of milk The milk is first heated, and then, 
after its transformation to buttermilk, it is churned The hotter that comes out is heated and 
ghi obtained The buttermilk remaining over after the choming, is available for feedmg both 
the children and the buffalo There is nothing the buffalo cow thrives better on than this 
buttermilk mixed up with ground judr The ghi advances In the bhftr tract, therefore, are the 
same sort of subsidy to the Ahir tenantry as the sugar advances are to the Bilan agncultunsts 
and their neighbours in the Samhhal Katehr ” 

The extension of cultivation that has taken place smce last settlement, must have mate- 
rially rednced.the grazing-grounds, and it is only too much to be feared, that their area will at no 
very distant date get so small, tliat the keep of cattle will become too expensive for the 
Ahirs, and the ghi trade will diminish Of course, it is only whilst the buffalo is actually giving 
milk, that she is fed np in the way above descnbed There must be large grazing areas to keep 
the animals on at other times. 

“ There is also some export trade in hides, principally from Samhhal and Hasanpur Of late 

years, too, a large demand has sprung np for the Moradahad brass- 
ware The export trade has, however, sprung into importance 
almost altogether recently, and is confined to Moradahad city ” 


To sum up, then, the mum exports of the district are sugar and wheat; and 
nee is, in good yeais, largely exported, but in bad years the quantity for export 
IS reduced, sometimes to none at all 

We turn now to the imports that are exchanged for 
Impor these coramodities. The chief are salt, tobacco, metals, 


and piece-goods 

"The first used to come chiefly from Dehli, but owing to the large export trade, which the 

railway now enables the district to carry on in grain and sugar 
with Efijputana, a considerable trade has recently sprung up in salt 
imported from Rajputfina through Agra and Hathras This mainly comes to Chandausi, which 
is yearly growing in importance The Panjab trade used to come by road through Meerut, 
crossing at the Garhmuktesar ghdt, and to a certain extent this trade still goes on, but most 
of the salt is now sent by rail as far as Chandaasi and Moradahad. 

" The average reqmrements of the district would bo about 1,00,000 maunds of salt for eating, 
besides a certain amount used for other purposes The railw&y statistics show a gross import 
of over 3,00,000 maunds, and a net import, after deducting re-exports, of very nearly 2,00,000 
maunds for each of the two years 1878-79 and 1879-80 The re-exports by rail are chiefly con- 
signments to Bareilly and Ondh, and the surplus of the net import is the salt which is sent on 
by road into the Tarfii and the east of Bijuor, or to E5 mpur or to Budaun, merely passing through 
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ruf fpoJi. 


llftln coarM of trvdft. 


ibe dlitrlH. BeddM tha -nil tnda, ihare U Knna Import rauS Irom Dehll ud Ifeont, tat- 
notto a yeej Urge cxtetit. 

*Tba Import o{ tobacco li noatlj-from Oodh bj rail tad Irom Bodimi by art, litara no 
atatbtlai whaterer to sang* hs extant but H la off fafu tbare 
mut be a oooaUarable Import, ax, owfag to tbs freQsent Imts (n 
December and Jaimaiy it liTery UtUerrmm In the dlitrlot, vhnxt thsoQonimptloa Uopparent- 
ly Jut u onunal aa In dUtileta vhere It U extaiudrely enUtratad. 

**1101x11 imported are chiefly Iron and braxa, the former oomlof from Klpdl thmifh Oodlu 
and the latter from Chleottn. The Tcoent derejopmant of the 
Ubradabad ware trade hat Inoeaeed the import of hraxa, vhktb 
cenm In thick, broad theetx, and la afaeped here Into the fora required. In ItdO the nloe of 
the braaa Imported into lloredabad city for the maonfactore of-vaTe vae ratbar oxer a Ukh of 
mpeex. 

•* The trade In pleee-ffooda la moetly from Hitbraa or Debll tensTalJy | they are earrled by 
raft trot xocnetloMa they are oxTited fran Oehll by road. A ooo 
alderahle portion of the |t>oda that are Imported to Ohandantl 
are thence re>exp rrted to BareOJy or Bimpor | hot allowing for thix, the Importance to the die* 
4tict Itwif In a good year when there it a Urge trade balanoe In lU Jaroor agalut Dehll and 
mjpaUna, aoxt be omulderable, taktnf into aecoont the hJgb rxlne these gcodt bear Id proper* 
tkn to Weight” 

Since the lioenie-tAz hu been Imposed^ trnden zahirallj look on til 
ooqainet os to Ihetr bonoetB m(h mnoh miplnon * 
and the loformatloa Oioy is often to atterlr 
mulefiding that it is eitremelj* hard to give any tocarate tocotmt of trade 
doaliags. Still, in all bat exceptional ^mra, the main conne of trado oppean 
to be that oboro deaenbed cu , a large export of rigar and vrheat, trilh a 
flaotuatiDg bnt tomotimct largo export of rice, to Meerut, DohU, Hitbrat, 
and ApetL, and in rotam a large import of salt, a considerable import of pieoo- 
goods, with a itoadj, hot less raltxnble, import of tobacco and motali, and a 
fluetnatlng Import of cotton Betides the main imports, thoro is a prottj 
briik trado in lac, rod pepper, spicci, and potatoes from the hills, carried chlcflj 
bv the baieipJru alrondr nllnded to, who in wtam tako back salt, oonntry 
doth, and tobacco Their dealings aro, however, only on a small scale. 

Haring glancod at tho pnncipal coromodiUca bronght into ond sent out of 
the district, wo maj- turn to tho available statiiUcs of 
iralBo b^ road and rail, for which wo are indebted to- 
Mr J D Fnller, who hat kindly fnmtsbod a noto on thorn 

*‘Tho only returns of road tratBo ’ (he wntesi “ which aro avallablo aro 
of tralEo ontorlng and leaving the district on two of Its sides, in tho direcboo 
of tho hQls on the one side, and of tho Aloonit division on tho other Hoad 
traffic between Moradabad and Bijnor, B&mpor and Bodann, has never been 
regulcrcd. 
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J. — Traffic between the Moradabad district and the Taidi and hills, viiihe 

metalled road to Kdldddngi. 
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“The chief imports are gram and oil-seeds, and are paid for, pimcipally, 
by expoits of cotton goods and salt. 

B, — Traffi,c between the Moradabad district and the Meerut division, vifl jdve 
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‘‘ ThoM femes are all on nnmetallod roadj of minor imporfftnce, csoept 
Gorhmokteaar and AndpsLalirj the former of ^hloh u on the metalled road 
between Moradabed and Heemt, and the latter on the aeoond-olaas road between 
Uoradabad and Ahgarh« The most noticeable point in this statement u the 
very large import of gram from the Meernt dlviaiod dnrrng the year of eoar^ 
mty (1877 78), a large porbon of wbi<A is known to have been drawn from the 
Bohiak and Hutir distnots, and merely oroaaed Meerut in transit. 

The average amoont of traSo which paaaea by road between Moradabad 
and the Meerut dlvialon may, therefore, be aasnmedtobe — Ifikhsjand 
esporU 5^ liikbs maunds. Thu is rather leas than two-thirds of the traffic 
transacted by rail at the station of Ohandansi alone It mnst be noted, how- 
ever, that the greater portion of the district rallwav-bome traffic la concentrated 
atObandaon, which, indeed, ranks aixth in commeroial importance amongst all 
the railway stabons in the North-Western Provinces, 

By far the greater portion of the district traffic u earned on by means 
aMtr ran. Oodh and Bohitthaod Railway, bnt/rom the 

dUtnot limits not coinciding with those of any of the 
^blocks which are the amts for railway trade regiatraboo purposes, it is Im 
potsible to give fall details of the distriot railway-borne traffic. Prom the 
extension of the Ondh and fiohOkband Railway to SabiiranpQr nd B^nor, 
which has now been commenoed, si0l more of the trade will bo ottraoted to the 
railway, sines tbe new line will pus through some of the principal augar-pro- 
doeing parganahs, and will intercept mnofa of the sugar traffic that now finds 
its way out of the district by road towards Dehh.” 

Tbe manafootares of the dotnot are oonfined to a few of the larger towns 
Usaufketnm. Chief among them is tbe Moradabad ware already 

mentioned (and described in the article on hloiiAn 
ibid) The demand hoi enormously increased of late years, and the workers 
may be counted by thoasnnds. Tbe prodoobons of the Amrolia pottery giro 
employment to hundreds of persons j camp-beds of very good qaalily aro also 
made there (eoe Aimoiu) In tbo sonth west of Hosanpur chiefly, but also 
clsewbero in that tahsU, a small quonti^ of the rongfa glass known u Idnch 
Is made by a class of persons called maeiAdrs Brass-vessels are madein many 
places, cipmally at Dhananra. The manufacinre of oolton-eJoth provides snb- 
siitence for a largo nnmber of persons and u thni described — * 

*'Tbeeo(teobflntcleu«l (br wooes ubaII/} sod tU* co«tj abotit iver loufor dflil 
•m oluoclcsntd cottoo ortUtUe Ie» tbuost iaa s ter for Uh clcued cotloa rtfstUsf. 

* EitUctacst ropoft, p IS. 
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The latter la spun into thread by women, who get one chhatfik per ser and two* pies a 
day as their wages, and then the thread is worked into cloth in the looms Cloth of this kind 
is made at Amroha, Naugfion SSdat, Umri, KSnt, Sambhal, Sirsi, BiUri, Chaudausi, Kundarkhi, 
Moradnbad, Pnekhara, Thfiknrdwfira, Hasanpur, and several other towns or villages That 
made at ThSknrdwfira, Moradahad, Pnekbfira, Kundarkhi, and Hasanpur is reported to be the 
best, the ditstUi made at Hasanpur having especially such a good name that the makers have 
almost always orders on their hands,” 


Sugar. 


Here, as in Slidbjahdnpnrj the manufacture of sugar in its rarious forms 

IS a flourisliing and highly profitable business. Mr. 
Smeaton writes^ .. — 

“ The demand for cane-juice has been all along on the mcrease All who have a little 
capital embark it in sugar advances. Thrifty cultivators who have saved money— and these 
are numerous — are to be found in partner'^hip with bnnias m the sugar business ZamindfiVs 
themselves are finding out how profitable it is, and many among the wealthiest have been 
lately taking to buying up the sugar of their villages A regular competition has set in, and 
the tenantry have therefore found no difficulty in disposing of their jmce to advantage The 
influx of wealth formerly alluded to has of course greatly stimulated this competition Many 
more persons now have capital than before - a great portir>'' cf these can afford to live more 
frugally, and therefore take a lower rate of profit than the old capitalists 


The measure by -whioh the cane-juice (f’tzs) is sold is almost always the 
harda, equal to a very little over 50 government (or 100 kachcha) maunds. 
The system by whicli a sugar manufacturer obtains his supplies of juice, includes 
the giving of advances by'him to the cultivator, and these are usually three 
in number. The price to be paid is fixed either on the first or second advance. 
The average produce of an acre may be put at 175 government maunds, the 
value of which would be about Rs 75 and the cost of cultivation and crush- 
ing Rs 50, leaving'the cultivator a profit of Bs. 25, though this varies enor- 
mously, according as the cultivator employs hired labour or not. The profits 
have increased since the railway was opened by about Rs. 14 per acre. Dur- 
ing the actual crushing opeiaboiis, the biied labourer earns on an average Rs. 8 
a month besides bis food He has to work hard, and runs some risk of having 
his hand crushed by the mill The processes of manufacturing gur, rdb, and 
i/iand'have been described in former notices. 

Gur IS made all over the district and is either made by khandsdlis 
(sugar manufacturers) oi by the cultivators themselves In the latter case it is 
usually sold to petty dealers at so many hheUs^ a rupee, the bJieli being a ball of 
pitr weighing about 2|- government, or two local, sers. The purifying piocess 
by which 7 is turned into khand, has been desciibed above^ The aveiage 
percentage of khand to ras is about 7 , Mr. Butt puts it at only 5*8, but zamin- 
d^rs whom Mr. Alexander questioned on the subjeot put it as high as 8, and 


*Bilari Eemt-rate report 


* Vide iupra p 46 
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Jlr Moenj, m hiB Boreillj report, niAkee tt 7 The manaftctnre is clueflj’ 
earned on at Sombhal, BilAn, Kundarkhi, and OhandanBu 

Among the looal nianofaotares may be reckoned that of spints ofter the 
Monuttctiire of »plrit* native process. A very full acoount of the ronouj pro- 
after the nttlroprocci*, cesses in common nse be found in the nnnnal 


report on the excise administration for 1880 

The pnnapal fair dtmng the year is that calJod Kdili, held near Tigri, at 
tho end of tho Hindu month Aifr/ut (November), on 
the banks of the Oangee opposite to Qurbrnnktesor in 
the Meemt distnot. Tho attendance is in ordinary yean about 80,000 
Bmaller gotbenngs are held at Sambbol, Bil4n, Knndarkhi, (Lo., bat they 
are not of snfBoient importance to detain ns. 

In the foUoiving tablo will be found the average rates of hire paid danng 
diOeront years of tho last quarter centnry to the com- 
moner classes of artisans and labourers * 


aoA fain. 


ITacei. 



Vmsffe temat*. 


Amongst artisans, carpenters and blacksmiths are foond m near!) every 
nllago, and the Jnlahis, who cam a living by weav- 
ing, arc numeroas in this district In agnoultnnd 
Tillages tho carpenters and blacksmiths are atill osaally looked on os viUago 
Borvnnts, rocelviDg a certain /ia£ or fee, paid m grain at each harvest, or a certain 
Bom Jn each ploogb end cano-mill used donog tho year JuUUns, on tho othar 
hand, with ihopkocpcrs, such as Ilalwils, Tehs, Chhlpis, Ghosli, and otherB, 
bavo till qnilo recently had, as a mic, to pay houio-ront or fees to tbo aamfndtfrs. 
This custom is usually found ih rotbor largo and popaloas villages, and in 
some, 01 for instance BHiin, tho income demed fmm such fees was rcQ Urge 
Bnt, since the settlement began, zomiod&rs have been virtually prohibited by 
GoTcmmcnt from levying tliwo fees on trade* 

'Tbe v«rT* sod prltes for ISSt an<} ISSS iur t>orD uVro /rem Mr W 0. rtowdon t trrsU t 
on that inbjm (UTI) Tbo^o for IfSl hore bren kladlj inriHfd bj Ur L. M Tbofoleo (XS. 
•O 0 So Al9A..djit^ Sid April III astlO O No USA., dated tlb April, UTi. 
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Amongst the labourers arc included carriers, other than servants emjiloyed 

on regular -wages, and they mav be divided into those 
who drive carts and those who actually carry loads 
The number of carters that live solely by the trade and are not also agricul- 
turists, is small. Wo find them, however, in all the larger trading centres, and 
at Ohandausi some of these men make a very comfortable living The rates 
ordinarily paid are, either by the day, 6 fruas for each bullock required for the 
cart, or, by the month, Rs 14 for a ta o-bullock and Rs 25 for a four-bullock oart , 
or, by weight, ^ dna a maund whore the distance does not exceed 5 miles, and 
from nine pro to one dna where it docs. The hire of donkeys with packs is 
from six to nine pies each a day, and for bullocks and ponies about 4 dnas ; 
bullocks are, however, rarely hiied except with carts The number of Kalidrs 
who hve by load-bearing alone is not vei}’" large; most of them either own land 
or also do a day’s work of other sorts. 

The average pay for agricultural labourers is an ana a day and their 

^ food, which consists of about half a ser of some coarse 

Agncnltural labourers. j i. 7 i. i 

gram made into cnapatis at noon and the same nr the 

evening. When paid in cash only, 2 dnas a day is about the average. When 
reaping rah7 crops or rice, they are commonly paid in kind, and two to four sers 
of gram, according as the harvest is plentiful or the reverse, or more accurately 
a sheaf of the crop sufficiently laige to yield this quantity of grain, is a fair 
day’s wage. At harvest-time, in a good year, they are not at all badly ojd‘, 
and sometimes make enough to buy a spare blanket or some cheap silver orna- 
ment, butmayearof scarcity, such as 1877-78, they are often in dire straits. 

Food-prices may be treated in the same tabular fashion as wages, the 

periods selected being 1845-57, 1860-78, and the year 
1881 


Prices 



Wheat 

Bice, common 
Barley 

Cotton, cleaned , 
Judr nullet 
Unrefined sugar (ffur) 
MCng pulse . 

Sd]Ta millet 
Gram , 


Average weight purchasable far one rupee in 

1846-67 

1860-78 

1881. 

iSers 

Sera 

Sers 

chs 

3G 

22 

20 

10 

49 

32 

14 

10 

66 

32 

28 

10 

S 

2 

2 

13 

67 

29 

24 

2 

16 

10 

8 

10 

43 

24 

19 

12 

46 

26 

20 

6 

• 4 

• •• 

20 

1 
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These Ognres ^sbow the enorznoos jDorease of 04 per oeni. in iheBeoond 
penod (1860-78) over the first (1845-67) for wheat, of 68 per cent, for noe, 
of 78 for barlej, of 60 for cleaned cotton of 96 for jvdr millet, of 60 for on 
refined sogtr fpzir), of 79 for mUnff pabe, and 77 for b^jra millet 

The grest mus of the onltivatore require penodicad Joana for their business, 
Monty-ionilBg and la and, except when they get them by way of advances 
‘«r***' from snger manofaotnrers, they have to take them on 

interest, either from their aamlnddrs, or from the professional money-lenders, the 
Rohtu, Athbaniis and Bohros already memtioned (tvpra p 69) The common 
rate of interest in the cue of loons from one season to tbe next, U 2 6nas in the 
mpeo for holf a year, or about 26 per cent, which, though high, is not perhaps 
exorbitantly so when the risks are oonsidered With approved onstomers and 
fair seonnty the rate is not infrequently rednoed to half, and it is hot rarely 
that formal bonds are entered into for repayment When, however, the loans are 
not cleared oT and the cultivator gets at all deep into the money lender s books, 
the matter changes. It is then onstooiary for the oreditor to take over the 
wftdi of tile ooltiraior s gram or oane-joioe and dispose of it to the best advan- 
tage for himself^ ffi^g the debtor credit for a pnoe always sooewh&t, and 
sometimes very much, below the ctureot rate. Tbe creditor then odvonoas tbe 
debtor soffioient means to barely snbsbt and work his land, andthb goes bn till 
he either deesmps or dies. Under snob mroamstanees tbe cultivator is little 
better than n slave Such cases perhaps are not very common They are found 
most often m villages where tbe somfodir himself is also the money lender 

Besides these regular yearly loans, there are a vast number of transactions 
carried on nneonneotodly, and as tbe emorgonoy anses. These aro principally 
songht by cultivators who have not a regular account with any banker, or by 
tbe non-ogncultunsts and the profits from these are sufficiently largo to form 
the pnnoipal means of subsbtonee of a cousiderable number of persons Loons 
for mamage or funeml expenses, and for purchase of cattle food, and olothef, are 
perhaps tho commonest, and costs of litigation aro also a not infreqaeot item 
Tho rate of Intorost charged on these transactions varies of conrso enormously 
In many cases tbe oreditor has no security whatover beyond the good faith of the 
borrower and the latter has no chance of raising the loan from on^ one else. It 

> T*k«i) fnna • •Utemnt !■ Ur ATexMder*s settlrmet rrport Ur na»4«a la U* R»« 
fon ea V» uU Prtees glrr^ t t\baUr •Utemeat for e«£h of tb* jran ISSS-II tat ttw *arU- 
tloBi Bpr*«r too greit to mkt it of noch rolm It !■ ufortuato that Ur Akua4«r eudt hU 
rttiouiH tor to fev lUpIet. Or<m «i l4s*t •faoaU hirt cxpvrtrd to Ineladrtl. n It* 

f rlo* don not bear a fixed proportloQ to that of arbeat. >lr riovJeo (dm tb« prlera of pranas 
onov» i(S« 40 to 49 Mrat iice, IS to ti »«ni iscf. ts tanamt iiss, S) to4S »eni ISSS,1X 
to 37 acr*i oad 1107 ifttoltaerr !■ lOr jm leSl lbs arcnxt pile* wu 30 Kit. 
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is Dot, therefore, strange to find even aa high a rate as one dna perrupee per mensem 
charged, and where grain is lent, the rate is sometimes even higher, 50 per cent, 
being charged for about si’? months’ loans. 

The local ser m use is roughly equal to 100 tolas, and therefore exceeds 


Measures of weight. 


the government ser of 80 tolas (or 2 ^tbs avoirdupois). 
The local (kachcha) maund is a little more than half the 


government maund (of 82 3fb. nearly) 100 kachoha maunds (=50 government 
maunds) = l a measure used for cane-jmce. Other local measures of 

weight are* a saia=sl^ sers (government)!; 8 8ata=al hdhni , 12 hdhni=s'\. krindi, 
or about 3 maunds, also used for cane-juice ^ 

The English mile is four-fifths of the Moradabad kos, and indeed seems to 
Measures of distance be the same all over Rohilkhand 


The measures of area current in the district are very complicated. First, 

, we have the Government bigha (used m the re-settle- 

and area i , 

ment of the district), which difieis m Thdkurdwdra' 

and in the rest of the district. These measures may be conveniently shown 

thus : — 



The Thkkurdw6ra government Wgha was also used in the re-settlement of 
the adjoiraug K^shipur parganah (in the Tar(ii). But this Government (or as 
it IS locally called pakka) bigha is hardly ever used by the people themselves; 
and the settlement "officer for this reason recorded only kachcha, or local, bighas 
in the khasraa (lists of fields). Begarding this local bigha Mr. Alexander 
writes as follows* — 


*< There are two different measures generally recognised for the kachcha hfgha in this dia- 
triot , one in ThdknrdwSra, the square of length of the local jarf6, which is 27 26 yards in length, 
and the other in the rest of the parganahs, the square of their jartb, S7 60 yards in length. Be- 
sides this, in several of the villages brought in from Bijnor there was another kachcha bigha 
rather larger than either, and apparently not on any very accurately-fixed scale. This last has, 
however, been discarded, and only the two above mentioned employed. 

‘ Ghinga Parshfid’s notes. “ Nearly These measurements arc taken from a printed 

tabular statement apparently published by authont.! , but as to the ThSkurdwtra blgha^fiee the 
next note. 
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“ In Tliiknrdw£r», tbcteforc the ^cci«JUb(fb« bTUlltqouv jardi, tad is tli« mt of 
tha ditirict TfifliS— la other w rdt fl| of the fonner tad flj of the Utter rotifhly go to an tore. 
1 nuj note that, to complloote mtttort atUl more, three higfatf iodteJu go to « pmila bfgha 
lu TUtordwirt u lo Bljnor whllit foor go to It hi the other pargtntht. * 

To preserve omibrmity mth preoedln^ noticea ^ro append a liatemant of 
DUtriot reedpti md diatnct receipts and expenditure, for a recent 

year, under the ^semce heads.* These are the items 
that enter into the aooounts of the Government of Indio, but the debt * heads, 
oompnsmg the aocounts of soms repayable by or to Government, suoh ns 
deposits, loans, &0., are not incindod — 


Bocelpta. 

tsao-at 

Cfaargea. 

189 041 




Ua. 



Be 


lAzid-rereniie 


14 ti i»r 


Intereat oo funded and tuw 

ai 

t. 

Exehe on eplrlti aaddroga 

.. 

U 149 


foQikd debt 


a 

Ametsad tax«a 

•m 

ss^ts 

t. 


tf* 

4 

PtotIbqUI tiLte* 


997 <44 





SUmpt .. 

m. 

9,4S499 

a. 


i$,4sa 

« 

RegUtratUn 


MJi? 

4 

lUod rereaoe m 

949 198 


Poauofflee 



8. 

Stelae OD iplrlU and draft... 

4 991 

e. 

Ulaoc departaenti 
Lawandjertioe .. 


1 018 

«. 

AjM*«ed Uxee ... 

41 



I»4S7 

r 

ProTindal rslaa m 



Jalli ^ 


4,401 

s 

Stanipa m. 

9.191 

la 

PoUee 


9d4l 

9. 

lleoiftratiea 

8,190 

n 

ndocatUa M 


I 444 

la 

Poet ofllro M. 

8,799 

IL 

Uedteal .« 


9 

11 

AdmlnJUratlon m 

M. 

18. 

SUtiooerj and printing 


980 

IX 

Minor departments .m 

0.999 

14 

Intcrejt m 


3 

IX 

Law and jDiice m 

140,799 

IS. 

BeodpU la aid of eoperannoa* 


19a. 

JalU ... 

IC447 


Hoh, retired, and eocapae* 


14 

PoUce 

149 iss 


alonate allowaocea 



IX 

EdnealUn m. 

avso 

11 

illeerlUneona m 


8.499 

la 

rctJtaUetlral ». 

7 790 

17 

InigatloB and ntTigatloa 



17 


IS TOO 

18. 

Other ptbUe voika 


iroii 

IS 


1499 





10 


M 





9a 


8400 












II 


95,070 





19. 


147* 





IS. 







N 







9X 


9477 


Total 

~ 

9149499 


Total » 1 

7474W 


* Mr Alflondef *e*Ufflaie of thedJtoeniloiuof theThth(trd«r* OoTerooeotbfglt* differt, 
it win bo •e«, bj t-ti n^i^ from that girra Is tho UboUr ■talemrol la * aote to (he Utter 
It U tUM Uut th» Thlkordwtrt foreraBcat bfgbaesa^Uu of • T,SIS yerdi »t 31) lacbe* per 
yerd, tb*JtHiTon ariog M j»rd», or C4S3 SStqoaroyard*, at SO locbee fw r Jtro The note U 
enrmeddmbtfvll/ • ptobeWy Ur AlezuKSera ■tatemeot la the more eciTtel Tar 

dibei bj the Acc«eiiUat.acaenI, H W P and Oodh. 
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Changes that have been from time to time introduced in the mode of beeping 
the accounts of receipts and expendituie, make it impossible to obtain an ex- 
haustive and accurate statement for foimer peiiods, foi the pui poses of com- 
parison with that just given, hut a few main items of receipts for the years 
1860-61 and 1870-71 aie subjoined, with the figuies for 1880-81 added for 
comparison — 






1860-61 

1870-71. 

1880-81 





Rs 

Rs 

Ra 

Land-revenue 

••• 


• • 

12,19,467 

12,67,273 

14,21,497 

Excise 

••i 

• •• 


86,833 

60,247 

74,149 

Assessed taxes 



••• 

46,600 

1,02,166 

38,348 

btUITlpS 

• 

•«« 

••• 

91,800 

1,60,693 

2,43,268 


With regard to the system of local self-government or decentralisation the 


Local rates and self-gov- position of this distlict IS shown as follows — The 
ernment balance of local cess available (1882-83) foi local 

expenditure— after deducting further rate and percentage foi canals and rail- 
ways — was Rs 1,58,310. Of this, general establishments (district dSk, lunatic 
asylum, inspection of schools, tiaming schools, district sanitation, Department 
of Agriculture and Commerce) required Rs. 14,930, leaving Rs 1,43,380 avail- 
able for expenditure on education, medical charges, and village watchmen As 
this expenditure is normally estimated at Rs 1,17,520, there is a balance 
of Rs 25,860 But on public works a normal expenditure of Rs. 62,170 is 
annually required, so that we have a deficit (or excess of charges over receipts 
from local cess) of Rs 36,310 The only possible remedy for this state^of 
affairs is that indicated in Resolution No 36 of 1882, dated 13th April, — that 
the Local Government will step in and subsidize the district by a grant from 
other funds 

Municipal funds are collected undei Act XV. of 1873 and Act XX. of 
Mumcipahtiea and Rouse- 1856, and disbursed on local objects in the towns that 
tax towns are subject to those enactments Full details of receipts 

and expenditure and the various modes of taxation in force are given m the 
town-notices at the end of this volume The towns that rank as municipali- 
ties, are Moradabad, Chandausi, Amroha, Sambhal, and Dbanaura Those 
that are not so constituted, but are still liable to local taxation— called c/taw- 

TcidAri towns are Thdkurdwara, Sirsi, Kdnt, Darhfal, Kundarkhi, Bildri, 

Sambhal, Hasanpur, Bachhr&on. 

jPanibbal appears both ns a mnmcipality and ns a bouse lax town For the explnnalio 
nee jw/ra under Sambhal 

ISm 
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Tbo tchial BS5e£uneni of tho izioome of tho distnci at 6 piofl m tbo nips^ 
Inconw'tix. caloukted upon profits exceeding Hi. 600 for tho 

purposes of the income-tax of 1870 during 1870-71^ 
was Bs, 88,083 There wqre 870 incomes between Bs 600 and B*. 760 por 
nnnam 347 between Ha. 750 and Be. 1,000 283 between Bt. 1,000 and 

Bs 1,500 186 between Es, 1,600 and Ra 2 000 235 between Ea 2,000 and 
Bs 10,000 and 24 between Rs. 10,000 and Es 1,00,000 tbo total of persons 
assessed was 1,864. The assessmentin 1871 72 was Bs 25,870 and the number 
assessed 1,268 In 1872-73 they were Ba. 21,090 and 760 respeotiToly 

The lioense-tnx lened under Act IL of 1878 yielded in 1880-81 a grots 

sum of Rs. ^,880, and, after dednetmg the ooat of 

collection, the net produce of the tax, according to the 
oEBdal report, was Bs, 85,686 The inadenco of taxsHou per thousand of the 
total population was, in towns with popnlabon exceeding 6,000, 12C 2, and the 
number of persons taxed per thousand 5 while in smaller towns and villages 
it was only Bs 14 4, and the number taxed 1 in 1,000 Judged by net colleo- 
lions, Moradabad rooked twelfth in the North Weat Provinces in 1876-80 and 
in 1880-81 

Exoise IS levied under Act XXII of 1881 The following oro the ool- 
lectioiu for the past fire years they show great 
fioctuatlons under the items of still brad doty and 

li«Die-fees — 
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Tho sodden fall In receipts in 1877-78 marks very distinctly the oharao- 


terNjf that year ns one of scarcity, if not nbsololo famine 

\Tbo praetJeo of smoking ehandd is said to bo Incrcaiing and tho figurci 
\ bear out this supposition, but much is doubtless sold 

\ without a liccose 
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Charas is said to be tbe exudation of the flower of the hemp plant collected 

with the dew and prepared foi use as a drug. It is 
imported by Kabuli merchants and resembles tobacco in 
consistency. Of the two varieties sold m the district, the Ydrkhand is esteemed 
the bettei i it is purchased by vendors from the importers at Rs 3 to Rs 4 per 
government ser, and sold by them at Rs 10 to Rs. 12 per ser. The Bokhara 
variety is imported at Re 1-8-0 to Bs. 2 per ser, and sold at Rs 6-4-0 pei ser. 

Stamp duties are collected under the Stamp Act- (I of 1879j and Court 

Fees Act (VII of 1870). The following table shows 
for the past five yeais the revenue and charges under 

this head : — 


Year. 

S 

rd C3 

a 

o 

-3 5 

a 00 

Blue-and-black 

document 

stamps 

Court-fee 

stamps 

Duties, penal- 
ties, and miB 
cellaiieous 

Total 

receipts. 

Gross 

charges 

Net 

receipts. 


Ra 

Rs 

S9 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

Rs 

1876-77 ... 

3,137 

44,999 

1,73,714 

874 

2,21,724 

8,289 

2,19,436 

J877-78 

2,996 

47,979 

1,66,'620 

616 

2,17,009 

8,064 

2 13,365 

1878-79 .. 

4,366 

47,626 

1,77,680 

ISO 

2,29,691 

3,649 

2,20,042 

1879-80 ... 

3,738 

62,062 

1,73,343 

403 

2,29,646 1 

8,337 

2,26,209 

1880-81 . 

4,(J07 

60,767 

1,78,020 

467 

2,43,270 

6,176 

2,88,094 


In 1880-81 there were 6,082 dooumeuts registered under the Registra- 
tion Act \X.V of 1877), and on these fees (and fines) to 
Registration. amount of Rs 13,738 were collected. The ex- 

penses of establishment and other charges amounted, during the same year, to 
Rs 4,971. The total value of all property affected by registered documents 
is letuined as Rs 31,89,061, of which Rs. 28,81,676 represent immovable and 
the remainder movable property 

Connected with the subject of judicial receipts and oxpendituie is the 
' number of cases tried This amounted in 1880 to 
16,659, of which 9,792 were decided by civil, 3,671 by 
criminal, and 3,196 by revenue courts. The following statement shows the 
number of suits and appeals instituted m''the civil courts of the district for 
four j’-esis during the past 20 years ; — 


Judiciftl Blatistics 


■' ■" 1 

Year 

1866 

1870. 

1876. 

1860 

Number of suits and appeals 

• • 

6,146 

7,743 

9,169 

9,792 
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SpMeoileii Smmli-pox. 


From thii it would appear that the amount of litigahcm haa mcroased by 
more tlian 50 per cent tmce 1665 

The medical charges are in great part mcnrred at one central and four 
ired((:^ehxrfMAsdau]i> branoh dispeosailM The first is at Homdabod the 
Urj lUtUUoa. othera are at Ohaiidansi, Bilin, Amroho, and Somblial 

These diapensanes are all of the first olaas except Bdin which u of the second 
olaii (and is solely supported by BaeKlaho Kum&r except the pay of the natire 
doctor and Buropean medioioes) The total district expenditure on dispensaries 
was in 1880 Es 7 270, of which 60 3 per cent was defrayed by Qoremmout, 
the rest being paid from municipal funds, interest on investments, and anbsenp 
bona. The total number of patients, both lU'door and outdoor, m 1880, was 
83,402, mclading 225 Furoaians, 44,038 Hmdds, 88,082 MostlmAns and 
1,147 other classes. The average daily attendance was 520*04 

The moat freqneot epidemic is amall^pox, which mates its appoartnoo 
almost every year with the oold weather, and continues 
till the following rainy season Uahmal fever pro- 
. ... vails every year, m a direct ratio to the amonnt of 

lofer w V » 

ths nuoCiU. Ad nnnsally severe opidomio of tbo 
disease broke out, at the end of the rains of 1871, in the part of tbo Sam 
bhal pargaooh that adjoios the Bot river The disease seems to have bevn'^a 
quobdian intermittent, followed rapidly by atrophy, d)-8eDtery and anosaroi 
It also gave rise to enlargement of the spleen. The nambor of deaths 
was ostimntod at 6,000, or obont 5 per cent, of the population of the locality 
where it prorailod The probable cause was the oxcetsive rainfall of that 
year, which Joundated the counby, so that tbo welJi were flooded with 
surface water In tlie Hastnpnr pargannh a similar opldomic, but of a loss 
■evero character, broke out at tbo end of tbo raioy seasons of 1870 and 1871 
The epidemic fever of 1879 80, which followed the lost season of scafclly In 
these proviocoi, was not so severe id this dislrioi os m Meornt, Bnlandshahr, 
Eta and Aligarh Indeed, tbo oIBcial report of the Sanitary Oomtnisuonor for 
1880 states that in Morndabnd there was no excosslvo proralonco Tbo ratio 
of deaths from this cause was 86 4 per 2,000 iu 1879, os compared with tho 
mean for tho previous Cvo rears of 23 20 Tho ratio in Balandshahr was 
113 70 per 1,000 in tho same year Cholera opldomlcs bare from tirao fp Umo 
Tuitcd tho dtstnot, although it ts onUldo tho dtjdb of tho 
Ganges and Jnrana rirori, which has been called ** tbo 
Itomoof diolera,* A nfltabonm Aagost, 1819, U rememborod, and later ones 
in 1636and 1856 In 18C7, 4,800 deaths wore reported from this dueaio In 
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An epdemio of Bome kind nsmiUj breaks out among cattle ereiy tlurd 
or fonrth year By Ar the most common ib the foot- 
and month disease called /hzHA Binderpest (which is 
here called bedan), a form of anthrax fever and iwellingi of the belly, 

loins, month throat, (ko are the most important oontagioos diseases 

to which cattle are liable Sheep and goats are also snbjeot to epidemics of 
rinderpest (la/wdA), small por {ehechak^) and plenro-pnenmonm {ph{prC) 
Desonpbons, more or leas complete, of these diseases have been given in previ- 
ons yolnmes,^ and for a foil acconot of the vanoni names, symptoms, and modes 
of treatment the reader may be referred to 0r Hallen’a Manual of Caiil^. 
ihsroM in Induu 

Tbe whole of Momdsbad, as the dutrlot it at present coostlttitsd, appears to 
have been Inoloded in the conntry called Katehr, at 
least as late as the^nhammadan oonqnesL After that 
Uor»d*bad liidnied ta event, when 0ambhaJ and Badann were mode separate 
governments, the term Katebr seems to bavo been 
rostnoted, by the Haliammodan conquerors, to tho conntry east of tho 
ganga, so that only the stnp to the north west, inolnding parts of tho pargomths 
of ThiSkardnimand Moredabad, will probably be incloded m tho few references 
to Katebr made by Mahammadao historians * Katehr os olroady mentioned,* 
formed part of the groat Panch£la king lorn, wlilcb is said, in the Alah£bhfiret 
end In the renehAU liave extended from Hk* Bimalayns to tho Ohombnl 
klBfdooi. river Its capital was at Ahlchhotra, which has been 

idcnliSed by General Dannlngliam with liimnagar in parganah Saranli of tlio 
Daroilly district, and, conscqoontly, was a few miles only from tho border 
of tho prosent dUinct of lloradabaJ 

If Aliicbhatni was a capital oi^ many cenlnries anterior to tho riso of 
„ . . BnddbiBm, as General Cunnlncham sapposes, Sambhal 

Bunbhsl SB inelent dtj i » i t ^ 

may also hare been an ancient place of somo impor 
tanco In snpport of its claim to entiqmty has been adduced its mention, 
in tho ilAdynrn/d pwrdao, os tho spot where tho incarnation of Vjibon ii ox- 


peeled to appear, at the end of tho present dogenerato ago, tlio Kali } 

Tho quotation has been tranilated as follows — * " At tho Umo witon the space 
of hnmnn life will bo redneod to less than 80 years when moiikind will bo 
utterly dishonest, fakirs become worldly, and relations eager to rob eacli other j 
‘Oz v^lta,341i\l •!» STS I VII IBA. *Aa( (hi Trrj Uaittd'rtteot 

vhka tb« nrlj Mob mmidtiii inn ^eqmiloied vttb Eilefar tr« 6Dpr>L OUtm. (lie ran edU 
tin) TU Dt lUIAA ' Got V (lUrdllr). * Br iUl4 bhuUr blob qaoltd 

la tbi 8ttllraeii( rrpgrt. 
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^^llen co\^swill bo made use of hko goats, and mcdicinos will have becomo 
oftbotlc*^? ; ^^llcn liocs will bear no fruit, and lain cense fiom Ibo caifch: then 
the Nih-Kniank' incarnation will appear in the \\oikl at Samblml.” 

Bill it is hardly nccc'^sary to say that, so far ns tins clnim to antiquity 
rests upon the pa-^sago quoted, it must stand oi fall \Mlh tbo claim to autiquity 
cflhc Pii ran itself, and, as to 1 111 * 5 , the opinion ot Colebrookc, Mippoi led by that 
of many learned Hindu*!, ^\^s that the Bhagn\ata Piirfina oned its evistonco to 
the grammarian Vopado\n, and uns compo'sed by him oul}- si\ or seven centu- 
ries ago at the court of llenmdri, raja of D.i\a-gin (Deogarh or Daulatabad). 
Professor Wilson also no reason for calling in question the tradition that 
assigned the vork to this vritcr- Apart, hono\er, fiom this rofcrenco, Sam- 
bhal has a traditional antiquit}’, uhich is in some measure borne out by the 
different names attributed to it in the four ages (Yiig) and bj the name, Surathdl 
Ihcra, gneu to a mound on the Eouth-cast of the C1I3, uliich Air Carle} Ic sup- 
poses to be “called after Paia Surathfd, a son of the Kaja SatyavAna of the 
lunar race.’* ^ Besides this, there are other names of ancient mounds ucai the 
present toun, which will be described in the article on Sambhal. Neither of the 
famous Chinese pilgrims — Fah-Uiaii and Hnen Thsang — makes mention of 
Sambhal, or indeed of any place in this district, but Hwen Thsang, about 638 
A D., visited both Ahfchhatra (Bfimnagar) and Govisfma (Kiisldpui), the 
former in the Bareilly district, and tho latter just outside the northein limits of 
Moradabad, in tho Kfishipur parganah. From this absence of any mention of 
Sambhal it may bo concluded either that it uas not a stronghold of Buddhism 
or that it was of too little importance to deserve mention. 

Who the inhabitants wore in tho early time concerning which we have 
Early inhabitants of only tradition to guide us is a question that has per- 

plexed all inquirers, and it uould be out of place here 
to reproduce lengthy discussions as to the ongm of the vaiious tribes of inva- 
ders that swept down on tho Gangetic provinces from the north, ^ 

When Hwen Thsang travelled through Katehi (circ. 638 A D ), it was 
inolnded in the dominion of thcpowoiful Buddhist mon- 
arch, Sildditya, whose influence leached fiom the Panjdb 

to north-eastern Bengal, and from the Himalayas to 

* 

the Narbada river, and to whom the title ‘ a second 


Hwen Thsang in Katehr 


Siladityo, 


1 Nih kalank, t e '* free from reproach or stain ” * Dowson’s Class Dicty , p 44. 

* Arch Surv of India, XII , p 24 ^ The Hon’blo W W Hunter m his article on India in the 

Imperial Gazetteer has given a clear resume of all that is at present worth recording on the 
subject In Vol XI (Himdlayan Districts) of this scries tho myths pf the Mah§,bharat and the 
Kaiufijan are discussed. 
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Asota has been given, from the ngonr •mth which he practiced the hro great 
Bnddhut virtnes, spreading the faith and <4itntj But, nltbongh Buddhism 
certainly held its sway orer this tract for many oentnnes there are no arohi 
teotnral remains that can be pomted to as clearly of Bnddhist ongin All 
we can do is to oonjectnre that m Moradabtd, os in the 
Blgni of eirij cWHnUon. jjgjg}j|jQ^ring tracts, there were highly-dereloped ^ryan 

communities existing before 1,000 A I> Of Ahlc*hhatr» and the other ancient 
ckies in Bareilly — the rmns of which remain to this dty as cndenoo of their 
former greatness — fall descnphoni have been given in a prenons volame, * 
These lay to the east of Moradatmd On the north we have seen that K&shi- 
pur CQoviaine) was a place of some importance when Hwen Thiang passed 
throngh it. It had a ciremt of nulos, end was enrronnded by groves, tanks, 
and fish ponds.* On the aonth west, across the Ganges, was the anaent city of 
Ah4r, said to ocenpy the site of the Kondllpnr” that belonged to Rfija 
Bhishmak in the bmo of Krushna, whence Ej-lshna earned off his bride Knk- 
Dihii.* About the same distance (7 or 8 miles) sonth-west from Andpshahr os 
Ah&r IS north, was the very ancient city of Indrapdni, tho rmns of which baro 
recently been explored by Mr Oarieyla, resulbog In the discovery of anoleni 
coins and other remaiai of the Greek and Boddhist periods.^ 

TThat became of these civilised oommunities, and how the so-oalled 

aboriginal races — the Ahirs or Ahort and periians 
Atporifftne* chiefly AUr*. i ^ .v , j j j j i . 

others— rose agnmsl the Inraders and rodnoed the tract 

almost to a desert, are quesbons upon which little Lght has yet been thrown 
Dr Banter, writing on this subject, lams up our knowledge (or want of know- 
ledge) of it by saying that, ^^proceedinginwards to tho North-Western Provinces, 
wo everywhere find traces of an early BaddhUt cinlisation having been over- 
tumod by rude non-Xryan tribes. ® Bot the relapse into barbarism was appa- 
rently of short duration, as vanons tribe* of Rdjpnt 
Cijpst iorutoQS. J * 

invaders came into the connUy and offeotodiettlemcnts, 

both before and after the Mnhimmtdan invasion of Indio. Mr Alexander thinks 


that the earliest lUijpat Invaders of the district were tho 
Toman, who, coming in 700 A D., aro said to hare 
tondo Samhhal tho seat of their sovereignty Tho aboriginals whom they 

‘ Oai V (lUrtiHj). • CtmntBfh*iB« Amt Ottj /Jmifm SST ■ H'P. 

Afth. SotT, Til., »T SwbImab toterwlloj p«p*r ca the AnHqnUwv 

6t the Ontutdihihr dUUlct bj ttr F S. Orovw In Joan»«1 At. See, nrrtnl, XLVIII., 
pps 0*76 * Imp OaL, IV , >7t i sl*o >fc Ehtrrlfli a JliitJm CmHa mmJ TriUt L p. SSi, 

K «7 
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subjected or e\pelled aie vaiiously called Abfrs, Blills, Bhars and Oheiua, for, 
although attempts have been made to assign to these tribes particular tracts, it 
is probable they were intermixed. The Tomar dynasty seems to have lasted 
heie till about 1150 A D , but its authorit}'- was never complete, the Ahirs or 
Ahers (for it is doubtful if those veie one or two distinct tribes)^ retaining con- 
siderable power in the neighbouihood . 

At the time when the histone period begins,” writes Mr Alexander, 

“the Chauhdns had just got the best of the Toraais in 
Histone peuod begins ^ . r n i.- n 

the stiuggle lor the soveieignty or the upper portion of 

these provinces, thus preparing the way foi the Muhammadan conquest ^ and 

in about 1180, the celebrated Prithivi Eaj, a Chauhan, but born from a Tomar 

mother (daughter of the last Tomar hing), ascended the thione of Dehli. He, 

probably m view of the Muhammadan troubles, built a stiong fort at Sambhal, 

on the site where the tahsili now stands, and established another at Amioha, 

which IS said to take its name from Ins sister, Efini Aniba • and this is the first 

liistoiic mention of both these places, though very probably they were inhabited 

at a considerably earlier peiiod. 

“ Between 1185 and 1195 the quarrels between Prithivi Eaj and Edjd 
Jai Ohand of Kanauj, — culminating, according to local tiadition, m a great 
battle just outside Sambhal, in which the latter was routed, — destroyed the 
forces which the Bjndiis so badly needed, to meet the invasions of Shabdb-ud- 
din Ghori. The latter promptly took advantage of this opportunity, and falling 
on the two rivals, routed them one after another j and thus destroyed the Hindu 
monaiohy of the Eajputs, which had lasted about 500 years.” 

The traditions of the Baigujar clan have been noticed m the account of 
the i5ja of Majhola's family (vide supra p 66), whose i emote ancestor, Partdb 
Sinh, a relative of Prithivi Raj, is said to have founded a piincipality, by a 
judicious alliance with the Dor r4ja of Baran (Bnlandshahr). Part of Morad- 
abad was apparently included in the Doi kingdom, which extended, according 
to Mr Growse, from Meerut to Muttra. The last Dor ifija of Baran was 
killed while defending the fort at that place, agamst Shahab-ud-din Muhammad 
Ghori, m 1194. 

Sambhal and the immediate vicinity were in medimval times the scenes of 
numerous battles Besides that between Prithivi Edj 
Medifevai battle-fielflB j yjj ^ Kanaui already mentioned, tradition 

tells of a famous battle between Piithivi Enj and the ' 

(1 Mr Alexander, in a footnote in fais Settlement Beport, says — “The Ahers are now cousi- v 
dered different from the Ahirs, and as agriculturists rather than graziers, bnt both are probably * 
descended from the same nneedtors.” Both are agam distinguished f rom^the Ahars. 

19 m 
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riji of Malioba, the site of whioh u eaid to hare been sonth of Bambhal, 
dose to the Bthj^tmgs, and the date 1049 A D The legendary acconnt of 
this erent nttribntofl it to the Trish of the rijk of Uahoba to aeonre the hand 
of PnthiTl E^s daaghter for hia son, and the condibon fixed by her father that 
their armies shonld first meet in battle. The legend proceodi to state that two 
battle were fought, in tho seoond of which the son of the r4j4 of llohobe wai 
kiHed and the princess — who appears to have been mamed to this son after the 
first battle, but not to have left her father s home— aacended the funeral pyre 
and became saiu Frequent engagements took place in the neighbourhood dnr 
mg the Hnialm&n invasions, and In the tronblons tunes that followed At 8h^ 
b^xpnr, fire miles east of fiambhal, on annual fTtsiaorfoir, known as the (spear) 

of S&14r Ghkxt, is held on the banks of the Sot, and oommemonitee one of ibe 
battles fought between Prithiri B4j and the Musalmins under SAMr Hu fid 
GhAiL 

The Uohammadan oonqnest of Bambhol seems to have been efiecied by 
Period of aaercbj foo- Kutb ud-din Aibak, but this was not a permanent and 
complete oconpabon of the country All that seems 
to have resulted was a removal of the only strong flindfi power, earning a state 
of auaiohy m which all kinds of pet^ chiefs usurped supreme authori^ is 
difieroni localftiea. This seems to have given the Ahira an opportonify of 
epreading over the country, and oooupying Bareiliy (which was called tSp^' 
AMrAn), during this century 

A Uttlo later the Katebnos first camo into nobco Their exact origin 

«.i. TT . w-f uncortaJo Hr Hooni, m his Bareiliy eeUloment 

BU« of tlie Eatettrias ’ ^ 

report, gives n long account of the various traditions, 
and foenis to hold that they wore a remnant of the Siirajbanila of Ajodhia who 
were dnron out of that country when tho Aryan invasion was poshod back by 
the aboriginal races. Botwoon the hitler event and thoir eppoaranco in Bohfl- 
khand there must, howoror, bo a gap of several hundreds of years, and It is, 
in fact, more conjectoro as to who they really were ‘ It soema probcblo that 
they camo with real or proteodod autbonty from the Mnhnmmadoas to soUe 
on tho eoxmtry occupied by tho Ablrs or Aheri ; and tho history of tho next 
hundred yoers li merely an account of their attempts to assert their indepon- 
denco, and of tho inounions of the Huhammadan troops to ranqoisb and ro> 
subject them From tho extracts given bv Mr Hoens, it leonw that tho name 
Aofr^r was at that time confined to the country east of the BAmganga i (hat (o 
» Afloihtr sccoant rnaket iten ctme frcao Ealelur aesr Bmmi riJt SM/ojjkajMreM, |v 71. 
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First mcotiou of Kntohr. 


Muliammadtin invasions. 


tlio ^vest being called Bnddim, Qambbal, and Amroba, in each of which places 
thei e appear to have been a Muharainadau governor and a garrison. 

The exact limits of Katohr m the time of which wo are writing (that is, at 

the commencement of Muhammadan rule) have been 
described, as far ns the materials available permitted, m 
the Shdhjahfinpur notice According to Mr. Moens^, the first mention of Katehr 
in Muhammadan histories is by the authoi of the Tabaldt-i-Ndsiri, who men- 
tions that “ in the ninth j^ear® of the reign of Nasiru-d dunya wau-dfn Mahmud, 
one of the slave kings of Dehli, the royal army crossed the Ganges at Miydpur® 
and continued its march along the base of the hills to the banks of the 
Eahab.'* In the course of these hostilities ’Izz-ud-dfn Daramshi was killed at 
Tankala-bdli.® In revenge for his death the Snltdn ordered an attack to be made 
on Kuithar (Kaithal) on Monday, 16th Safar, such that the inhabitants might 
not forget for the rest of their lives. He then marched to Buddun, and arrived 
there with great pomp and display. ” “ Mr. Moens has given good reasons for 
identifying the Kdithar of the above quotation ^\lth Katohr. 

But of this and of the next Muhammadan invasion of Katehr (by Ghfas-nd- 

dfn Balban in 1266), sufficient has been said in the 
Bareilly memoir^ Nor need we occupy time and 
space in repeating the references in the histones to various expeditions in 
Katehr undertaken between 1266 and 1345 A.D. (most of which have been 
already mentioned m previous memoirs), as none of them were of special conse- 
quence to this district. In 1345, however, Sambhal 
itself was invaded by a Muhammadan force from Oudh, 
which speedily crashed the attempt at independence that the governor of 
Sambhal seems to have made. 

Kinshta tells us that, in the reign of Firoz Shdh Tnghlak (about 7 87H. or 
1380 A.I).), the king appointed one Malik DMd, an Afghan whom he exalted 
to a very high rank, with a body of troops, to remain at Sambhal, with orders 
to mvade the country of Katehr every year, to commit every kind of ravage 
and desolation, and not to allow it to be inhabited until Kargii (a murderer of 
three Saiyads) was given up. The king himself, also, under the pretence of 
hunting, marched annually in that direction until the year 787 H , to see that 
his orders were falfilled and to do what Malik Baud had left undone , and for 
SIX years not an inhabitant was to be seen in the distiiot, nor was a single 

* Bareilly Settlement Report, p 24 ® A D 1364 (not 1562 as Mr Moens states). 

® Mirzapnr according to Mr Moens, bnt probably Mfiyapur, in Sahfirfinpm — vide Gaz V , 648. 

* Identified with the Rdmganga — Dowson’s Elliot, 1 , 49 ® Oi Takiya-minf. ® Dowson's 

Elliot, 363 7 Gaz, V., 649 


Sambhal invaded. 
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jorlb of tto land onlbvated ’ ^ A fe^r josr® Inter (1396) tto read that 
the Amirs tmd llaliis of the oatljmg temtones, such os Sambhol; “sot 
themselTea up oa rulers at their oirn pleasure, and kept all the wealth 
imd revenue m their own hands.”* In 1407 Asad KMn Lodi was besieged 
by IbrAhIm ShAh, the femous SultAn of Jaunpnr, m the fort of Sambhal 
On the second day he Burrenderod and the fort was given to Tdtdr Shdh * 
The occupation of Ibrihlma lieutenant lasted only a few months, os Tdtdr 
Shdb (or Khdn as ho u otherwise colled) vomted it on hearing of the 
Snltdn Muhammad Tughitk a return, and on the latter s re-entry the fort was 
restored to Asad Khdn. In 1419 Khlar Khdn marched against Katehr, and 
scoured the jungles of the Rahab (Hdmganga) and of Sambhal * 

The resnlt of all this Hghtmg and wasting of the coantry seems to hare 
The whole corratry » whole country between Sambhal and 

Buddun, and Bnddnn and Bareilly, was a mere waste by 
thotimeofTfmiir After his invasion the Katehnas seem to have re-oommenced 
asierting themselves under Nur Stnh, and maintained a pretty equal atrugglo 
for about 80 years, till they were crashed by Saiyid Mubdrak Shdb in 1424* 
In 1475, in tho time of Bohlol Xrodl, Sambhal appears again to havo fallen 
into the hands of the Jannpnr king (Hosam Snltdo), bat this conld only havo 
been for a very brief period, as the Jaanpor kingdom itself was re-annexod to 
tho Dehll empire m 1476 His successor, Sikandor Lodf, mode his eonrt at 
Sambhal for some years.* Tho coantry, however, did not havo much rest, os 
tho Muhammadan governors of Bombhal seem to bare boon constantly revolting, 
and the royal troops as constantly marehing against them 

Bdbar, m about 1626, made his son, numdydn, govomor and jdfjlrdir of 
Bibv’iiwc'^laaLrlnfi Sambhal, and at this time the country immediately 
fotn* near Sambhal seems to have attained to some degree of 

prosponty, os it ii mentioned in Dadouui that tho admlndars had boon persuaded 
to ent down part of their jungles nud to pay m revenue. Bdbar himself scorns 
to bare nsitcd Sambhal, and the Hindus state that it was on this occasion 
that n tomplo of great ontlqnity, known as tho Harmandir, was converted into 
a mosqno under the title of tbo Jdma BIa«Jid. From an inscription • It appears 
that it was converted by Mirxa Hindu Bog under Bdbar b order in 933 H. 

• rirl^tta In Dow*oa • miot. VL, SJ9 1 and Drirs** TniniUtloa 417 * TrfrfU I 

Jir SAiAl In DotTKin • ElU t. jv., as •/itd^p4l * lUd P.BB, » An 

acfoont of u conreaed by fhU moturtb at biBbtnl to tbtuiire of in fiviilil 

lion to deeye oa tbe iniflt of s UnbeuD who hod trwrl d the troth of hb rtHfioD f« 
qootf 1 In l»ow-*ofl FHI U IV 4S4. • A copy of It It siren Arth, 8or lleport, 211.. CO, 

and It a Ibrntlclty cd. ilr Alennder SeitJ«Dct)l lleport eonUlnt •htt purport" 

tobeatraDferli Hon and Iran atloo | hot of fonr copletof thU towilpllon that h^rebeen obtaJoed 
errty me djOira matcnally from tho •tberr so that pot tbiy a comei one hat ttUl to be tthni. 
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(1526 A.D.) Sambhal is said to have been Humfiy tin’s favourite residence till 
1532, when he succeeded BAbar as empeior. 

During the troubles with Sher Shdh and the struggle that ensued beftU’e 
Increased power of the Hurndjun was lestored, the Katehrias seem to have 
Hatehnas recovered power, foi in 1553 Rdjd Mitr Sen Katehria 

was acting as governor of Sambhal. Akbar, however, on his accession made ' 
over the jdffir to Mirza Muzaflfar Husain, and though the latter seems nevei to 
have interfered with Mitr Sen, a new governor, Mubdriz Khdn, some years 

latei, defeated and ejected him. The chief seats of the 
But are again crushed. seem up to this time to have been at Lakh- 

naur in the Rdmpur territory, and at Kdbar and Aonla in the Baieilly distiict. 
They now seem to have established themselves at Baieilly and Ohaupala, tiie 
latter pretty nearly corresponding with the present site of Moradabad ^ 

During the reign of Akbar tbe country seems to have had some peace, and 
it was at this time that the revenue divisions (of which an account has been 
given in Part I.) were constituted. In about 1573 the saikdi was troubled by 
the revolt of Ibrdhim Husain and others, who were of royal blood and had 
received jdgira in the western portion. They tried to seize on Sambhal, but 
were defeated by Husain Kuli Khdn, the governor, who chased their followers 
out of the distiict. After this there seems to have been complete quiet for over 
fifty yeais. 

In 1625 A D. Rustam Khdn 'distinguished by the name Dakhanfj was 
Moradabad city founded commissioned by bhdhjahdn to humble the local rdjd, 
1626 A D Rdrasukh, tbe head of the Katehria Rdjputs. The 

latter had incurred the emperor’s auger by his tyranny over his servants and 
by his making an inroad into the Tardi, of which the Kumaun rdjd had com- 
plained. This resulted in Rustam Khdn’s acquiring possession of the Katehrias’ 
fort, more, it is said, by fraud than by force. After expelling its former 
owners, he proceeded to found a fort of his own close by, and to build a mosque ^ 
Summoned hurriedly to Dehli, to explain wliy he had exceeded his instructions 
in killing Rdjd Rdmsukh and expelling his family, he was further questioned in 
a severe tone by the emperor as to the name he had given to the new colony. 
Rustam Khdn, with a laudable presence of mind, replied “ Moradabad, in honor 
of the young prince;” he thereby turned away the emperor’s wiath, receiving, 

' Mr Alexauder’s Settlement Report In GangaParshid’s notes mention is made of a battle 
fonpht at Kundarkhi, In 1656 A D , between Rdjd Mitr Sen and Abya Maran, the local uovernor. 
But according to the same authority the governor was himself a rebel Little confidence cun be 
placed in the accuracy of such statements derived from tradition, unless verified by references m 
the histones * An msoription on it gives the date 1046 A H (1029 A.D ), sec the article 

en Mohadabad (infra), where the inscnption will be found 
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instead of ponifllnnent, his ^frsmooa approral, with permission to rettrm ts * nAiini* 
to Moradabsd. Ho apparontlj held this posibon bll the reign of Aurangteb/ 
when he wu killed m a skirmish* Moation of this fkot is mode in the AUh 
where we also read that Sambhal and Moradabod were conferred open prince 
Odra after his sabnusaion, ” ai BosUm Khdn i Dakhani^ the former jdffirddr, 
had fillen at Bamogar 

Later references to Moradabad in the histones are as follow In the fifth 
Brfertncai to tb« dit- year of the reign of Farrukhslrar (1716 A.D ) Nlidm- 

trietlatliolilitorle^l715— * r, ^ , 

17*0, n 1 moJk Banianr natty ang (known, preyioas to his ap^ 

pointment at nl6addr of the Dukhan, os OMn Kalloh KhAn) had the office of fauj^ 
d^ir (commander) of Moradabad conferred open him, and was despatched to qnelt 
the dlstnrbanoes that had arisen there* He was, however, rsoalled in 1718, 
after *‘lie hod chastised the rohels and restored the distnot to peace and seen 
nty ”* In oonseqaenoe of coart mtrlgnes, his jdffir was taken from him, and 
the name of Moradabad ohanged to RokadbAd It was erected into a distinot 
tfSboj and conferred npon Baknn d-Klatilft FtikAd KhAn, to whom also was given 
the wazlrship whioh NlsAma 1 mnlk expected in rotam for his semces This 
I tikAd KhAn was, howerer, a nominal goremor, never leaving the ptlaco nt 
Oehli, where bo eoon experienced the noissitades of fortune that overtook 
his patron** Daring the interval between HuAma 1 mulk’sreoafi and Axmat-nlla 
Rhinos appointmeat, the KaMhtiai appear to hare rooorered their power, and 
it is said that the sett of the local governor was removed from Moradabad 
to Kanatij 

In 1726, however, wo read that “ Shaikh ’Axmat-nlJah KhAn, governor 
Aiaat^iiitii fortnor, of Moradabad and Bambhal, was sent with 16,080 
wn KSi horses and 12 dophsnU to quell an Insurrection In 

Kumaun, headed bj SAbir BhAh.*’ That person bod persuaded the lAjdof Kumauu 
(Dobi Ohand) to believe in his claim to be a pnneo of the house of Timdr, and to 
give him ordon on tho fonoiionarics bolow tho hills, at KAshlpurandBodarpur, 
to collect troops and treat him as a member of tho rojal familjr Ho less than 
40, (KH) HobiUas, it is told joined his standard, but Azmat-uUah, in a single 
attack, dispersed thorn * 

In the acoount of this exploit wo arc first introduood to the famous DAud 


Tk« RotinUir Dllid EHia 
Md AIJ UaJiAsuud* 


KhdOftheadopUvo father of tho stIU moro renowned All 
Muhammad KhAn, tho BohiUa chieftain It was 


dunng bAdir 8bdh s Invasion of northern India and tho sobioqucnt paraljils 
' Sfr Alcxtsdirurt ** Un aboot 1(70 • Dlochnua'f ^7 P.178. * Oovios ■ 

EUkrt. VIL, 4CO. * •/WVUL,4l • TdrW^-t UtjUff 

ta Htlvt, VIU., 4S. 
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that fell upon tlie Imperial Government, that All Muliammad succeeded in 

making kis boldest advances, and he had been previ- 

Ei 80 of Ah Muhonimnd. . j , -i . irw i j i 

ously joined by Kahmat Jiban, another rising leader.^ 
The seventies of Nddir Shall and the disorders that followed on his plunder 
of Dehh, in 1739, diove many AfgliAns to take service with All Muhammad. 

A writer m the Calcutta Rcvieio " thus describes his rise • — 

“ His first importml stop Trns to tnko possession of Rfohba and somo neighbouring parganahs 
(in Bareilly), by availing himself of the absence of all authority to oppose his attacks Com- 
plaints of these usurpations ivere made to the nawfib ivazlr by tho jdgtrddrs, and a Hindu of 
some eminence, rSja Ilnrnand by name, was appointed faujddr of Moradabad, with orders to 
expel the Afghdns from that conntry. Bajd Hnrnand came to Moradabad, and was there joined 
by Abdu-1 nnbi, hSklm of Bareilly All Muhammad evaded, without refusing compliance with, 
the faujddr’s demands for homage and tribute, aud in the meantime, collecting his troops, 
prepared for war (1742) Abdn-1-Nabi counselled prudence, but Hnrnand, who was a violent and 
precipitate man, rejected his advice, and marching from Moradabad at the head of 50,000 men, 

encamped at Asfilatpur Jnrai, a village on the banks of the Aril 
Defeats the royal troops 174- juadi in the present parganah of Bildrl There Harnand, who was 

a blind believer in astrology, and who had been told by his soothsayers that the day of the battle 
had not j et arrived, amused himself m drnnkenness and debauchery Meanwhile All Muhammad, 
nt the head of only 12,000 men, advanced swiftly from Aonla and encamped at the village of 
Batchpur Dal, which lies also on the banks of the Aril and about two miles south east of 
AsSlatpur Jdrai Bis dispositions wore carefully made Enbmat Khfin commanded the advanced 
force of 4,000 men , Ah Muhammad himself the main body , Dimolf Khan (the first consin of 
Bahmat Khan) the right wing, and Pumda Kh£n the left. Then, taking advantage of the sloth 
of his opponent, he fell on him at night time, Bahmat Khdn and his troops penetrated to Har* 

Tho Imnorial Qororaor Is Hand’s tent before they were discovered Harnand and his son, 
killed V , 

Moti Lfil,® were slam and their troops dispersed. Abdu-l Nabi and 

his brother, bravely trying to retrieve the honour of tho day, fell fighting, and the rout was 

. complete. After tho victory AIl Muhammad possessed himself of 

Sambhal, Amroha, Moradabad, and Bareilly, He tried to soften his 

conduct to the wazir, hut the rcbelhon was too flagrant to pass unnoticed, and Mir Manu, the 

son of Komr-ud-dfn, was sent with a considerable army to chastise him. Mir Mann encamped 

on the hanks of tho Ganges nt Ddrfinagar, where there was a tortuous and difficult ford. Ali 

Muhammad, with a superior force, watched him from the opposite bank, but neither dared, m the 

face of the other, to cross the river Ah Muhammad took advantage of the delay so to work 

on the mind of Mir Manu that an underetandmg, very favourable to Ah Muhammad, was come 

to Ah Muhammad's daughter was given with a considerable dowry to the wazfr’s son, and Ali 

Muhammad himself was, on condition of paying a certain tnbute, confirmed in the territory he 

had ncgnired by the defeat of Harnand 

“It was about this tune that the countries occupied by the Afghfins began to be known as 
Eohilkhand, from the name Rohilla, applied to an Afgh&n, inasmuch as he'eame from a moun- 
tamous country, and m the Persian rdA signifies a mountam. Shortly after this Ah Muhammad 
acquired Pilfbhit from the banjdras ’’ 

^ For some account of this chief, see Gaz , T, 653. ® Art, “On the Euhela Afghfins ” 

by R 8 W. ® Ganga Parshfid give* their names as Hira Nand and Moti E'im, They were 

Khatris by caste. 
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In 1743 All Mnhtmmftd fnflceeafaliy invaded Knmatra, and rented it to tBe 
AU iinhjumnid* c*jh rijfi of GarliwAL Throe years Inter, however (1746 1 , Sttf- 
dar Jang, adhtdAr of Ondh, caused a quarrel to bo picked 
behreen some of his men and Ah Muhammad s, wdth the new of mdndng the 
emperor to out down the growing power of the BohiHas All Muhammad a 
capture was effected, and for air months faooording to one account) he remained 
a close prisoner at Dehlu But Bahmat £Mn and others of hia friends made a 
sudden appearance at DehU with some 6,000 troops, and intimidated the emperor 
into relessing Ah Mahanunod and bestowing on him the faujddH of Slrhlnd 
This he held for a yecw, leaving, however, hia two ions aa hostages at Dohli 
We have passed rapidly over the aooonnt of Ah Mohammad a capture, bat 
It may ho noted that the emperor, Muhammad ShAh, took the field m person 
against him, ond marched to SambhaL Ali Mohammed fled to the fort of 
Baiigarh, seven mllee north of Aonla, and stood a siege there His hfe was 
saved, apparently by the good aervicos of the waitr, Knmr nd-dfn, to whom he 
wrote begging for terms. These were rofnaed, bnt on his throwing himself 
nnooodrtioually on the emperor s mercy, his life was spared,' and he was merely 
kept a prisoner at Dehli until released by reason of the bold tUitndo of Bahmat 
Khan and the other confederates referred to above Daring AIi Muhammad’s 
absence a cominee of tbe emperor^ Forld nd din, sod of that Asmat-ulloh 
who had been All Muhammad’s early patron, was appointed governor of 
Moradabfld, ond the Qolullas wore forbidden by proolamatJou to cross tho 
Ganges or approach DobU. On the doatb of Farld>ud*dia, one ni^d Obatr 
Bhuj was apjiolnted governor * 

In 1747 Ahmad 6hdh AbdAU invaded Indio. Tbe inroslou was repulsed 
Betonn to BohQkhaiid, but iho sons of Ah Muhammad, who had remained no 
hostages, fell into the AbdAh s hands, and wore carried 
off to KandahAr This gave Ah Muhammad tbe opportnm^ of roturning to 
Bohilkhand, where ho was joined by his old retainers, and soon reguiued his former 
posscjfiODi. Tho emperor, Muhammad 8bAh, dj'ing soon oftenrords,’ AU Mtt> 
Iiammnd succcodod in obtaining recognition ns governor of Hohilkhand. Ho now 
turned his whole attention to uprooting all tliooldofficialiondsamlridan, replacing 
tiicm with creaturei of hij own. Ono of those who were thus extirpated was 

* Ue I id to hoTeSoM birruftbl before lbecini>en>r wltbbbbsadj tiedloa hindkercblef. All 
propertj’ wt cooilreJleiL Tb« accwvot of tbii Inouctfoii. nirco la ibe Of of 11 fl< Uahout 
Khin.pt adiff re tcotnpl xkoapLiti iu Tbere AU aJohainmid torenffc a Utlaa ha loKnulo 
aa botKi rab e peace rather thaa u oacoodUloua) aomnder lotrodaced bjbl clao nao Klim 
Khi be I iMii to bare pftf rated a »«c r vhlcb na amepted, and a rul< t bc^noor «lth ibo 
appo iment f fibndir of bUblnJ, vai at once gi ca »o him ^S« Irrloe i; y > rSH) 
P.01A ) * (. anpa 1 a (baJ «bo, {Tlvc^ D datci c r docabt aar vbai brurof ( ibU furernot 

OD aQ lloliaatad a rrtarB. * Afrll, 1741 d JK (vSlh ( dJl, llllj 
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Tlitikui’ Maliendar Sinh, of Th^kurdwdra, after wkom that parganah was named. 
But on the 14th September, 1848, All Muhammad died, and Rahmat (or, as he is 
Death of All Muham- moie often called, Hdfiz Rahmat Khfin) succeeded to his 
mad, 1748 authority, under the title of regent for Ah Muham- 

mad’s children. Under him the Rohillas extended their encroachments farther 
than eyer, and they became a source of diead to Safdar Jang, siibadar of 
Oudh, who was also wazir of the new emperor, Ahmad Sh4h. But cupidity 
was mixed with dread, and Safdar Jang was far from wishing to conciliate, 
but rather desired to crush, the Rohilla chiefs, and add Rohilkhand to his 
Oudh domains, which would give him the Ganges for his south-west frontier. 


The long struggle between the Rohilla confederacy and the Oudh wazirs be- 

Stmggle between Rohil- longs to general history So do the invasions of the Mar- 
las and Oudh wazirs, 1748 , n n i i o t j. 

_1774 - hattas, who were originally called in by batdar Jang to 

prop the waning power of the empire, but who soon found it more to their advan- 
tage to turn against then employer. The complications by which tlie Rohilla 
chiefs became bound to ShujA-ud-daula, the successor of Safdar Jang, for pay- 
ment of the histoncal indemnity of 40 Idkhs, have been sketched m the Bareilly 

Marbattas arnve to notice The Marhattas to whom the indemnity had been 
claim 40 lakbB in 1773 guaranteed, returned in 7773 to demand payment. 
Their force seems to have advanced along the right bank of the Ganges 
till they got to near Ahar, where they crossed and attacked Sambhal, which 
they quickly took and plundered. They then spread over to Moradabad, laying 
waste the country all round, but, hearing that Shnj^-nd-daulaand H6fiz Rahmat 
had joined, and were advancing against them with an English force, which had 
been furnished to the former in accordance with the treaty made aftei the battle 
of Basdr, they retreated, pursued by the allies as far south as Etdwa 


Directly the Maihattas had disappeared, Shuj6-ud-daula showed his ill< 

Claims Sbu]d-ud- feehuff by demanding from Hafiz Rahmat the payment 
doula against Hdfiz Rahmat „ i i i -i , 

Klidn or 30 lakhs, due to him on the bond which he had 

taken from Hdfiz Rahmat, when he guaranteed payment of the 40 lakhs to the 
Marhattas. Hdfiz m vain pleaded the fact that Shuj6-ud-daula had incurred no 
expense, the Marhattas having been got nd of without any payments except 
those Hdfiz had himself made as earnest-money Shuja-ud-daula was eager to 
attack him, having secured the services of the English force, and having also 
succeeded m winning over many of the piiiicipal chiefs amongst Hafiz’s fol- 
lowers. Accordingly, on the 23rd April, 1774, a battle took place at Mirdnpur 
Katra in the Bhdhjahdnpur district, in which Hdfiz was killed and his army 
routed and dispersed. After this the countiy was ravaged far and near by 
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buji ud-danla a troopa, till some montha aftorirarda a peace was pntoiod 
Sboji oofflP tip Tvitb Fuia nilab Kbdo, the second son of All Mn 

forcmor for ilo- seoonDp hjoi a coQslderableji^r,' bat leaving 

ill the government of the country in ShtyA-ndnianla s hands, rrho accordingly 
lomioated goremorfl to Bareilly, Moradabod, and Et&sro. This treaty was 
uiown as the treaty of Ldl Dhong, and woa agreed to on October 7tb, 1774 
fbe first governor thus named to JJoradabad teems to have been Asdlat KMn, 
jho was succeeded by Chatidhn MabUb Sinh Biahnoi, and under these men tho 
listnct seems to have enjoyed a respite from the enls jt hod so long sufibred 
BarciUy and Ihirapur vrero, however, lesa fortanate, being the scene of tho last 
contest between the Bobillas, nnder Fait nllah a son GhuMm Mahammarf, and 
iho forces of the wwlr Xsaf nd-danla (who bad sneceeded bis father Shuj& ad 
daula ml776) In this contest Ghal&m Alnhammsd was captured, and the 
family reduced considerably, was made over to Abroad Ah, son of 

Fait nllah s oldest son, whom Ghnlim Mohammad had mnrdered ^ 

Opposition was now at an end, bnt the dimfs to whom the rerennss were 
MlwnOJe ecndition of farmed seem to have harassed the oonntry very 
nolalkbaos nearly as mnoh os the predatory troops who bad so 

often passed over it before, and in 1709 (as Mr Moons shows) a large portion 
of BohilUiand was a mere dcsorl 

Aiaf ud-danJa had died In 1707, and oflor a bnof lotorval, daring which 
Xiifod-JnU ii Wnslr All (adormirds displaced as illegltimato) rnlod, 

eecOed by Sfl i(Ut AU. succeeded by Baddat AIL It was doring this 

nawdb s mle that Mr Tennant made ibo jonmoy tbrongb Rohilkhand, tho im 
prcislons loft by which have been quoted moprenoui volamo They were 
written in February, 1709, and girea deplorable plcturo of a wasted provinoo • 
Dr llamiltoD, in his Goiottecr ( 1 828), says that tho tract of Rohilkhand was m a 
highly flonniJjing state whllo nnder Fatbdn rolo, and probably that was tho 
opinion generally held dunng iho early years of oar rule It may bedenbtod, 
however, whether, in tho falJcr light thrown upon iho history of those districts 
daring tlmt period, wo sbonld not modcnilo this descnptlon Tho faUmg-on* 
bo ottnbated to tho long-contfnned acncs of invasions chioflj by tho Marbatlas, 
which bad “cawed a rcvolatioo in ogricultoro, besides occasioning tho dcstnic 
tion of a largoportloQ of tho inhabitants oml of Ibcirdwolllngi “ 

Thiiroo IHed (swrrJlnp to Ihf writ r fo lb« Co/m/Ia of ItlfDpnr 

n irpn ^Jion TlukflrJ«tta I ihnr fii k ro^Rhibabal <1u»in bl anil 81f»4w n. • live 
} rrl h nirf iiJlQibt* iiUmf i lDiI I llli ws foo^bt n sitb 0«ioWr 1 SI brtwcca 
(I I cr«l ftj ]( l<ti Mhr r mb»ra J( fii [r« tmorii eodrr Qbalioi Mabtnim^ onr Faltb 
C' I (•! Jl ib««r«) flhil M h moi <1 fl 1. 4 »lll> the reoiMBt of hli amy 

» it l r 1 ll 1 .ot 1 ibo Ml 1 t 1 p^l If hotly r r<aM,b«|rare bln « If op a prUooj-r 
a ft *A* »rnt to tkx tif -^b -c ilili ft Uff ft dm Jll p lOI rt t ) • Srt (iaxH \ t f 74. 
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The annexation to British rule took place m the end of 1801, Moiadabad 
The cession to the East heiug one of tlio disti icts ceded to the East India Com- 
Indin Company pany under the treaty made with Sa’adafe Ali^ dated 

10th November of that year That the tr.insfei was effected without disturb- 
ance arose piobably from the feeling on tlie part of the people that any change 
of government must be for the hotter The chaiges of misgoveinment brought 
against the nawdb wazir by the go\ crnoi -genei al included those of not pi oviding 
a judicial admiuistiation for the protection of life and pioperty, and of arbitiary 
and excessive exactions peivadiug the whole loveuue system. As the result 
of these abuses, many of the inhabitants had emigiated to Rampur oi to the 
Tarai, and in consequenco laige tracts of country had fallen out of culti- 
vation 


The first British officer appointed to the charge of the district, Mr. W, 
Leyccster, united in himself the functions of judge, 
magistiate, and collector of revenue With Biitish rule 
was introduced the system of land-settlements, made at first for thiee years, but 
afterwards gradually brought to the term of thirty years ^ But the district was 
not destined to enjoy uninterrupted peace, for in 1805, while the English army 
Invasion of Amir Khan, ^^as occupied m the Siege of Bhaitpur, Amir Khdn 
the freebooter, 1806 R^dn) availed himself of the opportunity to 

make an incursion into his native province of Rohilkhand foi the purpose of 
plunder. This man was a Rohilla freebootei, born and bred at Sambhai in this 
district, who had taken service with Holkar, and was now sent to create a 
diversion in his master’s favour ^ The account of his crossing the Jumna into 
this district has been told in the Bijuor memoir He marched straight to 
Dhanaurn, the next morning to Araioha, and the following night to Morad- 
abad But he met with more resistance than he might have expected from 
previous experience. Mr. Leycester, the cdlectoi, shut himself up in the 
court-house built by himself, and capable of being defended against such a 
force as Amir Khdn led. The latter had taken up a position at the Phdgal 
gate, which- was close to the house now oecupied by the telegraph office. Mr, 
Is kept at bay by Mr. Leycester kept him at bay with two small field-pieces 
Leycester. fired from the roof ^ Amii Khdn stayed three days, 

appointed a kotwdl (city police officer), and plundered ceitain of the people to 
the ej'-ent, it is said, of three Idkhs of rupees^ The Government treasury was, 

Vide Rscal history supra ® For a farther account of Amir Khin, see Gaz , V , 366 

* Ganga Parshad ^ Ibid The same anthority states that the toivn ivas saved from plunder 

by an allvance of supphes to the invaders made by Khushhal Rfie, a banker of the town, under 
secret orders of the collector For this service the banker is said to have received a grant of 
land and the office of Chaudhri of Bamas 
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however, saved and any farther designs he might have earned out were out 
short by the news of General Brmlh 8 rapid approaolL He fiod to Kdihlpur, wbioh 
he plundered, and advanced along the foot of the hills into the part of Morada 
abad which was afterwards oonstitated a separate district os Bijnor The 
rest of hiB exploits have been detailed in the nohoe of that distnot, and it is 
sufflaent to state, that he doubled bock upon Moradabad city mado forced 
martabes and countermarches tbrougb Sambhal, Ohandauii, and Amroha was 
pursued by General Smith and Oaptaius Murray and Skinner ond was ulti- 
mately chased across the Ganges (12th hlarob, 1805) 
His Bobsequent history docs not ooncem this distnot, 
bnt it may bo mentioned that he succeeded in obtaining recognibon, by a treaty 
with the Bnbsh, of his rights as a conqueror and thus, from a leader of bandits, 
was converted into the pnnee of a nabvo atote (Tonk in Biypnf&na), which his 
deacendonti hold, with the title of naw^b, to this day* 

ThU mvasion of Amir Khdn s, coming so closely on the great famine of 

1803, stfH fnriher reduced the people to destitntion ; 
rsralBe of 1801 , ’ . ,,,, , , - ,, 

BsdiU of robben lofMt and up to 1809 formidable bands of gang mbbors 

tbs district op to 1814. overran the dislnct, the leaders of which were more 

onbtled to the name of rebels than robbers, their strength and means of resist 
ance keeping the ordinary police establlshmonts wholly at bay Many of the 
gongs had subsisted in BohilLhand long prior to tbo cession, and the oomman^ 
regularly descondod in the leader s family Of one soob gang it \% stated that, 
mounted on good hones, Its mombors cut their way through a detachmonl of 
Brlluh troops sent to apprehend them Tlio perfect knowledge they posaosaed, 
from long practice of the Intricate jungles and of the nnmeroQi fords of tbo 
Ganges enabled thorn to cross that rivor ond rotom without molestation. Tho 
inhabitants were so tomfiod by tho forodtyof Iheir vongoanoe, that they could 
not bo induced to asiiit In their capture by informing the authonbes of their raovo- 
menta. One gang, consisting mostly of Jdts, nnmborod upwards of 400 men 
By the great oiortlons of tho British magistrates, and moro especially of 
Mr Oswald, thcfo bandi had boon nearly extirpated by tho year 1814 Thcao 
banditti wore recruited chiefly from Jfita nod Ahlrs, with a few Uewfitis and 
others who, from poverty or love of plunder, joined their ranks. To a largo 
extent the proximity of nabve temtory (Rilmpur) fostered this syatom of 
bngandago by affording a rcadj asylum to tho gangs The MewdU ond Ahfr 
tnbes dwelling on the north west border of the dutrict had long bcou accua 
toBied to make predatory deseentaou the plains, ravaging tho country, pillaging 
* S<* MJr$ JIaifTjtfjnJ g VUmai s&l Imperial ■Oaittleer (To**). 
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Riots in 1840 


tbo bnniletSj and driving off tbe cattle. The insalubrity of the jungles, and 
the ease with which these marauders could scatter themselves when the alarm 
was given, rendered the use of military force ineffectual to prevent their 
inroads. Mr. Seton, one of the early collectors, is said to have tried the plan of 
conciliating the chiefs by assignments of lands and grants of money, as a 
reward for protecting the country from plunder At fiist they accepted the 
unusual occup.ation with reluctance, but appeal gradually to have become attached 
loit^ When this subsidizing sj-stem ceased is not lecoidod, but it has not 
been in force at least since the mutiny. Simihir difficulties faced the early 
Coutcnipomry o'^ents administrators of the neighbouring districts, and ospe- 
in Bareilly. cially in B.ireillj. Indeed, the rebellion, m 1806, of 

Man Sinh and Bh.ajjd Sinh, Janghdia zaraindars of latgtion, in Bisalpui,^ 
was a good illustration of the general state of the country at that time ^ 

In Moradabad, events, thenceforward to 1840, weie of a peaceful character, 

having reference to the fiscal arrangements of the 
district, already desciibed The famine of 3837 has 
also been mentioned in a previous part of this notice. In 1840 a not between 
the Hindu and Muhammadan residents of Moradabad resulted in the death of 

14 persons. In 1853 a not ag.ain occurred, this time 
between the Sunnis and Shias ; a procession of tbe 
latter sect, headed by the native deputy m.agistiate, was attached by a body 
of Sunnis, and some loss of life followed j among the rest, the originator, 
Mir Naw6b, was killed. 

Nothing further worth recording happened till the Mutiny. To that event- 
Mntmy and rebellion ful period we now turn, and it IS satisfactory to learn 
of 1867-68 district suffered little from its effects, the very 

memory of the events which took place only some 25 years ago having almost 
faded from the minds of the ordinary cultivators who form the bulk of the 
population ^ Compared with the Maihatta raids, and the state of continued 
terror to which, during the last years of the eighteenth centuiy, the countryfolk 
were reduced, the short penod of lawlessness that intervened during the mutmy 
was of little account, and made less impression than it would have done, had 
no such previous times of anarchy been remembered. It happened, too, that 
B( me degree of authority was preserved during the interregnum, for Muhammad 
Yusuf All Kh4n, nawAb of Rdmpur (who had succeeded to the title in 1855), 
was invited to take possession of the district on the departure of the British 
1 Hamilton’s Gazetteer, II, 247 (quoting Lloyd, Oswald, Sir B Colebrook, E. Guthrie;, 


And in 1863. 


® Now part of the modem district of Pilibhit 
* Mr Allexander’s, Settlement Report, p 42, 


® f^tc/e Mr Moens’ Settlement Report 
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o/Hcial*. Kifi Ii6 did, and noroinally retarned posseasion from Nth Jane, 1557^ 
dUourretarn m April, 1858 Theoatbreak atMorodabad waa not aooompanied 
by that indiscnaunate slaughter of the Laropean residents that marked the 
mutimes at Heerut, Bareilly, Shdlyah^npur, and other stations It will be seen 
from the following narrative* that all the civil and military ofllcerB and their 
families were able to escape to Moernt or Nairn Tal, and only a few, who reck 
leasly refused to move, snffered indignity, Imprisonment, or doatln 


In May, 1857, Moradabad was garrisoned by the 29th native infantry and 

^ , by half a battery of native artillery The nuunstrate- 

GarrUoQ of lloradabad , -.* « rw « i » ® 

nnd drfl aatborltiei In collector, Mr 0 B Saunders, ani tha.joiDt magistrate, 

Mr J J Oampbell, had only reoentlv joined their 
posts bnt the judge, Mr (afterwards Sir) J 0 Wilson, hid been for many 
years m the district, and m the events that followed took the leading part 
Besides these officers, there was a cavil surgeon (Dr Cannon) and other snb- 
ordmnto dvil officials, some of whom will be mentioned hereafter 


Bumonrs that notan Englishman was left alive in Moomt reached Momd- 
Kewi of ifMTOt oTrt abad, which is 71 miles west of Meerut, on the 12th { 
and on tbo morning of the J3tb positive and authentic 
information of tbo massacre and outbreok was received That dav, with 
the conflent of the officers, Mr Wilson wont into the lines, and convoreod 
freely with the native offioors and men of tho 29th nntiro infantry They 
listened attentively and a groat majority of the regiment was thought to 
bo In faTonr*or peace and order Notice was served to all soldiers on leave to 
come in, nnd do doty with tho Womdabad anthoritie* 


On the 16tli, tho Mcernt ddL of (ho 13th did not amvo, nod the canse 
awlgncd was, that (bo Gdjars of tho Moomt district 
had closed the high road between Jleemt and Garh 


Frldaj UajIStlL 


muktesar On tho tamo date pressing letters wore received from tho Secre- 
tary to Qovemmont, Nortb-Westem BroviDcr*, Agra, to tbo effect that 800 
' Thl* h tbs d»tt of AMol AH Khios soeoad arrirsl in tforadsbad, after tbo depart ore 
ef tbe Birenij brlf;aile Abdol Alt EbJo va^ the ancle of the Kavlb ot Uopar, aed m 
rmt by the Utter ta ettabU b aatborlt/ * For the motlBjr hfttorr of ilondixod we are 
lodebicd lo the printed earratlre by the late Sir d 0. Uaoo aad to three manaretipt mura 
tire*. OftheUtt oee was writica by Captain Fbddy an oOcer of the llib aailve Intaotry 
retUBvnt (sUtlonedal Moradabad at tbe time of the oatbreak) and eentalofan secottoi of erentf 
tip to (be evape of tbe olSeera and (heir famdlea t tbe second la an ofScUl tsbU of erents 
airarccd ebrofrolojrieally sod cwnpDedby Hr II D Daalop oQcUUnjrnujttatrBtaor Moradabad, 
InhoTcmber ISSS i aod tbe third f a oatlrenarrstlre wrtltCD Id 1 drU b by Diba Gaiie«b Far 
fbld which Is ebara^rrtied by Mr DtmfoBas a falihfot aed Intereitl tr th afth proHx accoont," 
TbUnaUrt writer wasairanal lor lo lbs jodee • eoort before Ihemotlny and I hhrlily eoninifnd 
«i by Sir J C. WQmpQ (or the laralttabte a Mitaoee he rendereil, by kceploff Ibst oCbcer loforaml 
pferreteat Moradalad. Karc a asS Malk* na bbtorW bare bceo rr/erm to^ bst ibelatlera 
dsUa and facta are frt<ioeiuiy at varUnce with tboae of tbe oartatlrca abort referred to, sod 
of ttetiti dariof the lotenrffnuo Lctb iiU ca acarcffy uytbUf 
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Sunday, May ITtli 


Monday, May IStli 


irregular cavahj*, kept up by the Ednipur nawdb, bad been oidered over to clear 
the road between Bulandshabi and Meeiut, and begging that a party should 
be sent from Mo radabad to clear tbe road between Garbmuktesar and Meerut 
Detailed accounts of tbe Meeiut massaore, and intimation of tbe murder 
of Mr. Simon Fraser, and of tbe appointment of Mr Fleetwood Williams, 
judge of Meerut, to succeed bim, weie received on tbe 16tb. On Sunday, tbe 

17tb May, intelligence was obtained through tbe police 
that a pai ty of sepoys bad crossed tbe Ganges, 
weie maicbiug for Moradabad On Monday tbe 18tb, tbe party for dealing tbe 

road between Gaibmuktesar and Meerut having been 
organised, it was i esolved that tbe magistrate and civil 
assistant surgeon should head tbe paity, starting at 9 p.m At 8 p m, news was 
brought that tbe paity of sepoys alluded to above, bad encamped for tbe night 
on tbe banks of tbe river Gangan, distant four miles fiom Moiadabad, on tbe 
- Meerut road Mr Wilson proposed that tbe party, prepared for tbe duty on tbe 
Meeiut road, should be stiengthened by a detachment of tbe 29tb native 
infantry, and that after tbe sepoys bad been secured, tbe party should proceed 
on its way towards Meerut Accordingly, a detachment, under Captain Faddy 
and Lieutenant Clifford, was placed at Mr. Wilson’s disposal, and marched 
for tbe spot On ainving, and after a brief parley, Mr Wilson called upon 
Captain Faddy, who bad halted about 100 yards off, to advance He did so, 
and. a scuffle ensueJ. Tbe sepoys, it was thought, fired two shots only , but 
one of them, while running away, was shot dead by a sawdr, and eight or ten of 
them were seized, with about Es 13,000 in bags of 1,000 each. Tbe men of 
tbe 29tb then behaved exceedingly ill , and ever and anon, to create confusion, 
they untied m tbe dark tbe string of a bag of rupees, and then a general 
scramble for tbe money took place among them. At length, tbe prisoners and 
tbe cash were'placecr upon elephants, and made over to tbe magistiate and the 
civd assistant suigeon, to be taken to Meerut. About 1 am, tbe party destined 
for Meerut proceeded towards Rajabpur , and Captain Faddy, Lieutenant 
Clifford, and Mr. Wilson returned to Moradabad with the corpse of the muti- 
neer who bad been shot Tbe body was deposited in tbe dispensary for tbe 
night, tbe jail, for obvious reasons, not being deemed a proper place for it 
It appeared that tbe mutinous sepoys consisted of a party of 1 jamaddr, 2 
havalddrs, 2 naiks, and 24 sepoys of tbe 20tb native infantry, who bad been 
ordered to relieve at tbe Muzaffarnagar treasury a similar party of tbe 15tb 
native infantry. Hence it was clear that tbe cash found upon them bad been 
plundered from tbe Muzaffarnagar tieasury. 
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Colonel MaUeion, it shonldbo obserred, does not endorse thisjadgjnentof 
Sir John Wilson’s on the condnct of the 29th native inJhnlry, but says that, bo 
Car, the men had stood the teat well 

At davra on the following day, five more of the mutmeera of tho abovo party, 
who had escaped over night, entered cantonments. 
Tne*a«y MsyiBUi. Throe were seued by a Sikh sepoy of Ooptain David- 
son 8 night gunrd, nnd some two or three hundred rupees were found npon them. 
The remaining two entered the lines direct ono of them was shot by a Sikh sepoy 
of tho 29tb, and the other was arreatod, after receiving a slight scratch from, a 
bayonet in the thigh. Unfortnnately, whfle Mr Wilson was asleep, these four 
men and the corpse of the man shot the previons night wero sent by the adjutant 
to the onmmtl jaiL D oppoan that tho sepoy of the SOth regiment shot that 
morning m tho lines wna the brother of the wife of one Snnsiir Smh a sopoy 
of No 7 company of the 29th regiment, and he, having ooUeoted together about 
160 or 170 men of the bght, 4th, fith, fith, 7tb, and 8th companies, mshed to the 
Some MpoTi ertnee * The jail goord, under n jamoddr named Sarah- 

nraHiKnu tpurlt, fukh, fntemiiod with the sepoys, and released not only 

the men of the 20th regiment, bat every prisoner, to tho nnmber of about GOO 
Tho following IS a brief account of what followed * The bulk of the regt-' 
ment was still true. On hearing of the raid ogmost tho joU the ofBcenv 


Bat ibt main body «m turned the regiment ont, end the men dfipUyed Iho 
llnneakijraL greatest olaotity u, responding to tho csdl mado npoo 

their loyalty A number of them followed the ac^^utaiit, Ooptain Gardiner, m 
pursuit of tho rioters and tho escaped conriots, and succoodod In bringing back 
a hundrod and fifty of tliom. Tho civil authontiet co-operated with the military 
in this well Umod oxpodition, and are entitled to share In tho credit duo to its 


^success. BubiequenOy more of the insurgents wore caught Some oron 
returned of their own accord But this was only the 19tli of May Tho crisis, 
far from having boon larmoaotod, was still looming in tbo future. On tho 
Slstlho ambontiea discorered that a number of Muhammadan fanatics from 


Il6rapar bad collected on tho left bonk of tho Bimgangn, opposite tho town of 
MoraJabad, had hoisted tho greon flog, and wore m communication with tho 
OTil-disposcd men of tho town. In tho town Itself the tbroatening oflbet of this 
demonstration was manifest at a glance Tbo shops wore all shut, tho streets 
AtwHbtf etbu Mrirfi. were deserted, the doors of the houses wore barred. 

* Frcttn thU p«lal irATS cooimU tu ta follov for n time tb« macb tboftcr ituomv^ sti'rn 
I 7 Coloael lUlIrtoB. (ituterf •} At J U t f {ip. S37 S>} 1 bU As i bwve rr b^o 

rooOcnrtl. ud la on« oMtirr (ib« uDouai of |kc unuoro mod* over lo thr noitxMrv) 
coiimcL ilr W IImo • oaf nitlrr tatcmllog Ibooitb h If ocotipk <3 fooltcop (trialeJ) 
odJ ftrea little totomnlot «ba«t cTcnts at IfotaisWd afier lb« BoflJib left. 
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It was patent to all that unless tins demonstration were encountered 

Mr John Pracroft Wilson ^ firm and resolute hand, the British cause was 

takes energetic nieasnres. The judge, Mr. J. Cracroft Wilson, called upon 

the military authorities to aid him. The aid was given. Setting out, then, with 
some satvdrs and with two officers and a company of the 29tb, he attacked and 
dispersed the fanatics. One of the latter levelled at Mi. Wilson’s head 
a blunderbus loaded with slugs. Mi Wilson seized it in time The fanatic 
then drew a pistol fiom his belt; but before he could discharge it a sepoy of 
the 29th knocked him down. That night the chief of the evil-disposed party 
within the town was killed by the police. 

Two days later, the 23rd, another incident came to try alike the Eng- 
lish and the sepoys On that day intelligence arrived 
A. tuircL crisis _ ^ • 

that two companies of sappers and miners, laden with 

plunder and fully equipped, were approaching the station Instantly, two com- 
panies of the 29th native infantry and sixty sawdrs were warned for duty. 
Captain Whish, who commanded the party, took with him two guns and 
marched out on the road by which the enemy were to advance. But intelli- 
gence of his march had preceded him The rebels, not caring to encounter 
him, crossed the river and made for the Taidi The joint magistrate, however, 
tracked them with four sawdrs, and kept them in sight till the detachment came 
Is successfully encoun- op, when, Without the semblance of a struggle, they 

laid down their arms. Previous expeiience having 
demonstrated the impolicy of bringing any prisoners into Moradabad, these 
men were deprived of their arms, their ammunition, their money, and their 
uniform, and were turned loose 

The good conduct of the men of the 29th native infantry in these expe- 
ditions had nursed the hope that they might remain staunch and loyal to the 
end. But, early on the morning of the 2nd of June, it was known throughout 

News arrives of the mu- Moradabad that rebellion was triumphant at Bdreilly. 
tmy at Bareilly The effect of this intelligence upon the sepoys of the 

29th native infantry and upon the townspeople was prompt and significant 
No one doubted but that a crisis was at hand. The men were sullen, sarcastic, 
and even lude m thoir manner , the townspeople defiant and disrespectful. 
Mr. Wilson’s energetic proposition to the sepoys to follow their officeis to Mee- 
rut, with their colours flying, taking guns and treasui e with them, w\as met with 
derision They had decided for themselves the part to be taken. Tbefullowmf 
morning tliey threw off all disguise They began by refusing to all but the 
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Earopeaiu admiasion to the btulding id which the pablio moneys were deposited, 
on the ground thftt the fsnatlci from B&mpnr miglit return to Attack it. The 
oiTiUana leemg the treasure thus beyond their control, thought it would prevent 
A general disturbance if it were so disposed that the sepoys oould take possession 
of it without opposition. They accordingly had it plooed the sepoys qmetly 
acquiescing, upon tumbnls, and formally made it orer to the tieasnry guard 
The magistrate, Mr Saunders, seued the opportnnitv to destroy as many 
of the Goremment stamps in storo as he could lay bands npoa. The 
amount of the moner made over to Ibe sepoys was bnt fis. 8,70,000 or there- 
abonta. They were greatly dtaappomtad at the smallness of the amount In 
the first burst of their fury they seized the native treaanrer, dragged him to the 
gnus, and threatened to blow him away unless be would disclose the place where 
the remrunder had boon oonooaled. Oaptnin Faddy nnd Mr Sannders resoned 
the man from bis impendiog fata. Bat when Mr Wilson and Mr Saunders 
were about to nde off', a few of the disaffected men levelled ilioir pieces at them, 
nnd ran round to prevent their esoipe Some of the native officers, however, 
reminding the men of the oath they bad hiken to spare the lives of the Euro* 
peant, mdneed them to lower their muskets and to deeist Slmnltaneonsly with 
the seitore of the rupees, the sepoys deliberately oppropnatod tbe opium, 
and all ibe plate-obests and other property consigned for security to tbe 
Goremment treasury The police had ceased to act The rabblo were 
beginning to move. There was but one conrae to punue, and that wis to 
aave for future servlco lives which, at Moroilabad, woold have boon use- 
lessly saonOced 

The English slartod, then the civilians and their wives, acoompanfod 

Dfpartar* of the Hof bi a native officer sod some men of irrcEular cavalry 
llab to Almnl and NemI , , i i « t ^ i* , ■> 

ToL who happened to bo there on leave, for Aleonit the 

officers and their families for Nairn Tat Doth stations were resoliod with 
ont loss of life Those who chose to remain behind, pnudpally Eurasians, 
clerks in offices, were not so fortunate An invalided officer named Liento- 
nant Warwick, and bU wife, a oatiro Cbrutlan, were killed ilr Powoll, 
a olork, was wonndod but be, and eotne thirty-one others, purchased immunity 
from furthor ill treatment by ombractng the Mohammadan faith. 

For the events that happened after the civil and military offioon loft, wo 
arc dependent almost entirely upon the narraUvo of a naUre subordinate of the 
jodgos office. In porgonali TbAkardw6ro the Paihfins and weovers rovollcd, 
and ihotaltflldfir, ChliotelAl, who bad made himself very unpopular, was obliged 
lo make his cscoiio \ inunaii, AziiiatulLih, hild Thfiburdwiro, nominollr for tlio 
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British Govemmentj saving both treasury and records. Mr. Wilson is said to 
have thanked the munsif, but to have sent Wil^yat Husain Klidn, late deputy 
collector, to take charge of the parganah with the title of ndzim. This officer 
had to return after the British officers had left Moradabad On the 26th of 
May a most cruel attack was made by some Saiyids, Gosdins, and Mewatis 
on a wealthy bania in the village of Madhan, distant eight miles from Morada- 
bad. Torture, by tying cotton to the arm of one of the inmates and igniting it, 
was employed with a view to compel the disclosure of treasure. 

The native writer i elates that, on the 2nd of June, he heard a Musalm6n 
The Btorra about to jail official (SarXan Jds) repeating to another a stanza, 
burst, 2ad June, 1867 q£ which the translation is given — The fowler this 

day announced to the captive birds, ‘ ye shall all obtain freedom to-morrow.’ ” 
Groing to the lines he found emissaries of Majju Khin and Abb^s Ah Kbdn 
(two men who were called p^awdbs) tampering with the native soldiers. This 

Ma]]u Khdn and Abbfis ^^jju Khan^ was descended from Azmat-ullah, a 
All, rival rebel leaders former governor of Moradabad, and Abbas Ah from 

Diindi Kb6n, one of the Rohill.i chiefs. By the native account we are quoting, 

it was Abb6s Ah Khdn who attended the court when the treasure was beinof 

removed, and mstigated the sepoys to kill Mi Wilson After the final mutiny 

and the departure of the British officers, rival goveinors seem to have been 

appointed, Majju Khdn being the nominee of the 29th native infantry, while 

the claims of Asad Ah Khiin, father of the Abbas Ah Khan just mentioned. 

But Majju Khfin gets ^ere supported by the aitillery The former, how- 

- the better of bis rival ever, soon disposed of his rival’s pretensions On the 

Naivfib of Eampur sends 4th of June the nawab of Rdmpur sent a force under 
a force. 

his uncle, Abdul Ah Bihdn, to take possession of the 
station of Moradabad ® A proclamation was issued in the following terms . — 
‘‘ The people are God’s : the country belongs to the king and the administra- 
tive authority rests with the nawfib. Henceforward all the court officers and the 
principal residents are enjoined to attend, on pain of being considered traitors ” 
The appomtment of kotwfil was confbrred on Musi Raza, the jailor, and it is said 
that all the late officials of Government attended the nawdb’s darbdr with presents 
The nawdb Yusuf Ah Khdu himself arrived on the 6th, and, it is 
Naw4b of Kfimpur ar- 9®^^? brought by the native officers of the 29th 

native infantry, who had gone to Rdmpur for the 

^ For this man’s ultimate fate, see infra, ’ The attack on Lieutenant Warwick’s house 

was made, according to Mr Dunlop, on this day (4th June) The native writer says that the 
nawib’e troopsarrivedafterthemurder of Mr. Warwick, his 'wife, and other Christians, and that 
they insulted the bodies of the victims. 
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purpose- He received a royal eolute from the mntlneen, and distributed 
Bs 2,000 lu oftih among them, giving also shawls to the native officers A 
darbdr was held in the naw^b s house near the race course, and the fol> 
lowing appointments made — Majju Kh^ governor (ndsm), 8a idat All 
And mtie* appolot judge, hiy6x Ah deputj collector, and other 

minor appointments Justice began to be oduunis 
tered m oocordanoe with the precepts of the Kor^, and Asiatic punishments, 
such os mutilatiou, are said to have been Inflicted by Niyllz Ah Khi^u. On the 

fith June the Q&mpnr troops were withdrawn by Ahdal 
Hat on Itli Jane th« i_ ,, ^ ^ n, 

BSffifnir troops an vIUh All, to strengthen the garrison of Kampar agaiuit a 

threatened attack by the Bareilly brigade Majiju 
Kh&n was again able to assert himself as governor, his anthority hanng been 
obscured dnriag the EAmpnr naw&b s ooenpabon The surviving Chnstians, a 
native deputy collector and some clerks who hod not made tboir escape with 
the British officers, were made to repeat the ialamOy or formula of the ilu 
hammadan faith, by the chief maulvi, ^lam All, and their Hres spared This 
maalvi is said to have treated them kindly and to have raised o subscripticm 
Arrlni of Bortinj brt their support. On the 14tb of Joue^ the Bareilij 
bngade amred noder Bakbt Ebdn, who assumed tho 
title of general To him complaints wore made by the rebels ogainit maulvi 
Here mirdm of Cbrli Xlom Ah for his protection of the Ohriitloxi clerks. 

These were drogged from their placfo of conceal 
meot, and on a solemn oath being iakon that no harm would bo done to them, 
snrrendored thoir arms. They nero, bowover initsntly boon I with cords 
and earned sway to tho rebel camp, and the maulvi s liouse plundered (Jc- 
neral Bakbt Kbfiu seems thou to have put Msjjo Khfln, tlie new nawib, 
upon bis trial for(l} forbearance in not causing tho murder of certain Ohriitiaus 
in hloradabad, and (8) coumving at tbo distnbuUon oftbe Goromment treasure 
among the sepoys of the 29th noUro infsotry Mr Kitohon, hii family, ond 
Mr Carbery had been hitherto sheltered by some Kdyaths About this timo 
they wore discovered, and taken boforo **gonoral Dakht Khin Mr Kitchen, 
ihodepnty magiilrato,hisson, a lad oflb years of age, and Ur Kitchen s brother 
in law, Mr Oarbory, wore ranrdorod* on the night of tho 14th Tunc, and tho 
females mtdc over to Dakht Kh6n Tho Kiyaths, after being tjo<l to a gun for 
a wbolo day, procured tbeir roleoso bya bribe Onthol7tbof Juno the B^roilly 

' Accordlat; to Plr J 0 WIUos # Btfratlre It «ns tbo Iltb of June kod (bl* tlin I Ibo 
<3ttr eobjllr Daalop Ibr •r>toa of tbU murder wu orpwite tbr cKHMiae &]takt(>4 

to thr «e4i of tb« vritero r«t« of Nlrfstfsaj. Tbt/ toil deeUfiod to repcit tb> foraaU of tbs 
fkiibot IkUm ksdlbtnbj utc tbeir Urrs. 
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brigade leftMoradabad, and marched towards Qarhmuktecar, taking with it the 
29th native lufantij, and also the male members of the surviving Ohiistians. 
These were Mr. Powell, deputy inspector of post-offices ; Mi Hill, head cleik of 
the collectorate ; Mr. Dorriugton, junior cleik of the same office , Mr MacGuiio, 
cleik in the magistrate’s office, and Mr Phillips, s'econd clerk in the 
judge’s office The last of these was shot at Gajiaula on the march to 
Garhmuktosar, along with a drum-major of the 68th native infantry, whom the 
mutineers suspected of a design to blow up then powder magazine Mr. Powell 
and his three other companions appear to have leaehed Dehli, but nothing is 
known of their ultimate fate Sir J. C. Wilson apprehended that they were 
probably killed by our troops at Dehli, on the entrance into that city made on 
the 20th of September, 1857, their real state being, of course, unknown, and 
their appearance leading them to be mistaken for rebels. 

After general Bakht Khdn’s departure Majju Khan once more proclaimed 
Bareilly brigade leaves himself nandb and viceroy of the king of Dehli, 
Moradabad. summoning all to attend a darbdr the next day. 

Abbds All, however, had followed Bakht Kh/in, and procured fi om him a sanad 
appomting his father, Asad Ah, viceroy Beturning to Moradabad with this 
document, he managed to obtain adherents, and the rebel government seemed 
likely to be ruined by faction. A common danger, m the form of a threat by the 
Majiu Khfin and Abbfis inhabitants of Bijna to plunder the city, induced them 

goveToVVir^^but^MaSu aside their diffeiences, -and apparently Majju 

is acknowledged Kh6n was acknowledged governor. A party of By nor 

robbers arrived, but were beaten back. Majju Khdu’s difficulties were increased 
by the absence of any cash wherewith to pay his new establishment. He called 
He attempts to raise the assistance of the Miilas of Mustapnr to coerce 

the Hindu bankers to subscribe for the maintenance of 


his government. One of these bankers, Parduman Kishn, lefused, on being 

summoned, to attend Majju Kb4n to answer a charge that had been tiumped 

up against him The Musalmdns and Hindiis now prepared for an armed 

struggle. The former, under Ayiib Khan aud Hdfiz All Ahmad, prepared 

to storm the house of Parduman Kishn The Rdjputs of Katgarh came 

to the latter’s assistance. Matters, howeier, were compromised without the 

banker having to pay more than a very small sum. 

On the 23rd or 24th of June, the Rdmpur nawdb again took possession of 

The Edmpur nawfib Moradabad, but Majjn Kb6a was treated leniently, 

agam returns, 23rd or 2ith peimitted to call himself nfizim of Sambhal. 

June. ^ 
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The Rimpnr people appear to have ineaUed and oppreeaed the townapeoplo 
A quarrel arote between a Psth&n ofHomdabodand one of the Bimpnr people 
about a pumpkin. TUb happened on the S9th of Jalj, and on the SOth tho 
whole population of Moradabad rose end fell upon the RAmpur people. About 
40 of the latter are laid to hare been killed At last, bj the Interceasion of 
Dhanfcal Binh, tho leader of the Katgarh men, peace wai made with the HAm 
The Kaidn-ftni oott- nawib and thi* mimio insnrreetion— called from 

iti ongin the Kaddu-^ard\ — came to an end. On hi« 
leoond assumption of power, the Riropnr naw&b took the fatnilies of the 
Christian clerks under his protection Thej hod, it is said, suffered extreme 
pnvntion and indignity daring their oonBnement, Brst in the cantonments and 
then at Majjn i house The famlliea thus protected by the nawdb were Mrs. 
HiU and her children, Mrs MaoQoire, Mrs Warwick, Mra. Kitchen, lira. Dor- 
nngtoD, and Mra Humphreys, each with from one to six children Of tho heads 
of these families, Mewra. Hill, MaoQoire, and Bomngton had been taken to 
Hehli, Mr Warmok had escaped to Haioi Tal, and Mr Kltohen with hii son, 
as we hare seen bad been murdered. 

While all this hod been happening in Moradabad d^, the outlying towns 
6U(« at siWn to 8aav snfiered from the gpint of lawleaaneas that wss 

that and Chaodaa^ rampant. On the 7tb of Jnno a large portion of 

Sombhal had been plnndered by Mulas of BilAlpnr, Mowitfs of Horapnr, 
J4ts of Lakhon, and other rillagera. From the 16th to the 24th of Jane, 
Chandsusi was iiojUarly plandered by nllagers from tho neighboarhood Tho 
forces sent by the nawib of RSmpar to relieve these towns ore said to haro 
merely enriched ihemselrcs, extorting money from ndmjl Mai, a banker of 
SambhaL 

Tho naliTo wnter whoso narrativo we are following, mentions that two expo- 
Two fipedlticai leira ditioni werodofpatohed from Moradahttd in thodiroction 
loT D«hll Ans<ut 1187 of Doth, headed by Jhabbar Ali KhSn and Zptn nl-Ab- 
dln KhAa. They crossed the Chingesot P6lh In August, 1857 Abont this 
time on embassy from Kbdn BabAdnr Kb£n, tho nominal mlor of Oohilkhand, 
psMcd through Moradabad, with a present for the 
** to haro emriod 
a cup of emerald as a token that Kb&n Babildar KhAn 
supplicated like a boggar, cup In hand, the land of Rohllkhand os a fief Many 
of tho lower chuscs from Moradsbad aro said to haro accompanied tho cm 
busy 
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When at last the fall of Delhi was leportod/the Musalmdns of Moradabad 
aflfected to discredit the news. On every IFriday jahdd was preached in 

News of the fall of niosques, and the most absurd statements were 

Dehh (20th September, promulgated, With a View to strengthen the authority 

1867)arnTes. j? zu v i a i i 

ot the rebels Among others may be mentioned a 

report that the Bombay troops had mutinied, gone to London vrd Constantinople, 

„ . , made the Queen of England prisoner, and were actually 

Bat absurd slories are o i ^ 

invented to counteract bringing her to Dehli, as a captive, to answer before the 
Its effect king for the crime of having forcibly intioduced greased 

cartridges. Nor was this the greatest absurdity believed, for the people were 
told, and readily credited the story, that a fakir of great sanctity, with a Idkhof 
Gh&zis (Muhammadan fanatics who devote themselves to martyrdom) from Per- 
sia and Afghanistan, had arrived in Dehli and theie performed the miracle of 
converting all the shells and cannon-ball.s of the Fannghis into drops of water. 
To appear m clothes of European faslnon in Moradabad was at this time to 

Intense hatred to Eng- death from the fanaticism of the Muhammadan mob, 
lish exemplified and if space ivould permit, instances might be multiplied 

to illustrate the intense hatied evinced by the Musalm^ns for everything Eng- 
lish. The opinion, which has obtained support in some quai ters, that the rebellion 
of 1857 was confined chiefly to the troops, and did not spread among the 
people generally, is hardly borne out by the most authentic accounts of what 
actually passed in Rohilkhand. On the fall of Dehli, many letters and repoits 
from piiests and other enthusiastic Muhammadans, addressed to the ex-king, 
describing the results of the great outbieak, fell into the hands of the English. 
“ These writings were couched in the most vigorous and striking phraseology, 
and the peiusal of them,” says Sir Richard Temple, “cpnfiimed what I had 
previously believed, namely this, that fanaticism is a volcanic agency which 
will probably burst forth in eruptions from time to time. It would be difficult 
to reproduce the imageiy with which the scornful exultation over British dis- 
comfiture was expressed ‘ The infidel tyrant had been dethroned in an instant, 
like the twinkling of an eye, the flashing of a scimitar, the striking of a knell.’ 

‘ He whose glance had once struck terror into the hearts of a myriad time-ser- 
vers was cast out with contumely, to die of hunger in the jungle, or of thirst in 
the desert.’^” 

But if such were the exultant missives despatched to Dehh, there were a few, 

A few loynl natives re- ^ handful, who looked forward to the speedy re- 

mained m Moradabad turn of the British, and kept up a correspondence with 
^ Afen and JOieitts of AJy Ttme in India, by Sir Richard Temple, p 136. 
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tie former offioen of thedutrjctand otborBogliah gentlemen, afpooiallj^ witUW 
Jlr Wilson. These were the Englieh ipeakingnabrea whoiedeervadin thepablm \ 
officee, and vrhoae otto hvea were an some danger, aa orery naUTo who spoke 
English was in popolar belief wholly or half a Ohrutitn nieirnamea, as gifeo 
by the native writer, were Dm-ga Parahid, late depHtyinspoetor ofeoboobjNand 
Kishor late soperintendent of roada BAba Jagan NAth, late deputy poet- 
raaflter Biba TicAahand Pam, anb aaataUat surgeon and BAbn Gnnesb 
Parshfld, the translator of the civil court and the anthor oftho narrative quoted 
in these pages. A banker of Bareilly, Lfila Laobhnii Nfirliin, is said to hare 
famliUted this correspondence by opening a private dak (poetal service) 

Although the nommal antltontr reeled with the nowAb of BAmpur, wbo- 
Ch»T«t«T fv< tbe Bits profeased to hold the district on behalf of the Bntiah 


^ " power from the S8th of June, 1857, to the re-eatob- 

hshmant of Bntish anthonty, hia rnle does not seem io have been at all generally 
recognuted m the dutrtet. The Saij ids of Amroha do not appear to have owned 
its authonty he was cootinnally appointing and abolishing his establishment 
in Moradsbatl and at least until April, 1858, the district moy be said to have 
^ bave*iw«“ haST^f With tie fall of DeiU there « no doubt the nawfib of 
hadbeoO'timatesacceasof tie Bntiaiarms, and ha seems to 

“Xeb«b,Uo,nao« tb^ . .Ucn« -cort to 

ro. on ««oont of 

lloerot . ^ nffotJwl Ibc only “I ii„r,daW i" 0'’" 

* tobor.tSST.ondfi^ from «oy roli»W« •™"*' 

TTniiYe which eannolbofi"'^”? , f Dthli, niirchcd opo“ 

,g.plotho"anotl«,w« aprmco of to rojd hoo« of 

,n ipn'i «, him hj Khin Bahidw OTerpoworod 

jlorodchod, jloradohod .boot tb. Sl.l ^Uccl to h.vo 

.ppcon t“ Bi„,por troop., w® f” ^ not to 

rueSUtto'”- beoo meter of tbo '‘fy . blbaTorobmUlcdto''^ 

mooey 

^ L 11«/1 Itnflm «f tbo SPP^^ 

RoblUtb.nd u BoreHly, 
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converging on tlie proviuee ' On the 25th of April General Jones approached 

Arrirnlof General Jones’ Moradnbad and tho rebel pnnce, I’ll oz Sh fib, retired 
brigade. , towards Bareillj’ with all bis booty and guns On the 

Arrest and evecutinn of nrrnal of the British camp, it uas joined by B5r Inglis, 
the ringleaders of rebellion Bengal cnil service, a gentleman tboiongbly 

acquainted with the character and doings of the rebel chiefs then figuring in 
Bobilkband. Colonel Malleson thus describes the attempt made to seize the 
leaders in the revolt. — - 

** Jnglis informed Brigadier CoKc that many prominent lenders of the revolt were at tbe 
moment in hiding in tbe city of Moradabnd, and that It would not be impossible, by the exercise 
of daring and prudence, to seize them These two qualities show conspicuously in tbe cbniac- 
ter of Coke He at once made arrangements to effect the capture of these men Placing tbe 
Mullfini cavalry to guard tbe outlets of tbe city, be entered with bis Infantry and proceeded 
to tbe bouses indicated to him The task was difficult and dangerous, but it resulted in success. 
Twenty-one notorious riugleadire of the revolt were actually taken C)tbers were slain defend- 
ing themselves In this affair Lieutenant Angelo greatly distinguished himself Bursting open 
the door of one of tbe bouses, be seized a prominent rebel leader and two of bis sons Whilst 
engaged m this work be was fired at from one of tbe upper rooms of the house He nt once 
rushed upstairs, forced the door of the room wbenoo the firing had proceeded, and found himself 
face to face with seven armed men Nothing daunted, be shot three of them with his revolver 
and kept tbe remainder at bay with bis sword till reinforced from below. Piroe Shah, unhappily, 


escaped 

Tbe column left Moradabnd, a few days after tbe events just described, to 
take part m the operations against Bareilly, which have been detailed in e pre- 
vious notice ^ Brigadier-Geneial Jones established WiMyat Husain Kbdn, a 
former deputy collector of Moradabad, as tbe representative of British author- 
ity, but subordinate to tbe nawfib of Rfimpur. 

On tbe lOtb of May, Mi "Wilson marched from Bareilly, which bad been 
Mr J 0 Wilson arrives, retaken by tbe Oommander-in-Obief (bir Colin Oamp- 
lotbMay, 1867. bell), With Captain Gowan, Sergeant-Majoi Belcbam, 

William Hardy, private in Her Majesty’s 32nd regiment, the remnant of the 
11th native infantry, and about 60 irregular cavalry, tor Moradabad, vphere he 
arrived on tbe I2tb. He remained there for more than a month and says : “ In 
this interval many rebels and mutineers were sentenced capitally, among them 
two princes of tbe bouse of Dehli, who were arrested, sneaking about, disguised 
as fakirs.” Majju Kb4n had been shot during tbe occupation of Moradabad 
by tbe column under General Jones already mentioned. 


^ Ptde ShjCbjab/lKpve, p. 168 _ * Malleson’s Hist, IL, 620 ® Mr. Dunlop’s 

bnef note eays — “Ate am General Jones) arrived with his column at Moradabad At lO 
A.M Ma]]<i’s house was surrounded by a party under the guidance of Wil6yat Husain Khfin He 
was apprebended^with bis colleagues (who resisted tbe captors) after a protracted search, aud 
was shot at 5 p Ji ” * Vfde ShjIhjauXnpob 
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The eitot date of the restoration of Brituh imthonty Is not easily asoer* 
tamed From an official report by Mr H H Dunlop, magistrate, dated 18th 
November, 1858, it would seem that the commissioner (who he was the report 
does not mention ) amved on the SOth of April at Moradahad, aooompamed 
by the naw4b of Eimpnr On the following day. May Ist, the town was 
flluminated In honor of the restoration of Bntish anthori^ On the 2nd of 
May, however, the district was agam made over to the naw6b of Rimpnr 
These erents seem to have happened during General Jones' ooonpation, as It is 
■tated that his colnnm marched on the 2nd for Bareilly From May 12th to 
June 18th, Bridah authority was represented by Mr "Wilaon, and on the latter 
date and the oolnmn already menhooed as under the command of General Jones 
returned to Moradabad from BareilJy Bnt it appear* to have been now oom- 
manded by Brigadier General Ooke, who remained as Brigadier commanding 
the diatriot.*^ 

It wonld seem from the official report that the complete restoration of 
demenoT obcerred tn Bnbsh rule sbonld be dated from the 16tb of Jnne, as 
pantahina th» wbeii. probably the nawdb of Blmpnr was fonnally re- 

lieved of his charge. Space will not permit of oar dwelling open the arrange- 
ments nude for the re-establishment of anthonty thronghont the distnoi In 
metmg out punishment to the rebeli, great cleonenoy seema to have been obaetTed, 
and the naUre writer who has been quoted bitterly complaint that swarms of 
Mnhammadoni, who bad recently been open rebels, were reinstated m their 
appomtments Bomo allowance must, however, be made for the natmul foelmgs 
of the writer, who was a Hindn 

Betidea a alight not between tho Mnaolmtins and Eindfis m March, 
No erent of tmporUnee 1872, during- the Moharram festival, nothing tin* 
■Im u» miitln 7 oocnrrol since the mnliny to disturb tho peace of tho 

dlslnct. Tho hiitoty of the famines of 1800-01, 1868-69, tnd of 1877 78 has 
been told in an earlier pari of this memoir 

» Sowo cooftttktn exitu fai Sir J a Wlbon ■ lumtlTe asd alio In Colooel from 

Uilj colnmn btlof wmetlmw tpokts of a* Orffadlor Ookt • and MBCthau aa Gnerml JoBe**a. 
The colnmn on lU flrit tIiU to Moradabad waa w«llj nndtt tha eommand of Qeoeral Jowt 
coaunaad, bat, ai explained hj Colond MaUma 
(11 S14 all real antboiKj wai left to (^kc 
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Amrolia — Tihill snd p«rgniiah tn the noni centre of tie iiomdahad 
BmmdtzicM. 0° tie norlh by the Bijnor dutnol 

( p«rgai>iilH Ohdntipnrj N firppr, ind SeoUre), on the east 
DJ parganah* JlornJabad and Thikurdwdrt, on the aouth by Sambhal, and on 
tie WMt by EasoDptir Tne total area ,n 18Sl-d2 was 383 78 aqnaro mlea, of 
iii«,taT.aa^.nanmt. *^1 36 iTore calunted, 90 7S coldvabla, and 

22 70 barren The area payang Corernroent rereooo 
or qnitrent n-aa lGl-09 sqoaie nulea flOU U cnltlratod, 42'30 coItirnWe 
8 « buTon) The amount of payment to Gorernmeot, whether land ro.enno’ 
orqiut rent (mdad,ng,,rberoanohmt.it«, Bator advauUge, bnt not Bater ratea), 
rvaa Ra 1,33,000 | or, with local ratea and oeaaea, Re. 1,67,335 Tbo nmonnt 
of rent, including local oeaioa, paid by cnltiratora wiu Ra, 5,99,252 

^ of 1831, the tnhall oontainod 496 inhabited 

AKaihitia, TiUagea of which 200 had Iraa than 200 inhnl itanta 


PofttUtteL botweeD 200 »Dd 500 40 bad betw^een 500 

a 1 non a a a " i betnecn 3,000 and 8,000 

nnd 1,000 i 0 had beiwoen I,viivr.v then,,, town. ,i. _ r 


and 2 had between 3, MO and 5,000 n p“r”TT. f 

inbabitonta wer. Amrohd (86,146) and K5nt t ’f 
vras 174,014 (68,109 Temales), ginng a 4en>HT of 46S to 
ClaMificd according to religion, tlicre wore 103,920 Hmdu» (47,801 females)* 
C 9 699 Moialra&nfl (85,071 famale«) 104 Joins (53 fomfllea)* 369 OtiniUans 
(175 fotnalc*) and 1C olbors (9 femolea) 

Eastern and Trcitem Amrobfi present mailicdW difchncl featares The 
former nnturalK well drained, hw estonsiro tracts of 
Ptjihai featnr**. (jcili jungle soTnotimes stretobing for mile*' togctlior 

tbo latter consl fs of open plains tlunlr cootijd \tith grass nnd \Tiih acnrcclj n 
bosh to reliero the mcraotnnj* The settlement olEfcr distlngtmlied no Icm than 
oleren sepamte tracts, tbo j bysjcal cboraolonitjcs of rrhlcb lie oonsldenid eo 
dvs Imilar ns to icqnlto sepnralo considcmtlou in nssessmont Tlio names of 
lOTM of ilio«o tncts safllrM ntlj indie ifo their petitions (1) tbo BAmgongu low- 
lands, (2) tbo BanigangA Gnngan rfodi, (3) tlio nortfiorti (^ogan tract, (4) 
tbo soothorn Qangan ditto, (5) tho Gdngan Dan dcdlf, {5} tbo Din tract, (7) Uio 
Soulbcm ditto, (8>IIjoAtAdraiUo,(ll)tho8utdhto, (10) tho tfdtii ditto, and (1|) 
tho ^orth western ditto Tho key to tlic phjncal geographj' of the ubstt a 
tho fact that on tho «it It embraces a section of the talloj between iho 
Ganges and RSmgangfi Tralorshetl#. Tlio nveri of tho tabsll are tbo Oungatt, 
«llb jis ofllnenls, tlio Kaiuli and U4 d In tbo east, 
and tbo Sot in ibe wrsL 


jUt*r» 
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Amroba is, on Iho whole, fairly opened up and accessible in all direc- 

V tions. Its chief town is fa-\oui ably situated at easy 

Conitnnnicilions. , 111’ 

distances Ifoni nil points in the pai^anan, and a uhoio 

host of roads ladiato from it in every direction. Thero are two arterial 
lines of communieal ions ; thoMeeint (metalled) lo.id iiinning cast and west 
through the soutliein pait, and the Bijnor road running north-nest and 
south-east through the eastern half of the p.irganah. The foimei is a great 
hiirhway, and is vciv seriiceahlo to the sontliein and western divisions, it 
bridges the Gtingnn in the Moradahad and the Sot in tliis talisil ; it is well kept, 
and cnriies a largo traffic. Tim hdter is nnmetallod, except for the first 
mile nut of Moradubad ; it biidges tbo Kiniiln and Gangaii sti earns, and does 
tbenoik generally of a iiist-class line of communication In the angle be- 
tween tliese two mam roads lies e.istojn Amioba with its winding streams and 
rugged country Inter-communication is neither easy noi rapid here, and 
traffic naturally lakes to the circuitous rpules, avoiding this angle. All the 
other lines of tiaffic, with the exception jieihaps of the Hardwai road, are 
secondary, acting as feedeis to tlie two gicat highways The extension of the 
Oudh and Rohilkliand Raihvay to Hardw6r, now under construction, passes 
through this tahsil 

The climate is good all ov'er the parganah, if w'o except the small belt 

of conutry riinniDg fiom near Jiia on the Meeiut load 
along the Sot into the adjoining Sambhal parganah 
Modes of cultivation aie very similai to those current in the rest of the dis- 
trict. Amroha grows rice extensnel} on the east, w-here the iiver system 
already described offeis many iiatuial advantages Cane, too, is favoured. The 
soil of western Amrohi permits of the extensive cultivation of the c/nn species, 
while on^the east ogmuZ. alone is grown 

The fiscal history of the tahsil is to agieat extent bound up with that 
ot the ''Amrohi Saiyids, of whom an aocouut has al- 
ready been given (avyra pp 106-9). They hold most 
of the in the tahsil on revenue-free (mad/G tenuies Of the remain- 

der, or revenue-^paying mahals, there is nothing to add to the histoiy given in 
the district notice (supra pp 96, 101-104), 

Amroha^ — Ancient municipal town lathe parganah and tahsil of the ^ame 
name, distant 19 miles W -N -W. from Moradabad and 4 miles S -W. from the 

^ For much of the following acscount we are indebted to a very full history of AmrohS, to 
which the author has not giVen his name It Contains a Tery minute account of the Saiyid families 
and of the muhallas'and tneir antiquities, which, however, frqm considerations of space, has been 
greatly curtailed in the text. . ' ' r 


Climate, products, 


Fiscal Iiistory 
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BAn nrer Laatnde 28^ ]ongUado 78*-80'-80’ lie popaUUom 

by the ccniufles of 1853, 1865 and 1872 h^Te been tlreidy grran id the dutnot 
notice. By the consne of 1881 the •«<» ww 898 acree, 
ropoUUon. ^ popnlatjon of 86,146 J 18,887 female*), 

girlng a dennty of 91 to the acre. The Hindni numbered 10,044 (5,093 
females) MosnlmAiu E5,377 fl8,678 iemalea) iTains D7 (50 females) j 
ClhniUans 20 (18 females) and those of other religions 7 (4 females) The 
nnjnber of inhabited houaes was 5,828 

The foQowiRcr is a statement of the pnnoipal ooonpa 

Occopadoii*, , , 

tionij— ‘ 

(I) FervmaemploTed liy gcremiDtat or immlolpanty )St t (111 ) alnliter* ot th* Hloda 
fiUfioa* 10* mloUtdr* of the UoluuDmadAi) rtUfftan fll| (VilT) mmiciaDsTo riiigvn ud dto 
c*n 40 I (IX) Khoo] teacbor* (oot OoT«ni[D«D() 85 | (XI) loakeapat* (Moff^) IS7 | C^H) 
touAtk aoTTEsta S l| (XIII) moB^T^eoilrr* and ttaoicenSi, ODamefeltl oJerks I14 j 
|«ok>e*TrIan 50^ uarten I7S | (XVII) ported 128 | (XYIU) T8S,*l«DdIiotder^* mU 

lilkluDkot IIS, oslilraton (tenaaU) lA^?*rd«i]or» III a^caUimllaboiirtn d9St (XlX)bor»o« 
keeper* vodtiepbaot-dtirorf 49 kreedenaad daalenof aboapand bmu 47| (XXYil) oarpnter* 
air brlehlajm aod maaocif 1*2 > (ZIIX) cotpm^ardera 147 wtartn 445, calko-pru(eT«.jLod 
^yersSl UOor* 100 basgle-acUm 45 rsslwrinen 74 barter* aoS| (XXX) inllk^ellera 45, 
ksteben I04,ceni sod floor dealan S47 ewnfecikoMr* (Salral) ^0^ Brrftt-groeer* aiu] £mlt«rm 
]52 cnla pareber* 40 tobaaoeolitsAS, eoodloHmt-dealer* 5 > (XXXI) tanoen simI 

Jeatbtf irorken I4I, Io«tb<r,d/en 44 1 (XXXIO maoiifaLteran aod •en«r* of c41 84 eotior* aod 
ledm of (CtM 400 t (XX^LH) iweepor* tod Mtrto^vnr 147 eanheonr* Btaa faetortn 170, 
v*ter<«trTt«r« 117 gold tod tKrortmllb* 117 tUaknoIt^* 61 t(XXXrV) gneral Itboareri 448, 
pmoBi la (imdcflnrd) tarrloa ( lari) 77 penrfooer* 43 | (XXX7) begcar* *14 

The Site of Iho tonm l4 lorr, but on tho oast and n’cat the land oatside is 
SUonBafcafldlarpr*^ considerably cIomUxL A thick bolt of mango grorca 
nearly sorroimds the town A large gateway on 
the oast, and iho remams of an andnot wall, gire the place an air of tome 
importance It 15 connected with Bloradabad bv a motalled road ruoniog 
from the aontb of the town to join tho mam road from Moemt to lUoradabad 
ot Jua, 4 miles from ArarohA and 19 mile* from lloradabad , but a shorter ronto 


!i Lr a rai ed and bnd;;ed bat onmelalled road running south-east from 
AmrohA to tho *flrao main road, mrolmg it at PfleLbont, seren miles from 
lloralpbad Ptrthilly rniv?d and brfdcod Imt uamotalled roads connect it wiih 
CbAndpur, Bijnor, Kdnt, falnl, Sanibhal, Ha anpnr, Qojranli and Dhanauri. 
The mam street is nearly a niilo in length, with shops on codi side, m*ny 
of which haro handsome fronts of carrod wood The town aboondt largo, 
bat almoit deserted, mansions, the property of impororiihod iinbammadan 

' Item B narncr*! U-Ueate lb* etion tn Ui» enuei ritortu, •rrobablf TtrrBtcbaa 

dmuttdti ctmu. ' 
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gentlemen. Higli, gloomy, masonry walls everywhere meel the eye, 'but inside 
pre the signs only of decay No object of architectural beauty exibts. 

Of the sixty -nine tnnhallas into vhich the town is divided, many have in- 
teresting names with traditions attached to them, which 
, space alone pi events our giving at length here. The 

designations Bagle and Kali pagii maybe instanced. If the local account can be 
trusted, the wards so-called derive then names from particular Saij id families to 
whom these terms W’eio applied as nicknames 'the crane-necked ’ and 

^the black-turbnned’) Another quaiter is called Bhukhfi, or the quarter of ‘ the 
hungry folks,’ in derisne allusion, it is said, to a grant made to former re- 
sidents of two Milages called Tikia and Papii, which the neighbours connected 
with iilcli, ‘a small loaf,’ and pdpar, ‘ a cake ’ Other names contain references 
to the founders, eg, Sarai Ghul6m ’AU, named after a grandson of Muhammad 
Mil ’Adi The author of the MS. account of Amrohd writes as follows . — " It 
is a peouliaiitj of Amrohd that each w^ard is inhabited by men descended from 
some com'mon ancestor It is rare that the house of an outsider, except of 
course ot the lower classes, is found anyw'here There are now in Araroha 
farmdns which show that from the time of Akbar to the present day 144 men 
have received mansahs of various amounts from the Dehli emperors. We 
may fairly add a considerable number for those whose farmdns have been lost 
or destroyed, or w'hose descendants are no longer lu Amrohn, and conclude 
that there were about 200 such mansabddrs altogether The 141 which remain 
range as follows. — Akbar, 14 ; Jahangir, 1 , Shiihjahdn, 1 , Aurangzeb, 7 ; Mu- 
hammad Shah, 46, ’Alamgir II., 27 , .Ahmad Shdh, 15 , Farrukhsiyar, 7 , Shah 
’Xlam, 16, Jahandar Shah, 4 , Bahadur Shdh, 5, and Shdhjahan II , 1 The 
principal families of the city are descended 'from Sharf-ud-din, generally known 
as Shah Wildyat ” ^ ' 

The public buildings are a tahsili, munsifl, first-class police-station, post- 
office, three principal schools, a distillery, a.: I a bianch 
dispensary The tahsili stands in the Katkui ward, the 
police-station in the ^^auk, and the munsifi ’and chief school building at the 
edge of the mam bdzar The tahsili "and the Anglo-vernacular schools are held 
in the^ twm wings of one considerable building The first teaches some 60 
boys, 'and the lattei (which is_of the primary vernacular rank) somewhat above 
that number. .There is also a free municipal school, at which between 50 and 
60 boys attend. Besides this, there ard said to be 100 private schools in the 
city, and ‘though that number is probably exaggerated, they are certamly very 
nuitierous. The (American) Methodist Episcopal Church has had a branch here 


hlio buildings, 
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Hetlth and dnlufr^ 


AnlSqiltlta. 


Bince I860 The nohre Ohrutiin comnifiiuty m 1880 numbered 088 (41$ 
odttlt*), of whom three were coi^TeriB ffrom Hinduism) donDfr the yeir Altaohod 
to it »r© two boys andonegirlB achool with ft roll of 90 pupils (20 girls) The 
branch dispensary had 13,448 out-door and 74 m-door patients during the voar 
1881 Its net income^ :n the same yenr was Hs 880, entirely donred from 
government and ranmapol gnmti 

The uatural course of the drainage I» to the south towartls the Bfia nver, 
baton the east and west the high land outside throws the 
nrer water lolo the town, so that pirts of the town are 
sometimes flooded The water-eopplv Is denved from wells ood is reported good 
The death rate in 1880 31 was 2o 23 per thousand ; hnt m 1870 80 it reached 
CO owing to the ercessivo prevnlence of fever Old resideuts say it is the 
healthiest town in the distnot. There u an absence of the diuginess ond dirt 
so common in sfoond rate Indian towns and the mim streets are neat and clean. 

In sntiqnitiea AmroM Is richer than any other town in the district. It 
18 said to possess no fewer timn 109 mosqnes, 2 karlala* 
(places where the t^tuxs are taken and usually buried), 7 
sirdlos (temples dedicated to Sira), about 40 other Hindu temples and dhtrnh- 
sdlas, 9 tomls of special sanctity and a great naraber of minor importance • 
Before noticing these, mention mar bo made of what ft[)p8ar to be relics of 
greoter aattquit\ than any of tho other oxistiog haOdings These are a well 
called the 'i7JA Id Zddn or ^Bawoo well oud a tank culled tho Jhlnsdeo 
tank Regarding the latter cren tradition has nothing to toll us, but tho well 
ii aacribcrd to a familv of Burnj Ohaj EArnths which is snppo od to hare 
toledin AmroliA after tho lime of rntliivi R^ it is said that there is ono 
fflinilv of this casto now in the district (m Sombhal), and that its memhors 
claim to be Brahmans, hot »ro gcnomlU Tegftnleil ns Kurnths. Tlio wtll Is 
dc-cnbcd at one of the mo t curious remiius in tho district Uith the 
ticipllon of the archca and vaults, which nro of brick, the ftriiolnro is of 
block Lintar To the north a fllglit of stops lends down In rt rcMjrvoir, fl inked 
on each side with rorndors and with an apse at its otlior end Tlio comdora 
open into cliambcrs, from whleli flights of steps load down to similar cliflml i r* 
in the Btor^ below All these chambers also open on tho ivell proper, which 
u of considerable dimensions. Tho iirch<*s aro false, and tho oiipolti hnilt y uh 
ctre rs of backs that nairow In Tho well u not now used nod tho struclore la 
falling out of repair 

• Ftrlodlef > tutiTKS JrcD tht i^rloBs remit 


* TbU ronirrsdoB b rsedit Osoft 
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Sida mo'qnc. 


Coinin'^ to hime modern objects of interest., thotiisi in point of nnportnnco 
is tbo lomt) (thvfjiih) of the famous Slii'ih Wduvut, of nlio'^o liistoi-y sonicUung 
A\j 11 bo ‘•nut furijier on. Tlim tomb is snid to be built on the spot nheie tho 
saint died, Tho renniii'' ot the cell he occupied .iro Still ‘^hown in tho Pneh- 
dftiai\nid. Ihe tomb i^' i esoi tod folni'^clv hy holh Muhamm idans and Hindus, ' 
i;\bo attend fiom tho llUh to tho 21't of the month Rujob {-Tuh ) to offer 
oblations , and it 1*5 u ‘-in;^nlar circuni'^taiicc th.il IJiiidnsuf tho Kd^afli caste aro 
the chief attendants The':p Ka\ath<, it is ‘^aid, u^L’d to confuim laigoly to 
Ithihiinmadan ob'.ei \ iiu but their dc‘.ecndants aro rapidh ' icfuunng to 
llnuUncm. Tim d luph'oi of thm saint, Itluc-'aniniut Dnhhul, also rcccncd 
canoiii/afion, and her tomb is Msilcd bynomcii 40dn}s after child-birth to 
offer oblation'- of food Jtlenlum can onlv bo cursorily made of tlio tombs of 
Abd-ul-A/17, Abd-ul-W.iti I Sludi Glin-i (nliuli nub bhiih-A\ ild>.it’s arc to the 
nest of Ihotonn), of .Shah-Ihu (to tho *:oiith\ of Shah Ahiil Hadis (to the 
north), and of Mulla Allah Dad, and Mfaii Pir Bakhsh That of Sliuli Nasii- 
ud-din IS near tho Ban«deo tank 

The Jfimi’ or Sado* inO'qne is one of the oldest OMstmg buildings It was 

onginally a Ilindu temple, as is cMdcnced by its 
shape .aid tlic old cliain still dgiigling from the roof. 
It nas coinortod into a mosque in tho reign of Kaikobiid ( 1286-8b A D. ; and 
originally hid fi\c aichc’, of nhich tho hio outer onCs lia\e disnppeaied It 
beats four iti'-ci iptions — the first, Knikobdd’s, on the norlhein side , the Second, 
Knmak KhAn s, on tho nmide of the nortlcin gatenay, gumg tho date i)G5 H. 

( l.o5S A.U ), the third, Uluhammad M{r ’Adi, oppo^to to tho first (Kaiko- 
bdd’s); and the fourth is undated, but mentions that lepoiis neie made one 
’Add KliAn, wlio is said to have lived during the Eolnlla ocenpatum The 
inscription m •vfrbich the name of Mubamniad Mir ’Adi’s appears is as follows 
* “ ]3a ’nhd i-Akbnr Qhnzi jalal-i-dnulat o din, 

, Madar-i-niuIK o milal-i-bfidshob-i zillu’llub, 

Zntnana khudim i-darafib-i (iat be takllf, 

Sltdra banda faruinn-i-Ost bc-ikroh, 

Bin& iiamdd dar Amrolii masjule idrai', 

Wagbz i dill Alahammad Amtr-i-khalq-panah, 

Sipalir-martabn Saijid Mulitmmad ’Adil, 

Ki wasf 1-0 sliudn aur&d-i khalq, bogab-o gdh, 

Magfi za bdo nkbir o bagfi Ifirikhusb, 

. Binde mir-i-’addlat-pnudh i ’filijdh ” 

In the reign of Akbar, Glory of tho Ennpire and the Faithj 
The pivot of the world and of nations, the king who was the Shadow of th6 Almi^ty, 

^ The name la spelt also * Snddo/ both bein^ confracfdd from Sadr-ud din 
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At the tfaretlioM of vliOse palace time ma a vHUeg doorfcetpcr/ 

WltoM bebeita tbe ctEn aiiiiraniiiirhtg)j ol>^r*dy 
Thla great moaqtie was tmlit to Amrohi 

Bj that kiriHl of Jalim eototnander aod protector of the paopla, 

PMse to rank, Saljld Unhammad the Joat, 

Wbo^ pralaea are on the tipa of the toognaa {of the faitMol) t o or nl ng arwt aTanlofC 
Omit (from ealenlatloii) the £ital II and tall tia date, ^ 

The fooDdotlciii (aaa laid hj) a prince of the court of the Moat Big h.** 

HiiB mosque is dott chiedj m the bonde of Sado-w&la Sbaihhj and Saijidsy 
the latter of urhom claim to be detceuded from the saint 6h&rf nd^fn (Bbih 
"Wfl^yat), but the shares, xrbich are nmnerous, are both hentable and trnnsftrabitt. 
A large iuoome is derived from Hindu and Mnsalm&n pilgnms who come 
from long distances, chieflj from the Panj&b, where ft is said the owners of 
the mosqne hare odvertizing ogefits who vaunt the bonefita of a visit to 8ido t 
sbnne, especmriy ifi the case of mental ailmenta. Shaikh Sado or Sadr ud-din 
was a former erfer (oih ainn) of the mosque, And the popnlarectpIanAtlon giv6fi 
of the renown attached to bis memory is that be practised magfo. What fs 
said to be the tomb of Sado is pomted oot under the central orch ' that 6f hif 
mother, Qhfisis, is under the nortbem, ond that of s demon, ZefrKhdn, said 
havo issisted Bade is under ther southern arch. The cereihomes observed oon^ 
sut m oSerfog oblations to all three and in touching the oham (colled ‘MnrAd s*) 
The cfednlotis worsbippen beheve (hat Bhoikh 8sdo had two demons fn his 
service, who miniatered to his lasts by briogiug yoong and beautifal females to 
the magician He Is said to bare finally been destroyed by these fiends, who 
dosbed out hlf brains against the roof Perhaps (bo legendary oCcoont may con- 
tain aglimmcnng of truth, and the so-coUod saint may have met his deserts 
for licentionsness not unknown among persons of bis class 

In the Bddf^iifbr Cbabdfri ward fsa mosque known as Ufafi'k BnJoimlln s, 
Mcwioa of Uallk 8oLd which appears from Inscnpllora’ it beort to havo been 
built m tho rolgtr of Shfibjahbn by Shaikh Mansur To 
the samo penod are attributed the two gates which aro tbo only portionsnow exist- 
ing of iho fort in the Barn Dnrbbr ward One of theie is known u the Chhanga 
darwAsa. It is smaller than tho second, known as the blnradabad gate, built 
by Abdul MsjU, great-grandson of tbo Mnhammod M(r Adi already mootion 
ciL An inscnption gives tho date ICkilH (1C41A D ), but coutains nothing 
eUo of any iotercsL The last building of importance to be racutioned is tho 
Idgfih or *pIaco for celebrating tiie Td festival, ’ an 
imposing structure sltnsiod to Ibe west of (be town 
* Lt dt^Dct I (rota ffC Icsibg tbsdate SSlU. *Two gtra ibt daU* lOlf aadOffIL 

(IS)B-St A.D) 
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it IS approadlied by a long fliglit of wide steps, arid has a fine bargad tree on the 

t 

Jilatfoim ut the top It^was bililt by Shaikh Ghulam Ahmad, about 130 years 
ago, and can therefore scnicely claim mention among the antiquities. 

The best known manufacture is one of thin painted and gilt earthenwaie. 

Mauuf t res Cups, saucers, goblets, plates, &o , are made, and speci- 

mens of the work weie awarded a medal at the Agra 
Exhibition. The polished earthen jars and vases raanufactuied by the Miagara 
hre described as not a bad mutation of China; they are marvellously light. 
Camp beds, native carriages {rath}, and carved work in wood are also local 
manufactures meriting notice Sugar and cotton cloth are more commonplace^ 
but equally important, products of local industry. 

Although Amrohfi has a'^godd deal of local, it has but httle expoft trade, 
Kant on the north-east and Dhanaurd on the west 
carrying off most of the products of the parganah. 
the town derives it^ importance from the residence in it of the large com* 
fnumty of Saiyids already mentioned, who in the tiUie of the Dehh emperors 
feoeived large giants of revenue-free land An annual fair is held in honour 
of Zdhn Diwdn in August, and another named after the neza (spear) of Sdlfir 
Mas’dd, at both of whidh a considerable trade is carried on Thursday is the 
market day for the local trade The imports into the municipality shown in 
the official statement, with the quantity or value impoi ted in 1881-82, were thd 
following: — gram of all kinds (1,98,988 maunds), refined sugar (374 maunds), 
hnrefined sugar (28,378 maunds), ghi (1,420 maunds), other articles of food 
(Rs 53,025), animals for slanglitef (11,896 head), oil and oil-seeds (6,760 
maumls), fuel (Rs 13,570), building materials (R^. 27,803), drugs and spices 
(Rs 29,026)', tobacco (3,226 maunds), European cloth (Rs. 02,192), native 
Cloth (Rs 13,053), metals (Rs 20,283) 

The municipal committee of Amroha consists of nine members, of whom’ 
three sit hy virtue of their office and the remainder 
by election The income of the municipality is derived 
chiefly from an Uctroi tax falling in 1881-82 at the late of Re 0-6-9 on net 
receipts {i^, after deducting Refunds) per head of population The total in- 
6ome m 1881-82 was Rs 17,912 (including a balance from the previous year 
of Rs 1,898) The expenditure in the same year was Rs 14,015, of which the 
thief items were collection (Rs. 2,113), original works (Rs 1,304), repairs and 
maintenance of roads and drams ,(Rs. 2,196), police, a charge that under the 
' Uew scheme wiU no longer fall ou mumcipalities (Rs. 4,755), and conservancy 
(Rs. 1,861). 
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One local tradition attribnte* the foundabon of Ararohfi to a mlor of^ 
Huhnfipar whose ndme was Ainrioba and who hred 
LoeslHitory 3^000 years ago, but another mokes it owe 

its origin ahd name to Amba rfnl, slater of Pirtbi Efij Ko remains of 
the fort said to have been built by her hare been found, unless some Tery 
largo briiks diflcovered dnnng on eicavation in the Nanbatkhlina ^ard 
belonged to It Gajastbai, a Tillage in this psrgsnab, tradibonsUy derives 
ita name from being the place where the rfinl’s elephants were kept A 
family of the Sdraj Dhaj caste is aaid to havo mled in AmrohA, but little more 
than the tmditlon bos lumved* One name only of the SfiraJ Dhaj lino is ro- 
membered, Kirponith. Tothia family are ascribed all old bridge over the Bagad 
niorah at Q^raul6, the fonndationa only of which now remain, and, as already 
menbooed, a large well called * Bib kt( kddn, abont two tnilea from Amrobd off 
the Cbdndpnr road To the Sdraj Dhaj liilnJly appear to have sucoeeded tho 
Ttgas, of whom Hdjta Karan and Sdaa Chandan ore the only names that have 
come down to os. Bat the 6rst glimpse of Amrohd in authenbo history It in 
the reign of Balbtn (1260A D), when that king came id person to put down 
a rebellion In Katahr, which he did with great serenty ^ In the reign of Ald- 
ud>din {1205 to 1815A D ) the town luffered from on mroslon of Mirgbals 
under a descendant of Chenglx Khdn. An impenaJ force msrohecf aguost 
them, and they were defeated with great alaughter near AmroJi/L *Ali Beg 
and Tartlik, the two leaders, were taken prisoners and traroplod to death 
by elephants Shortly before the death of A14 ud-din, his eldest son, Khlsr 
Khin, wss banished to Amrohi for breaking avow ho had made, bqt,rctarning 
Without pormissioD, was thrown into prison and blinded by order of tlie infamooa, 
minister, Mahk E&for, after AI& ud-dlu 8 death. Be remained in prison tOI 
the nccosslon of Mubarak Shdli, who sent on assassin to murder him along witK 
two other princes, owing to Khfxr Khdn • refusal to giro up the lovely Bewal 
rioi, whom Muhirak Sh4h wanted for bis harem. Tho pnneosi shared her 
lover 8 fate and the bodies were boned in tho BJ: mandtr bastion of the fort of 
GwAliar (1S16 AD) Tho loves of this ufihappy pnnconnd Dewal rdnlfonn tho 
lobject of an epic called the *Aihxim of AmJr Khusr6, parts of which are trans 
Uted in Dowsod » HUiot (III., 544), and tho reader must bo referred thero for 
tbo foil story of Kblzr IvUin'f ^offonDgs. After this Amrohfi for a Umo drops 
ont of lii4lory, and probably was over shadowed by Its sister city Sambhah It 
it certain that it fi-U into tho snbordinato position of a 0ef forming part 

of the estato of Saivld Salim, in tho reign of 3lQbirak 5h£b (142SA D ) 
‘reradiuaedteeoaateriUi cxpedUIos Msfbe Tdrm-{*Fir*t SiHtla DowtoosCiOot, III^ jcs 
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e\ont of some coTiPcquonco in <lie local annals of tlio town was tlio 

. , arrual hero of tlio colobralod saint Sharf-nd-din, com- 

Accountof i i n • 

inonlv kno^Mi ns Slnili Wila^nf, ^\hose family original- 
ly canio to India from I)amascn< Tlio dnto of liis arri\al is variously given ns 
670H (1L'71A R) «nd 71011 (1301A D) Tho liaditional account of the 
opposition ho met with from another saint Nasir-ud-din, who resented his pte- 
seuco in Amrqhd. is thus told : — ^ 

“ Jcnionn of live nrrnnlof anntlior, N’aoir-ml-din Bcnt Slmrf-ud-Ain a glass fall of wator, to 
show that the count n wn<v already filled with his holmoBs and could hold no more Sharf-ud- 
din, h) wav of answer, floated a rose blo-vooni on the water and returned it to show that, though 
full, the glass dould hold more Foiled with his own weapon NiiBlr-ud dm enrhly promised not to 
oppose hiR settling here, Init foretold that mj rinds of scorpions would be born at lus tomb. 
RharC-nd-dln civilly replied that though scorpions might be born there, they would, through tho 
grace of God, lose their power of stinging, whoreas his (Nasfr ud din’s) tomb would be the 
tcndczi ous for all the stray potters’ donkeys in the country So to this day the conntiy-folk believe 
that the scorpions at Slinrf-nd-dlii’s tomb do not sting, while cvciy potter who bos lost lus donkey 
l^nstcns in search of it to the other saint’s burial-place ’* 

Sharf-ud-dln or Shdli AVilfiyat lived a w'andermg life, visiting Kumaon 
and Delih, resisting, at tbe latter place, tho ondoavour of tho emperor Ffroz 
SliAh to keep him there, and rctuinmg to find that his father bad built a 
residence in tho jniiglo to tho oast of tho city, the site of which is still pointed 
out under tho name Mirdn Satdi. Shuh Wihiyat first lived in tho cell m the 
Pachdara ward, but aftorw'ards settled m a spot in tho jungle to the west of the 
city, lie died in tho month Rajab 78311. (July, 1381 A D ) Besides a daughter, 
who is also honored as a saint, Shah Wildyat left two sons The chief interest 
attaching to the history of their families arises fiom tho marriage of one of them 
(Abd-ul-’A^iz) to a daughter of tho emperor Firoz Shall, wath whom he obtained 
a dower of several revenue-free villages, laying the foundation of the mitdfi 
(revenue-fiee) tenures of the Amrohu Saiyids Tho issue of this marriage was 
a son, Raja’, who is said to have been miraculously preserved fioin destruction, 
after his premature birth, by being kept in an oartbeu vessel \Mndi) until 
the full period of gestation had elapsed This result of the saint’s influence has 
procured for his descendant the appellation Sandiwdl'a Abd-nl-’Aziz is said 
to have founded a towp adjoining Amroha^ to which he gave the name ’AziZpur ; 
but no trace of it is now found except its mention in a few old documents. 

' To Raj6’ y ere born two sons, Ydsin, the progenitor of the Saiyids of the 
Arzdnl-pota w'ard, and Muntajib, from whom came the Saiyids of the Bara 
Parb'dr,' Purdni Sardi, Sati, Katya Ghulam ’Ah, Gnzri, Chheora, Maja-potd 
apd Shafa’at-pota w’aids (if the descendants of Muntajib the most celebrated, 

* In the anonymous MS already mentioned. ' 
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TToreJMfr Saipd Uolrnmniad and hi* brother fiaijid Ifobdrak, both of whom 
held office* under Akbar Of Mir Saiyid Mohammad mgnbon is made in the 
Ain i AlAartf Trhere ire learn that be had studied the law and traditions under 
the best teachers of the age, was a friend of the father of the histonan, Baddoni, 
and admed Baddoni himself to enter the military service of the emperor, 
initead of trusting to learning and to precanons madad t-ma dsh^ tennres for 
a inbiUtanee Akbar made Saiyid Mohammad A/fr-t Adi an officer who 
prononnced judgment on offenders according* to the sentence of the £^dH Hi* 
pfflca leiembled that of the ‘^doomater’ in Scotch court* of law in former 
day* Thl* acconnts for his title Xdil in the inscription quoted on page 178 
When the learned were baoiihed from court) he was made goremor of Bbakkat 
(988H.) 1678 AD) where he died two years afterward*. He had prenou*ly 
perred, with other Amrohd Smjid*, ooder Saiyid ilahmdd of BArha In the 
expedition against Hiija Madhokar fiu sooi Saiyid* Ahnl K&siiD) Abol 
hlaWl and Abol Bosan, were all m the nnhtary seprice of Akbcr Saiyid 
Abnl Wirfs, A grandson of Baiyid Mobflmk, was chief magistrate (fai^ddr) of 
Bambhal and, m the elerenth year of Jahinglr s reign, was promoted to be 
goremor of Kananj In later time* the Amrohi Saijids hare not made mach 
figure ID history 

Besides tbe family of Shtrf ud din, Kasir^ud din bis nra), leftonrocronit 
descendant*, sotno of whom may *tfU be fonud in tbe neighbonrhood Other 
Baiyid* traoe their descent from Mo* dd, and indocd the Saiyhls of neorly 
every word In the town have *omo famoo* ancestor to head thoir familv treo 
Shaikh* and AblAsl* are rcpreientod in Mverslwardijlho latter deriving ‘beic 
^cscent from Mohammad Amin, the seventh caljph. After Muhammad Amio* 
murder las family wa* dispersed forne came to JJolUn and some to Dehh 
From tbe latter branch came the Abbiei* who settled in ArarohA, 

Beyond the private annals of those faroihe*— interesting chiefly to them 
felve*~ihore i* little to record regarding the recent history of Amrohi In 
1780, Nathe Kh6n, a governor of Sambhai, fe said to have brought an army 
against the town, to exact pavmont of Government dues or, according to 
another account, to take vengeance for a family wrong, and eomeof the inbaW- 
Unt* were killed in the encounter that followed Amir passed through 
the town, withoQt plandcnog it, in ] 808 Under British rule Amrohd ha* no 
history worth recording apart from that of tho district generally, ami the ovoots 
of the mntiiiv have been given In the dlstnct notice 

Kirirt* ot Ufwl ceoferrtd br AkW ob four d* w* of ntco— phDwpbw row 

»Bd dot-ixfii rr tle-fott Ad odJctf edirf • tuBttirtd Into sopllaalolu todtru ■uiitedbr 
iba Ssft A/fr ( A41 moehmuo • p. ass. * 
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ASmaulj — Village in the north of tahsil Sambhal, distant 19 miles S -W. 
from Moradabad and 9 ISl.-N.-W from Sambhal. Latitude 28°-41'’-45" ,* 
Ipngitnde 78°-34 ''-30'^ Population 1,554 (726 females). Has a first-class 
police-station and a district post-office 

A’zampijr — Village in the north of tahsfl Hasanpur, distant 22 miles from 
Hasanpurand 42 from Moradabad. Latitude 29°-0' -45"jlougitude78°-12'-l 5". 
Population 1,380 (698 females). A'zampur gave its name to a parganah (now 
extinct) mentioned m the Ain-i~ Alban among the onahdls of saikdr Sambhal. 

Bachhraon — Town m the north of tahstl Hasanpur, distant 41 miles 
W -N -W. from Moradabad, 13 N -N -W fiom Hasanpur, and 7 E from the 
Ganges Latitude 28‘^-55'*25'' ; longitude 78®-;|.6'-35'^ The populations by 
the censuses previous to 1881 have already been given in the di&tiict notice. 
By the census of 1881 the area was 69 acres, with a total population of 7,046, 
(3,558 females), giving a density of 102 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 
2,205 (991 females), and Musalmins 4,841 (2,567 females) The number of 
inhabited houses was 788 

The town is said to derive its name from its traditional founder, Bachhr4j,a 
Suraj Dhaj Brahman of the time of Pirthl Rdj It haseix wards — Shaikhzddagdn, 
Pirzddagdn, Kdnlingodn, Bdkdbdd, Pesh-thdna and Chandhrian A grant of 
Bachhrdon and 156 villageswas made to a convert to Isldm m the reign ofAkbar, 
and his descendants are said to be still in possession of the /iannnddn A police- 
station, sardi, school, one temple, and 12 mosques aie the public buildings Ihe 
watch and ward of the town is provided for by taxation under Act XX, of 1856. 

During 1880-8J the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Hs 213 from the 
preceding year, gave a total income of Rs 1,482 The expenditure, whiph was chiefly on pohce 
(Es 739) and oonserrancy (Hs SO'i) amounted to Rs 1,366 The returns showed 1,666 bouses, of 
which 878 were assessed with the tax j the incidence being. Rs 1-7-1 per house assessed and 
£s 0 2 7 per head of population 

Bahjpi.— Village in the sputh of tahsil Sambhal, distant 37 miles S -S -W. 
from Moradabad and 12 S -S,-E from Sambhal Latitude 28°-23''-45", longitude 
78°-40'-0'’' Population 2,724 (1,257 females). The village derives its name 
from the old parganah of Bahjoi It is a statiop op the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway and has a second-class pohoe-station and a weekly market 

Bhojptir — A large village in tahsjl Moradabad, distant 10 miles north from 
Moradabad and one mile east from the Dhela river Latitude 28®-56'-45", lon- 
gitude 78°-52'^r.O''. Area 54 acres ^ Population 4,488 (2,202 females) It has 
four wards — Nahapnr (formerly a village in rums), Kasai-kd-mnhalla (butchers’ 
quarters), Bazdr, t[hadd-y4la, and possesses 11 mqsi^ues and a tomb of Mu- 
)ianimad Hdji. 
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— Sonti eastern fanA parganah) of the Moradabad dlstncl) j 

i« bonnded on the north by Momdabad, on the east 
by the Rftmpn^ State (parganab Bh&babad}, on the soath 
by Bndaon (parganaba Bisadl and Itldmnagmr), and on the weet by Sambbab 
The total area in 1881-82 wai B&i 95 sqoaro mOes, of which 267 48 were 

, , ^ oalbvatpod, 42 56 cultivable, and 22 95 barren The 

Arc*, rffrcco*, *n6 rant ' ' 

are^ paypig Government revenne or qnit rent was 

802 46 square miles (242 81 cultivated, 8*1 68 cultivable, 20 U9 borren) The 
amoont of payment to Govamment, whether land revenne or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where inch enits, water advanfcace, bnt not water-rate*'), was H* 8,88,104, 
or, with local rates ond ceases, Bs 8,75,7o2 The amount of rent, incloding 
local cesaes, paid by cnltivators wei Ha. 7,84,288 

According to the census of 1881, the tohsll contained 894 lohabrted vil 

_ , . liires of which 88 bad leas than 200 mbabitantai 

Popnlsikm ^ : 

164 had between 200 and 500] 107 bad between 500 

and 1,000 25 had between 1,000 and 2,000 , 4 had between 2,000 and 8,000 > 

and 4 had between 8,000 and 5,000 The towns containing more than 5,000 

inhabitanti were (^bandaoai (27,521) and Nanin)( (5,069) The total population 

was 220,784 (108,850 females), ftiting a densiiv of 690 to the sqaarc mile. 

Clasiided accordmg to religion, there were 16 ',448 Hindus (79,768 females) 

60,038 Mosslmdns (28 444 females) , 125 tfains ,58 famales) ] 180 Ohristiooi 

(84 females) and 8 others (I fcmalo) 

The shape of the parganob is that of on irregular qnadrilatoral figure its 

^ ^ eastern and woslcm sides approach nearest each other 

rhjr»lc*l feohire*. 

on the Doiih and recede from each other as they mn 
southwards. The surface of the soil nnwbero greatly vsrlee The levels tAlon 
by the professional survey show that the country grsdoally nse* from soath to 
north, the mean gradient being about one foot per nule The eastern half of 
the parganah, however, lies considorebly lower thin the western Thoro is a 
gcnlio nse from the lUmpur boundary on tho east ta the Sambbol border on 
the west. A few dUturbance* are caused by the occurrenco, at intervals, of Wiir 
hlUooks These, however, are rare end of insignificant extent Tbero are no 
stenlo tracts ot alJ Tho land is genorally fertile ] spontaneous growths arc 
loxnriant grorei aro nnmeroui The G&ngan on the northern border runs 


between Bilid end Moradabad pargaDobsand is a poronniol itream with consi 
dcrable roinme in tho rains. The Arl or An) is a small stream which passe* 
through the ccniro,and IhoSot a larger stream Inloneehng tJio parganah in tho. 
tenth. Tho climate in tho valleys of the An and Sot is malarioui. 
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Procluct^of (hcpnrpnhnh 


Prices. 


The road dolnniimicalions of iho pnrgaoah nro inferior. Part of the unme- 
talled second-cla'*s road from Moradabad to Aligarh 
Commumcntions i n i ^ mi 

runs tlirongh tlio nortli-\\e‘!t coiner. Ihere is ono 

lono- unmelaliod sooond-class road from Cliandan<!i to Bloradabad, vzd Bilfir/. 
From Cb.andausi old unniOlalled roads run to Sambbal, Budaun, Anupshnbr, and 
Bareilly, some straight, others in Gircuits taking in impoitant villages The 
iloradabad branch lino of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railvny now inns right 
through llio body of tlio patganali. I'ho roads that branch out from Chan- 
dansi bear traces of having once been regular traOio thoroughfares. They 
^\ore the feeders of the o\tensivo mart of Chaudansf. 

Of the Asliolo culti\atcd area Sir. Croslhwaito estim.ited that spring 
crops occupied 41 per cent and autnmn 5.0 Sugarcane 
IS the best paj ingciop in the parganah In 1 843 theie 
tvere 2,548 stigar-mills , in 1874, 3,533, or an increase of 1,080, showing that 
the cultivation of cane had more than doubled 

The nsG m prices had been Very great between the penultimate and 
last settlements Wheat lose from 34^ sers in 1845-57 
to 21 sets in 1863-74, or 62 per cent ; gram from 43:1 
sers to 241, or 76 per cent , barley from 60 to 31 or 90 per cent ; sugar (khdzzcl) 
41 to 2f, or 55 per cent ; jndr fiom 70 to 29, or 141 per cent. , zird, moth 
from 461 to 25|, or 81 per cent j bdjra fiom 4^1 to 29, or 71 per cent , and 
cane -j luce fiom Rs 16 (per iarda of 50 mds ) to Rs 29, or 81 per cent. Excluding 
ytdr and cane-juice the rise vas 73 per cent. It is since the mutiny that the 
rise has been so rapid. 

Bilari has its fair share of towns and markets i the siv principal are 
Chandausi, Bilari, N.araulf, Eundarkhi, Seondord, and 
J uuaht6 All these have large weekly markets for all 
kmds of local produce There is one widely-known fair which is really a ■ 
Cattle-market, held onc5 a week at,Bith^ a village to tlie east of Seond4r4 
It sprang into existence about thirty years ago All the surplus produce 
of the parganah itself, and of a large country beyond, flows into Cbandaust 
I'he chief stajfles are sugar, gram, and cotton Bil4ri exports very little 
cotton, most of what ip grown being used by the producers - themselves 
Gram and sugar are its chief contributions, and of these sugar is much the more 
important. There is a regular corporation of brokers who conduct the whole 
export and import business^ Gram is exported to the dearest market , cotton 
goes chiefly to GalcUtta i fioarly all the sugar is despatched to the Panjdb.and 
Rfijptitdna/ 


Markets and trade 
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Area, rernisa, aod rent. 


pDpakUoo. 


Bilarl — Sonlh eastern tahsfl fond parganah) of the Morndabad dlstriol) ^ 

^ . 18 bonndod on the north by iloradtbad, on the east 

Botmdariea. ’ 

by the Rimpnc State (parganab 6h&habad), on the sooth 

by Bodaon (pargmnabt Bisnnli and laUimnagar), and on tbe west by SambbaL 
The total area m 1881-63 was 382 95 sqaare miles, of which 267 48 were 
onltivated, -43 66 oolhrnble, and 22 95 barren The 
are^i paying Gorernment rerenne or qnlt rent was 
302 46 square miles (242 81 onltirated, 39 66 onltirable, 20 09 barren) The 
amoont of payment to Government, whether land revenne or quit-rent (includ- 
ing, where snob ezisU, water advantage, but not water rates'), was Bi 8,88,104, 
or, with local rates and cesses, Rs 3,76,7o2 The amount of rant, mcloding 
local cesses, paid by coltirators was Ra. 7,34,286 

According to the censos of 1881, the tahsll eontained 894 inhabited ril 
lagea of which 68 had less than 200 inhabitants, 
164 bad between 200 and 500 j 107 had between 600 
and 1,000 25 had between 1,000 and 2,000 4 had between 2,000 and 8,000 j 
and 4 had between 3,000 and 5,000 The towns ooDtcumng more than 5,000 
inhabitants wore (iniaodaosl (37,51 1 ) and Nfiraa)( (6,060) The total population 
was 829,784 (108,850 females), giving a deniitv of 690 to tbe square mile* 
Claaiified according tp religion, there were 16 ',448 Hindns (79,768 females) 
60,038 Mnsalni&ni (28,444 females) ) 125 Jains i56 females) 180 Ohnstians 
(84 females) and 8 others (1 female) 

The shape of tbe ptrgansh is tbqt of an irroglilar quadrilateral figure Its 
eastern and western aides approach nearest each other 
on the north and recede from each other os they mn 
southwards The surface of the soil nowhere greatly ranee Tbe lorels taken 
by the professional lorroy show that the country gradually rises from south to 
north, the mean gradient being about one foot per mile The eastern half of 
the pargauah, boworer, lies cousidcrably lower than tbe western There is a 
gentle rue from the lUmpur boundary on the east to the Gtmbbal border on 
the west A fow dliturbanees are cottsed by the occurrence, at intorroli, of Wdr 
hillocks These, boworer, are rare and of insignificant extent There are no 
slenle tracts at all The land is generally fertile spontaneous growths are 
Itrmrlant groves are namerous Tbe Gingan on the northern border runs 
between Diliri and Uoradabad pargaoabsaud u a perennial itream with oonsi- 
derahlo volnmo in tbo rains. Tbe Ari or Aril is o small stream which passes 
through Uie centre, and tbo Sol a larger stream inloreocHng the parganab m tbo 
tooth. Tbe climate io the tahojs of (he An end Sot is maloriotu. 


rbjnleal (eatmTS. 
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1?lie road doinmimications of the pnrganah are inferior. Part of the tinme- 

tailed second-class road from Moradabad to Aliffarh 
Coilimumcntions 1111 m ° 

runs through the north-'oest corner. There is one 

long unmetalled second-class road from Chaudnusi to Moradabad, vtd Bildrf. 

From Ohandausi old unmetalled roads run to Samhhal, Budaun, Anupshahr, and 

Bareillj’’, some straight, others m dircuits taking in impoitant villages The 

Moradabad branch line of the Oudh and Rohilkhaud Railway now luns right 

through the body of the parganah. 'the roads that branch out from Chan- 

dausi bear traces of having once heen regular traffio thoroughfares. They 

were the feeders of the e\tensive mart of Chaudausl. 

Of the whole cnltiiated area Mr Crosthwaite estimated that spring 

, crops occupied 41 per cent and autumn 59 Sugarcane 
Products of thcpargaiinh. , t , . 

IS the best paying ci op in the parganah In J 843 there 

were 1,548 sugar-mills ; in 1874, 3,583, or an increase of 1,989, showing that 

the cultivation Of cane had more than doubled 

The rise in prices had been Very great between the penultimate and 
last settlements Wheat rose from 34^ sers in 1845-57 

JPricGs# 

to 21 sers m 1863-74, or 62 per cent ; gram from 43^ 
sers to 24^, or 76 per cent , barley from 60 to 31^, or 90 percent , sugar (Uidn cl) 
4| to 2f, or 55 per cent , judr from 70 to 29, or 141 per cent , urd, mdn^, moth 
from 46| to 25|, or 81 per cent 5 hdjra from 4*1^ to 29, or 71 per cent , and 
cane-juice from -Rs 16 (per /:arc?a of 50 rads) foRs 29, or 81 percent. Excluding 
judr and cane-juice the rise vas 73 per cent. It is since the mutiny that the 
riSe has been so rapid. 

Bilari has its fair share of towns and markets i the six principal are 
Ohandausi, Bildri, Narauli, Kundarkhi, Seondard, and 
Juuahtfi All these have large weekly markets for all 
kinds of local produce. There is one widely-known fair which is really a 
Cattle-market, held oncC a week at^ Rith^i a village to the east of Seonddrd. 
It sprang into existence about thirty years ago All the surplus produce 
t)f the parganah itself, and of a large country beyond, flows into Chandansi. 
the chief staples are sugar, gram, and cotton Bildri exports very little 
cotton, most of what ip grown being uSed by the producers - themselves. 
Gram and sugar are its chief contributions, and of these sugar is much the more 
important. There is a regular cbrporation of brokers who conduct the whole 
export and import business. Gram is exported to the dearest market , cotton 
goes chiefly to Oalcatta } nearly all the sugar is despatched to the Panjdb,and 
Rdjpatdnd/ , ' 
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The modem ptrganalj of Bflirf wm donititoted only in I&44, the area 
mclnded in it heviD^ prenonalj been dinded amon^ 
i^tetihlttwy three small pargannhs, SeondirA, KondarJcbl Sinl, and 

Karanlf These were partly amalgamated ift the modem parganah of BHArf, but 
lome of their villages tvere Iranaferred to Bacnhhal and Moradabad parganaha. 
The early aAaesamenta do not appear lo have been Moessire llr Moneys, 
ill 1842 fell at the rate of his ^-5-J on the acre of cnltivafaon, bat so rapid 
bad been the infresse in bringing iraate land* onder tie plongh, that in 187^ 
the inoidencd had fallen to Sa, 1 7 7 None of the severer processes for the 
realiiatlon of revenue ivero needed during the thirty years 1842 72, and the 
value of landed property m the parganah inoreosed enonnon^Iv, from an average 
f)hCe of Ri 0 lO-iO or levon yean* pnrohose to Ra* \ j 14-4 or ^fleen years 
purrbsso of the revenne demand The actual aisesamenta hare been givec^ 
In the district notic*. Of the propnetora the most nameroos are lUjpnts of 
the Bargdjar clans Hlndas oimed, in 1876, S62 estates (98,077 acres) against 
189 esiatei f4d,932 acres) o\med bv Mahammadans Lila Bnl&hirhand a 
^&yath, and son of a former kandngo, ivta the largest single onmer (48 estates), 
and B6{ Pardnra&n Kuhn, a Ebatri, the next (85 eatdtes) [See forther tupr^f 
pp 94 104] 

BQ&rt — Head-^aarfers oftxkfll^crBf mentioned, and a raOway aUtion on the 
Oadh and BobilkHsnd RaHlwTiT, 15 mile# from Moradohad ond II mlfes fronf 
Chandin i Latiludo 28® 37'' 15*' longitude 78‘*-50'’ 80** ^'opulatlon 4,861 
(l,S84 fvraalcs) Its wards are — -BArflr, JolAbAn, Kariiin, Shaikh AbdoUdh 
111 puhlio building#,!! tobafli, maas!6, police ontpost, taballi school and a second- 
clati branch di pensary fpilieots 18*80 income Us 457-8 0, from a Govern 
rornt grant, in 1881), ali Hiodn fcmplos, fire mosqnes, and one idgdh The old! 
TiiaVnr lamindira have I'wt ground and two-tWnU of the viliago lands belong 
to lUja Kishd KnmAr, a ifealihy talukddr The watch and itard of the tbwn is 
provided for bv taxation under Act XX of J866 

I>aTt»f 1SSO.S1 IHa hoatt (ax tbertV Inpoard, tnfvtlur wttk a halaitea of Ha. M from tb* 
rr«rHi»* 7" (r*»o « to«*l liKTHB. of lit. ais. Tb* erpomJUBTt, which wai chUflr oo polko 
(Ba.:4a)«t>d cna«rT*iiey(n< 14?). ancrnDtc# (e B« l/M# lb# r«an« ih* rf 1 770 hofwt, 
at wUoh flS wcr« attptted wUh th« Uxt tha focUmco hdaf lU. M s per bono utctktd aa4 

H* <va<ia head of po^oUUoa, 

Ohandansi.— Monlcipal town in lahafl DiMri Latftade 58® 27' 15^ noafh 

ImcIIDdoTSMO -16'niiL nolliray ilmlonon the OnJh and nohilklund noi'’, 
wir, nillijandlon for Aljpirh branch InUoalodS? mneadno inulh of Mnrad 
»Ud, nMrtymU»ra,bct*»n{hoSo{«Dd Bloilreanu, at «dUt«n« o! d milci 
from each, lla dialance tom Allahabad U aWmllci, nd Imcknoir and Ctwnporo 
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Population. 


Occupations 


The populations by the censuses previous to 1881 have already been given in Part 
III. By the census of 1881 the area was 220 acies,with a total population of 27,5-21 
, (12,618 females), giving a density of ] 25 to the acre. The 

Hindus numbered 20j381 (9,349 females) ; Musalm^ns 
6,990 (3,199 females'; Jams 29 (13 females), Christians 118 (56 females) , and ' 
those of other religions 3 1 female). The number of inhabited houses was 2 1,236. 

The following is a statement of the principal 
occupation?. — ^ 

(I) Persons employed by government or municipality 151, (III) ministers of the Hindu 
religion 221 , (VIII) moBiCians 96, (XII) domestic servants 141, (XIII) money-lenders and 
bankers 41, brokers 214, small ware dealers 49 , (XIV) carriers on railways 284 , (XV) carters 65*, 
(XVII) wejghmen 119, porters 616, (XVIII) landholders 66, landholder’s establishment 1,147, 
cultivators and tenants 1,090 , (XXVII) carpenters 227, bricklayers and masons 132 , (XXIX) 
cotton merchants 80, cotton-carders 68, weavers 146, calico printers and dyers 75,^ cloth mer- 
chants (Jbazdz) 141, tailors 164, makers and sellers of shoes 119, makers and sellers of sacks and 
hags 41, washerraen 77, barbers 164 , (XXX) butchers 107,' dealers in corn and flour 867, con- 
fectioners (halwdi) 143, green-grocers and fruiterers 121, gram parchers 66, persons employed in 
the manufacture of sugar 66, tohacoomsts 90, condiment dealers (^pansdri) eo , (XXXII) manu- 
facturerfe and sellers of oil 82, makers of grass sbreens (sirAt) 46 , (XXZXIII) sweepers and 
scavengers 233, earthenware manufacturers 107, water-carriers 288, gold and silver smiths 124, 
braziers and coppersmiths 96, blacksmiths 94 , (XXXIV) general labourers 860 , (XXXV) beg- 
gars 243 

Chandausi wears the aspect of a busy town The mam thoronghfare is the 
Site and general appear- railway, but three second-class roads and four third- 
‘ ' olass roads branch out from Chandausi, the former 

connecting it with Moradabad (27 miles), Sambhal (17 miles), and Budaun 
(28 miles), and the hitter (one- of which is a second-class load foi part of the 
way) communicating with villages in the neighbourhood, while some of them 
. leading by circuits into the mam roads already mentioned The town itself 
is traversed by broad, well-made metalled roads, named after the city or town 
to which they lead Forinerly gates existed, but the fiamework of two is all 
that remains Most of the lanes are paved with brick. There are five jjardos 
or halting-places for carts, surrounded by walls and planted with trees. 

The town is divided into eleven quarters, of which eight are called oiartracos 

from the gateways that formeily existed They bear 
the names of the following places: — Moradabad, Sam- 
bbal, Kburja, Kaitbal, BisauH, J arai, Kber6, and Sikii The three other quarters 
ape^the Ratan, Mabajan, and Sundai muhallas 

The public buildings are the lailnay station, municipal town-ball, a first- 
class police-station, post-office, sarffi, tabsili, and free municipal school. The 
*The Roman mumerals indicate the classes m the census returns. * Probably understated. 

25 m 


Wards 
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wUway ts already mentioivcd, is tlie jonction for the branch line 

{60 74 iDilei) to AJfgorh, and baa a very conuderable traffic, besides being an 
important one for military pnrposei A neir street, leading from the town to 
the railway station, was made in 1870 by the removal of bloohs of honsei that 
barred the way On the bordara of the city, a short way from the railway sta 
tion facing the line, is the #ard*j a large and handsonie entlosnre of red bnok. 

Tho natnral drainage of the town is by the Parkota uSIa, winch courses 
along its norlhern bonier and then toms, olmost at 
right angles, to sbrt the west side of the town lYhere 
jt parts from the town at its soath west comer, tins nAla passes into a large 
shallow excavation called the Khurjd Darxcdia tdl, which is said to be a third of a 
mHo iqnare. Oanng the rains the town drainage falls into it, and a catting 
obont 4 feet deep and 6 feet wide comes off the excess water to a stream which 
loads to the Sot nver Dr Planok, ns long ago oi 1868 pointed out the means 
for reclaiming the land on which this jhfi has been made, and so remonog a 
fmitfal soaroe of fever oatbreals On Uie east side the towu Is similarly 
drained to a ditch which has its exit m the excavation above described A large 
new main dram was under coostniotioD m 1880 81 with a view to improve 
the drainage of the town Tho waler-sapply oomos entirely from wdlls and is 
reported to bo good The gonoral health of the people, as evidenced by the 
dealh-rato (84 87 per tbonaand in 188(^81), appears to be not worse than is 
found in most other ratiniapal towns. There are ISWnosquea and 18 Hindu 
temples m tho town bnt no anoient bnilding* of any mleresU 

It IS os an emporiom of all sorts of coonlry prodnets that Oliondansf has 


Trtdt and miportonce, AH tho surplns produce of tlio 

parganah and of a largo country beyond flows into 
it, and although it was known as a great trade centre before the open 
mg of tho raiUav, it has much mcreosetl m wealth ond importance since 
that event, wbicli happened m 1874 Tho chief staples are sugar, grain, 
and cotton Sugar is diicfl> exported to the PnnjAb and Ili\)pn(ana i gram 
to Uio dearest market which are constant!} var}ing Cotton goes chiefly 
toOUculta H comes in considomble quantities from Rumpur and Bndaunfor 
rc-eiiwrt towards Han 111} nnd Lneknow Sutnbhar salt and ploco goods am 
tho chief impuri^ Cutlon doth Is tlio onlv mnnufaotnro of importance 
Mabl ollaganj taking its name from JIahbuIla KiiiSn, the fonndor, and Iho 
hoklta^a aro the pnncipnl markols, Tnesda} being the day for tho former and 
Tat»dsy and M ednesdav the days for tlio hltcr Cart tralRc, though on tliD 
wane, »tdl goes on, and i ftw of (ho great Jit carriers from the laiijib 
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and Rnjput/ma may yet be seen m the Chandausi market-place. They are 
fienerally called Pacbades, or ‘ west-cmmbymenj’ and easily lecognized by the 
enoi mobs size of their wagons and o.\en Year by year, however, competition 
with the i.iilway tells against tins old-faslnoued caiiying tiade Theenoimons 
amoiintof salt imported by i ail isdistubutedby caiiierstothe surrounding conn tiy. 

- The municipal committee of Chandausi consists of nine members, ofwhorri 

tliiee sit by Mitue of then office and the lemamder try 

Mimicipality. 

election. J he income of the municipality iS derived 
fcliiefly fiom adax on professions and tiade, falling in 1881-82 at a rate of 
Si\ anas and two pies pei head of population The total income in 1881-82 was 
Hs 18,973 (including a balance of Rs 6,593 fiom the previous year). The 
fespenditure in the same year uas Rs 17,251, of which the priUicipal items 
were original works (Rs 3,949), repairs and maintenance of roads anddiams 
(Rs 3,511), police (Rs 5,114), and conservancy ( Rs 2,134). 

Until very leceutly Obaudausi was a mere village, the date of its foundation 

by one Ibrahim Khan being given, tiaditionally, asl757 
Local history ^ , 

AD A well described by his name still exists. Daulst 

Sah, the tieasdrei of the Robilla chieftain, ’All Muhammad Khdn, is the only 

other peisonage of note in connection with the place. The Marbnttas are said 

to have plundered the town during tbeir int^asion of noi them India, and if 

Suffeied duiing the outbiCak m 1857 

Ohhsjjiaiti — Small village in tabsil Amroba, on the Moradabad-Bijnor 
road, 13 miles fiom the foimer town aud 14 fiom Amrohd, near the Kariila 
fiver. Latitude 28®-59'-L5'' , longitbde 78°-39''-45'''' Population 283 Has 
a first-class police-Station and an imperial post-office 

Chhaora — Village m tahsil Bilfri, 21 miles south-east fiora Moradadad 
and 10 miles from Bilarf. Old Thdkur village Latitude 2S®-30'-30" ; 
longitude 78°^-58'-15^ Population 2,127 (987 females). ^A place pointed 'out 
as the scene of a battle between the JBaigujars and Bhihars hes to the south- 
west of the present village ^ 

Ohiichada Kalan — ‘Village m tahsil Hasan pur, on the Dhauaui4-Bijnor 
road, distant 33 miles 'from Moradabad and 20 from Hasanpur. Latitude 
28°-59^-50", longitude 78‘^-18'-35''^ Population 2,006 (963 females) 

Darhial^ — Town in tahsil Moiadabad on the road from Moradabad to 
Haim Tdl, 22 miles N -N.-B from Moradabad and one mile from the Kosi river, 
which IS crossed by a bridge of boats in the diy season and a ferry m the rains. 

^ Ganga Parshfid, tlie authority for this statemeut, gives the latter tribe as ‘ Bhians,’ hut pro-; 
bahly means Bhihars, the traditional predecexsors of the Bargujars m the Upper DoSb See Wilson ' b 
G lostary (< Bhihar’) * There is another place of this name in the south of Hasanpur tahsil 
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Jjabtndo 29‘>-8'-30' longitade BO'^ PopnJatJon 4,651 (2 289 fmnilefll, 

of wlucB BanjirAs conrtitnte a large proportion* The rune wnrds in Darhidl 
are — -Bharpnr, MadirinAlo, Bonjiron kfi mnhalla, Ghosipura, Jlilak H o md ^ 
HithiTrilfi, UmrAonagar, Mflak TakrAb^aDd Alagra 96iia. It has a dik bungalow’ 
and a pohce ontpost. It has little trade, conntr_y doth being the only local 
jnannfactnre. The watch and ward of tb^ town is provided for by taxation under 
ActSS. of 1856 

Durlof IS80-8] the boote-t&x tti«r«b}r (mpoMd, tofitber wltb • balascfl ei Ra. a54 Iroai 
ibe preceding jear fire • totallnecoie of As. SSf Tb* eapeodltcre, wbloh vu efaleflj oo 
poUce (B*. 347), pcbUe vtrrka (Ri W), and ooDMiranej (Ri. lit), usonoied to fl*. 691 The 
rs luiiH ibovod 1,576 hoous of vtileb 6A4 vera sitcswid with the tax i the UddonM betng 
B*. 1 S-6 per hosae a w sari, aod Ba. O-l-S per bead of popnlaCtoo. 

Dli£k£. — Village in tahail Haftanpar, 1 4 mflea north of the Hasaopar Som- 
hhol road, 29 miles from Hondabad and 8 from Hasanpur Latitude 26°-4l - 
48^ longitude 78® 26MO^ Bopalntion 2,018 (988 females). 

Dhaka (or Dhikah) — The name of an extinct parganah abaorbed in the 
Hasanpur parganah (and tohsfl) m 1844 It is 19tb in the hsk of mnh i d g m 
larkhr Sambhal given in the jCU-* Aiban ^ 

Dh&itatmk— Uaoioipal town in tahsQ Hoaarrpnr lues on the plain 9 
miles east of the Ganges, 44 west from Mortdabad, and 15 north from 
Btsanpur LaUtnde 28 57' SCT north j longitude 78® IS'-O' east. 

The populations by the censuses of 1858, 1806, and 1872 hare already been 
giren m the dUtnot notice By the consos of 1881 
Popalatkto the area was 115 acres, with B total population of 6,204 

(2,198 females), giring a density of 46 to tho aoro The Hindus numbered 
4,576 (1,997 females)! llusalmiias 724 (300 femoles) Christiana 4 (1 female) 
The number of Inhabited houses was 654 

The tonn is described as a compact hltlo place, with Jt neat oaosewayed 
market place, and as wearing an air of business. There 

BiUMd ■ppciraDee, , , , , * , 

arc few good bouses id the town, most of them being 
built of mud The bfizkr, about half a milo long, is roado up in groat part of 
three luarkot-placcs standing m line, tbroagh tho centre of tho town, with a 
■wide metalled road pawing down their midst | and this arrangoniont fnrmsho4 
an open middle part to the town well calculated to Onsaro a eonsbnt supply of 
fresh air and supply conronleot places for the despatch of business There 
are seTeml broad, remarkably well made niotalled roads In the town, which arm 
famished on each side with laacor-drains of tho beat kind* The wide molal- 
Itd road already mentioned Is continned to join tho main road from lloradabad 
^Boppl. Glow., U., part 189 
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I 

to Meerut nenr the Village of Gajranla, nine miles from Dhanaurd. There 
are seven quarters (mvhalla), called Mabddeo, SiUhdti (thread •niarket)^ 
Eatrd, Bdzdrganj, Gujran (Giljars’ village), ^Jatan (Jats’ villagelj Chamdrdn 
(Ghamdrs’ village >. The public buildings are^ a police-station, a post-office, and 
two schools, oue a Government hallabandi^ and the other a municipal free 
school. The natural drainage of the town is towards the south-west to a ndla 
(stream) which finds its way to the Ganges. 

There is a moderate tiade in sugar, and Dhanauid is the only depbt in the 
„ , pat^anah. It attracts the suorar of the suiroundins 

country, both of the Moradabad and Bijnor districts^ 
atid exports it to the native states through Dehli, importing salt in return At 
present the hade is rather diminishing than advancing, and it has been found 
necessary to lighten the incidence of the tax on trades and professions The 
reason for this letrogression is that Dhanaurd is comparatively remote from the 

I 

railway, and that the latter more and more diverts trade from it 

The municipal committee of Dhanauid consists of nine members^ of 

, . whom three sit by virtue of their office and the 

Municipality 

remainder by election. The income of the municipality 
IS derived chiefly from a tax on professions and trade, falling in 1881-82 at 
the rate of nine dnas and «iS pies per head of population The total income m 
'1881-82 was Bs. 3,(536. The total expenditure during the same year was 
Es 3,600, including Rs 1,240 on police. 

The town is said to oWe its ohorin to one Nathe Khdn, an excise officer of 
Origin of town Nawdb Wazir of Oudh, who founded it in 1783 A D* 

Dilarl — Village in tahsil Thfikurd wdrd, 1 3 nqiles north from Moradabad and 
13 soDth- west from Thdkurdward Latitude 29°-2^-35'' , longitude 78°-47'^-25'^. . 
Population 2,104 (females 936) Was formerly included in the old pargauah of 
Mughal pur; but transferred by Mahendar Sinh, it is saidj to Thdkurdwdrd. 

Faridnagar — Villlage in the north of tahsil Thdkurdwdrd, 2 miles from 
Thdkurdwdid and 24, from Moradabad Latitude 20°-‘l0'-50'' j longitude 
78°-55'-50''^/ Population 1,979 (928 females'. Its only claim to notice is that 
it was the seat of a former influential Rdjput family, which owned the entire 
parganah of Thdkurdwdrd before the cpssion The last member of^it who 
retained possession was Mahendar Binh (sometimes called.rdja), but ’Ah Muham- i 
mad Khdn, the Rohilla, removed him in favour of a creilture of his own 

Fatehpur Shamshoi — Village in the south-east corner of tahsil Sambhal, 

34 miles from Moradabad and 17 from SambbaL Latitude 28®-23 -0^ , longi^ 
tude 78°-45M5'^. Population 2,888 (1,852 females). 
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GajranliL— m tah»fl Hwftopur, near the jancbon of the Dhananrfl 
BtMjipur with the Uopidflbad Meerat road, at a distance of 29 milefl from 
iloradabadand Sfrom Haaanpnr IiatilQd6S8®-50^-45* loDgitndeTQ® 16 48** 
Population 1,204 Hti a diatriot post-office and an encamping-ground for trooia, 
the latter about a mile to the west of the ullage on the Moradabad AJeerut road 
Haaanptir — Western tahsU (and porganah) of the Moradabad distnot ; 

ifl bounded on the nprth by Bijuor district ^pa^gaDah 
B&ahta)y on the east by Amrohfi and Snmbhal tahsllsy 
on the south by thfl diatnots of Bndaon (parginah EAjpnroi and Bnlaodshahj* 
(parganah Abdr)j and on the west by Bnlandsbabr (pargangh Ah/ir) and 
Meerut (parganahs Pdth, Garhiunbtesar, Euhor, and HaatinApnr) The total 
area in 1881-88 was 647 68 square miles, of which 
Area, rsTenne an ret. 298*63 Tvero coltivatody SOSIH) cnltiTgble and 44 88 

barren The area papng Qovemtnent rerenue or qnit-rent was 490 69 sqnsrtf 
miles (259 87 oulbrated, 19414 culftrablo, 42 58 barrenj The amount of 
payment to QoTomraent, wbother land rerenne or quit rent, Joploding, where 
such exists, water adrontage, but not water mlee), wo* Rs, l,88,bl8 or, with 
local rates and oeasoa, Ra. 2,14,b47 nmount of rent melnding local 

cesies, paid by ouUirotora was Qs 4,01,720 

According to the census of 1881, the tnhsll ooirtAlDed 620 inhabited 
Tillages i of which 276 had less than 200 inhabitants 
ropnlsUofiu jgg between 200 nnd 600 41 bad between 60B 

and 1,000 14 had between 1,0U0 and S,000, Shad between 2,000 and 

3.000 I and I had between 3 000 and 5,000 Tbo tonni containing morothan 

6.000 inhabitants were Hosanpnr tO 142), Bachhrfion (7,046), and DhanaorA 
(6 304) The total population was ICl b09 (74,463 females), giring a den 
sit\ of 296 to the iqanro mile ClostiBed according to religion, there n ore 
122,109 Hindus (65 COl females) ; 39, SB"* Mnsalradns (18,703 females) and 
328 Ohnstiins (149 females) 

Tabsll Iliianpor Is a largo compact tract of country running nearly dotf 
rbyilrtl fcstsfci. north and south a panillelogratii in fact, with the Gan 

gos as its base* Its greatest length is about 40 miles, 
and Its greatest breadth about 18 miles Tbegeneml phriicnl fcatnros of |wir- 
ganah Ila^anpur aro similar to those mot with in nil tracts king over tho rlvor 
Ganges The high sandy slope of the watershed leads to tboallaTlal barn, indent 
cd hr elevations and depressions Beyond this is the river with its bleak sandy 
wsstes ^nd reed jungle, its forking, bewildering eliannels and qniefcianda. But 
the parganah U a more perplexing subject than even these sudden changes- 
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In aspect would lead us to anticipate, and, except in the great i/uif plain, there is 
often such a chaos of physical features as almost to defy systematic giouping 
The two great divisions of the parganah aie the vast sandy plateau on the east 

Tie two great natural the great alluvial plain on the west These two 

divisions , tracts divide the parganah pretty equally between them, 

the former rather preponderating The bMr tract runs north and south and 
maintains a tolerably uniform bieadth throughout, tapering slightlv towards 
the remote, south This great tract is separated from the alluvial plain by a 
long and winding marsh called the ‘ Bagad ’ 

Mr Smeaton’s very full description of these tracts has been already given 
in the district notice (Part I). 

The Ganges, during its course along the base of this parganah, flows nearly 

^ V 

north and south Its course has been recently sur- 

SiTcrs 

- yeyed, but the results have not yet been published 

The exact area of alluvial land cannot, therefore, be stated, and the constant 
changes, towards the south of the tahsil, alluded to already^, would render any 
statement made on a survey of many years ago liable to mislead The other 
rivers of the tahstl are scarcely worthy of the name and are rather drainage 
channels, which in time of flood are enormously swollen 

With the exception of twelve miles of the MorRdabad-Meerutroad and a 

small branch, nine miles long, from Gajrau’a to the 
towu of Dhanaura, the parganah has no metalled com- 
munications at all. The rest of the roads, SIX in all, are very poor specimens 
of theip class 

The climate is, on the whole, healthy, both in the high and low tracts It 

is stated that there are no tracet> even in the khadar 

Climate 

^ of those fever epidemics that are so prevalent in 

tracts like the Sot valley in Sambhal , the people seem healthy in all seasons. 

The crops grown are those which aie cheapest and require least labour 

. raising, and no care whatever is ordinarily taken 

Agricultural products o/ , j 

, in the purchase or selection of seed. In the great 
bli'&'i' plain there is more khai if than rahi farming. The chief autumn crops 
^grown aie hdjra, moth, mdng, urd; some arhnr and cotton near the hamlets, and 
a little ‘ chill sugarcane wherever there is a low strip of land ; most Milages 
have a chhiiid oi little drainage ohqnnel, on which the last can in good seasons be 
grown The spiing crops are chiefly barley, v heat, hejhar (a mnyture of barley, 
peas, &e.), and, when all else fails, tard (an oil plant). In the vinding^/d^ 

• pi* supra (Part I.), p 19. 
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belt the antomn produce almort entirely nee, chiefly miiTyi, often followed, 
on the higher flelds, by a eecond crop of barley , wheat is rarely sown on the 
iTitoyi land The remote lands near and round the hamlets grow wheat, bar- 
ley, and here and there *cAin ame ; hot theywr of the cane grown on this 
and the Ux&dar tract is considered infenor In quality to that of the AWr, not 


I1*ca 1 hlttory 


so clear in colonr and not so sweet. 

On the hhddar tbe onltiTatlon ia chiefly rcbL There is nee too, and a 
good deal of ‘ cMn cane, bnt wheat and barley are the principal products 
There is also, what is not seen in other parts of the conntrv, a considerable 
area cropped with oats, which the people oail^su The barrest on the khddar 
is late on AAdr it is early 

At the s^Uement nnder Hegolation IX. of ISSflf-the area now inolndod 
iQ Hasanpirr was parcelled ont among^Yen different 
pffr^n^tbSg vis^ UjhArl, Baohbrfon, Tigri, Hasanpur, 
DhAkA, Dhabirti, Blrsl, and included'^03''reTenDe*paying (iArffso) with 47 
rerenue*free tmud/) villages, m all 650, with an area of 291,877 acres. The 
revenues for the four periods precedmg tbe settlement of 1 848 have been 
already given in the distnot nobce. The assessments of the flrst and second 
periods were almost identlcaL The qoadrenoial seltlemont gave an increase 
of 41 per cent, and the qamquonnlal average (1888-42) is higher by 80 per 
cent than the quadrennial assessment. Tbe total eohancecnent of rovanne 
from 1805 to 1842 was III 84 083, or 86 per cent In 38 years. 

Mr Money onginolly flsed the revenno demand at six tenths of the de 
docod rental, but large redactions wero ordered, iho 
final osscument being Rt. 1,80,938 lllrvor ebangea, 
sneh as loss by dilovlon and increase by tlinrion and resumptions, brought 
iho total rorenno demand current in 1879 (before the now setllement) to 
lU, 1,82,219 From 1848 to 1878» a period of 85 years, cocrcivo meosores 
were required in only 21 ont of o total of 894 moAcffj During tho samo 
period transfers of rcvcmuo-paying properties took place to tiio extent of 
187,901 acre#, or moro than two fifths of Ibo parganah, including 76 entire 
Tillages and parts of many others From tbe prices realised at sales It appears 
that the ralne of land in Ilasanpnr moro than donbled and the value of ogrl 
oolluml produce rose abont 90 per cent. [Soo further sMpro, pp 91101] 

Tho greater part of tho parganah is owned by Muhammadsni The 
Jlindn properties aro divided out amongst a variety 
of separato castes and famlhee j »o tliat Mohammodans 
aro the really InflaoDlIsl dui in ibo parganah Tbe staHsUcs of the rocont 


Vr Hooer'a ttsecutMot. 


rroprietoTi. 
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fefettlement show that the Muhambiadans had nearly one-half of the parganah 
entirely in their own hands, while the Hindus had not quite one-third There 
is, moieover, no gieat Hindu landlord body to match the Shaikhs on the 
Muhammadan side The Tagas, Thukurs, and Jdts, who aie at the head of the 
Hindu propiietois, hold a good deal less than the Shaikhs ; they are as a rule 
Ignorant, backward, and unreliiled, and such little influence ns they have is 
purely local The Gosam" property is noteworthy. It is of very old stand- 
ing, dating buck, it, is said, from the Hindu supremacy. Apparently the 
Nawub Wazir was kind to the sect, then lepiesented by M6n Ban. The 
Naw6b Wazii added some nnidjis to the propeity, ahd pi obably secured the 
Weight of Mdn Ban^s influence in this distant limb of his province. Any 
influence which the Gosams may have once had, social or religious, has lon^ 
since vanished Among the Muhammadan landioids the principal are the 
JBachhrdon Maulavis, Kazis, and Mullds Chaudhns), the Pathdns of Hasanpur 
and of Bdmpur, and the Mullds of the south. The real landed gentry of 
Hasanpur are the lesident Shaikhs and Pathans Their authority is respected 
by the tenantry, and their lule is of the rude paternal type. They are exact- 
ing in their demands, often harsh indeed, but they are better landlords than 
the Saiyids ofAmrohd. The prevalent proprietary tenure m Hasanpur ia tllC 
zaminddti. 


Tenantry 


The rents of the parganah are almost entirely paid in kind There is an 

area of 9,117 acres held in sfr, and 2,699 acres m 
Uiudldshf, by the zaminddis ; in all 11,816 acres, or 
10 Ofl per cent of the piesent cultivated aiea of the parganah Deducting 
this, "there remains a tenant-held area of 105,248 acres. Regarding the 
tenantry Mr. Smeaton writes t — 


“ Tile Hindli cultivating community holds sis times more land and is nearly b 1± times more 
bumetouB than the Muhammadan The majority of the Hindu peasantry are of the loivei? 
Castes, and the Muhammadan tenantry are chiefly Mullas or Nuu-Mushms The peasantry are 
living, virtually, in a state of serfage Generally speaking, aS long as the tenant snbmits 
unconditionally to the Will of his landlord, does not hanker after independence, does not seek to 
have his rent commuted into money and cdltivates his holding diligently, he may live in peace, 
keep his free grazing, use (but not sell) the timber on the waste, and cut as much thatch as 
he needs for his house and sheds But the moment he seeks to assert his independence, dares 
to aspire to money rents, or to claim grazing, timber, or thatch as his right, the landlord looks 
Oil him as a renegade and seldom fails to crush him.^’ 

' Hasanput —Town in tabsil Hasanpur, lies on tbe plain 5 miles east of the 
Ganges and 33 miles west of Moradabad Latitude 28®-43'’-28" H ; longitude 
78°-19'-25'' E The populations by the censuses of 1853, 1865, and'1872 have 
already been given iii the distiict notice. By the census of 1881 the area Uaa 

26 m 
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126 acTM, wlUi 1 toUl popultbon of 9,li2 (4^17 fenwJeB), ginng a deusitj of 
72 to the MTB. Hio Hindus numbered 4,166 (2,041 female*)} MusalmAnt 
4,964 (2,473 females) , Ohnstians 15 (8 females) llie number of inhabited 
houses was 1,166 

PathAns of Hasanpur formerly famished numeroui recruits for cavalry 
regiments, but smce the mutmy th^ hare chiefly confined themselres to agn- 
oulture. The town denres its name from Hasan Kh4n, otherwise called 
JlubArak KhAn, who founded it In 1634, after ousting the QosAlni who pre- 
■viouily owned the place. Its four wards are Kot, HiranwAla (the deer hunters), 
lidlbdgh, and KAyathAa. Publio bnilduigs i— Uhsfli, flrst-claai poHco-station, 
poiboffioe, and tahsfll school] 12 mosques (two old) and 10 temples. Hasanpur 
has scarcely any trade or manufactures, bemgan agricultural town of merely 
local importance. Its watch and ward is prorided for by taxation under Act 
XX of 1866 

Dariag tb« bmuMox Uienbj Impoatd, tosetlier with a boUsce of B«. sl9 from tbs 

pfseodlnf ytoT, • total loeomo of Bo. 1^70. The eXpoitdltiiTe, vhleh woj ehledj oo poUes 

(u« TM) and eouerToaej (Bo. US) omosiktee to Bo. i 644 The rUenu thowwA S,t7S houM, 
of wfakh 1 IS] ww« awenwl with the Uz i the loddesce being Be. 0*14*7 per bo««e oweej ed 
*itdBe.O<l perhaodof popololloe 

Trarr utuagar Gartu.— Agncolturol TlU&go hi tabsH Sambhal , 21 miles 
south from Moradabod and 8 miles DOTth<«ast from 8ambhal Latitude 
28^-87'-30' } longitude Populabou 2,412 (1,184 females). 

Jahtaull*— -Village lu tnbiil Haianpnr, two miles weot of ihe Hasanpur- 
HAJpora road, at a distance of 40 miles from Uoradabod and 8 from Hasanpar 
LaUtnde«8''-88'-6' i longitude 78“ Populatiou 2,010 (925 females). 

Jnnaht^ — Tillage m tahiil Bii&rS, 25 miles sooth from Moradabod and 
11 south from BUAH, ou the Sambbal and Chandsnsi road. Latitude 26“ 28'- 
45' } longitude 78'’-46'-45^ Popalation2,O23(09O femalea) Amarkrtbhold 
hero on Bundaya, 

•gftithaL — ^Villago in tahill BlIAii, 27 miles from Uoradabad and 18 from 
BllArl, on the road to IiUnmagar Lotitudo 28* 25'-45' } longitude 78®-49' O' 
Population 8,095 (1,445 females) The Tillage was fonnded by Ibyputs, but Is ' 
now inhabited by all classes it contains some good gardens and fruit trees. 

Kdnt.— Town in tahsll AmrobA } 17 lailea N £. from Ararobl and 17 
miles N -K -TV from Uoradabad. Latitude 29®-8'-60' longitude 78*-40' Ifi' 
The populations by tbe eensuscs prorfooi to 1881 have already been given in the 
dlilncl notice By the cenios of 1881 the area was 126 tores, with a total 
popnUUon of 6,936 (8,400 females), giving o density of 65 to the aero The 
Hindus notnbored 4,078 (1,989 females^ j UosalmAns 2,851 (1,468 females) 
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Jams 7 (3 fomates). Tlie number of juhabited bouses was 1,212. Kdnt is 
also known by the name of Mannagar (from Man, a Bishnol), and has seven 
wards as follows: — Ghosipura, Pirfchiganj, Fakirganj, Cbauk Bfizdr, Patdganj 
(the fencing quarter), Pattiwdla, Bislindpura. Public buildings Mission 
schools and police ontpost, 4 mosques, and 8 temples. It is noted for its 
manufacture of cotton cloth, in which there is a large local trade. Market days 
are Mondays and Fridays. The watch and ward of the town is provided for 
by taxation under Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1880-Sl the house-tax thereby imposed, together with a balance of Rs. 139 from the 
preceding year, gave a total incomo of Rs 1,468. The expenditure, which wa^ chiefly on police 
(Rs 738), and conservancy (Es 330),. amounted to Ub The returns showed 2,238 houses, 

of which 1,796 were assessed with the tax the Incidence being Re, 0-1 1-10 per house assessed 
and Re. o-3-O per head of population. 

Kundarkhi — Railway station and large village in tahsil Bildri, 11 miles 
from Moradabad and 4 from Bildrf Latitude 28°-4l'^-0'''; longitude 78°-49'-45.'^ 
Popul.ition 4,21 8 (2,093 females) The ancient name is said to have been Kun- 
dangarh, after Kundan Gir, a Gosdfn. Ahirs are said to have expelled the Gosdius 
and given the village its pieseut name ^ they were m turn ousted by Thdkurs, who 
still hold most of the lands. Saiyids hold also a certain proportion. The 
village comprises seven pattvs or shares and four wards. The wards are 
Sdddt Bazdr, Hakim Nuruth, and Kdyathd-n ; and the seven paths are : — 
.Chaudhari, H&bib-ulla, Saiyfd Zahur, Teor, Jdidpur, Basera, and Jaitpur. 
There is a third-class police-station here An annual fair is held near the vil- 
lage in honour of Mds’dd Saldr Ghdzi, whose tomb is at Babrdich, and whose spirit 
is pbpularly believed to reappear (Dow'son’^s Elliot, III, p. 362). He was one 
of the heroes of Sultdn Mahmtid Subuktigin. A half-legendary, half-historical 

ae. count of him is given in the Mirdt-i-Mas' ‘Adi (see Dowson^s Elliot, II., 

p. 513). The watch, and ward of the town is provided- for by taxation under 
Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1880.81 the house-tax thereby \mposefl, together with a balance of Rs 368 ' 
from the preceding year, gave a totaliucome of Bs 1,160 The expenditure, which was chiefly 
on police (Rs 400), public works (Rsj 390), and conservancy (Es 200), amounted to Es 1,096. 
The returns showed 1,460 houses, of which 748 were assessed with the tax the incidence being 
Re 1-1-2 per house assessed , and Re O-S-0 per head of population. , 

Mainather.— Small village in tahsil Bildrion the Moradabad-Sambhal road, 
at a distance of 11 miles from each of those towns Latitude 28°-41'-45*' j 
longithde 78‘*-44'-15'’. Population 434 Has a third-class police-station. 

HEadhola. — Village in tahsil -Sambhal, one- mile south of the Chandausf- 
,Bahjoi road.^' Latitude 28‘^-24'-30'^ , longitude 78°-43''-45^. Poptrlation 2,227 
(1,071 females^. Chiefly owned by the r&ja of Majhold (swpra, p. 66), 
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MfljhftU (or Majhanlfl),— Name of an eshnot pargtmab now indnded in 
fai^Tit<1 (and pargaofth) Sambhal 4lBt m the list of mahdlf in sarkfir tiambbal 
in the 

Wrni pnr —Village in tahsfl Moradabad 10 miles from the capital town, 
on the llortdabad KAUddogiroai Population 408 Has athird-claas poUoe- 
etahonand a distnot post-office. 

MOmpur Patti.— Village in tahsQ Moradabad, 18 m3es from Moradtbtd, 
near the BAmganga nrer Labtudo fi8®-66 -40^ longitude 78‘'-66'' 18' 
Population 788 (8fll femalea) 

ISoradfiiibad. — North-oastem tahsQ (and porgansdi) of the Mondabad difi.> 
Du aiiaf^^ triot 18 boonded on the north by KAsblpnr, on the 

east by the K^mpar State (parganahs Bd&r, HAtnpar and 
Patwfii), on the sooth by the R4mpur State ^parganah BbAhabadl and Bflfiri, and 
on the nest by Samhhal, Amrobi, and Th&knrdw&Hk The total area in lti81-8i 
vraa 812 14 square miles, of whieh 204*20 were oalti 
Atm, rereDtii *nd rtjjt 66 63 oultiTable, and 4140 barren The orwt 

paying GoTemmcnt rerenue or quit rent was 277 44 square miles (178 61 ool- 
bvated, 61 74 cultivable, 37*03 barreou The amount of payment to Govern- 
mont, whether land revenue or quit-rent (inoluding, where such exists, water- 
advantage, but not water rates), was Hs 2,61,766} or, with local mtee ai>d 
cesses, Hs 2,67,170. The amount of rent, including local oesses, paid by 
culbvators, was Ils 6,87,6(>3 

According to the ceosus of 1881, the tobstl oontalned 807 Inhabited vil- 
lages of which 70 hod lets than 200 inhabitants } 113 
had between 200 and 600 92 bad between GOO and 

1,000 26 had between 1,000 and 2,000 , and 4 had between 8,000 and G,000 
The towns containing more than 5,(XK) inhabitants were Moradabad (67|387) 
and Hughilpur (6,277), The population was 281,863 (1 10,207 females), giving 
a doDsity of 743 to the square mile C3assifled aocording to religion, there 
were 184,209 Hindus (62,471 females) 86,616 MusalmfiUB (47,377 fetonlei) 
162 Joins (06 females)} 727 Ohri8tians(271 fomalos)}and 149 others (22 females). 

The tshsD, as U now stands, is a tract of land of Irrogular shape, brood 
Irttnm. Bonth, where it joins the ptrganah of Sombhnl 

and BiUH, and nsTTowing. gradnally, as it runs cp 
notihwsrdn between the Nswilb of Rimper*! lemtory on the cast and tho par 
psnah* of AmrohA and Thiiknrdw&riS on the we-it. Fire rillsgci — PiplI Kick, 
ClaDdupam-aikampur, I^odhipur ^Aok, Darhidl, and BurU HorhUl— lie a 
'StppL oioft., n., lu 
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little to the north-pfist of the pav^ranahj being sepnrntcd from tlio mam tract by 
part of tho Nawiib's iorritorv Tho UAmganga intersects the pargannh in its 
broadest part, mnning from north*uost to south-east It joins the Kosi near 
the south-east boundary. The latter river touches a few of tho villages in this 
part of tho pargniiali and two of tho detached Milages above mentioned, viz., 
DnrhiAl and Btirld Darhiiil, in tho north. Tho pargannh is separated from thatof 
Thakurdu drn, along tho great ei part of its western side, by tho Dheld, which, 
leaMiig the boundary at Bho)pur, runs into tho Hdmgaiigii a few miles to the 
north of Moradabad. The Bamgangd, Kosi, nnd Dhela rivers all more or less 
influence the land adjacent to them. Tiio Udmgangd, especially, has large 
plains of low-land on either side, which are subject to fluvial action nnd vary 
continually, both in area and tho quality of their arable land, with every change 
in tho ri\er’s coiir'so Minor rners are tho Giingan in the south-uest of the 
parganah, and tho Bah (or B.ih.ildj, which runs along the Nawdb’s boundary 
on the cast. These two rivers ha^c fivod beds, and do not affect the lands on 
their banks to any important extent. The Gangan, hovever, has at times a 
considerable flood, and tho ombankmeut of the Oudh and Bohilkhand Bailway, 
by preventing tho flood fiom spreading over as wide an area as it formerly did, 
has caused some damage to several Milages The Bah is used for irrigation 
purposes, and if properly utilized would bo of great advantage to many villages. 
At present all the dams, without exception, belong to the Rampur people, and our 
villages depend for their siqiply of water to some extent on the caprice of the 
Bumpur officials, who natur.ally look to the interests of then own villages first 
There are several small streams, such as the Rajberd, the Nachnd, and Khabrd, 
which carry the drainage from the north down to the R6mgangfi. They need 
no particular mention. Beyond causing a small addition to the barren area, 
and affording in places a scanty supply of irrigation, they are of no importance. 

The soil of the parganah is of a very varied character. There are two well- 
g ^ marked hh^r tracts : one running along the west of 

the broad base of the parganah, from the high lands of 
Agwdnpur through Paekbara to Nagla Nid&r , the other lying above the Bah 
on the eastern boundary of the base. Elsewhere the soil changes continually 
with the level, tending to clay in the hollow and lowlying lands, and being 
more or less mixed with sand in the higher parts. It is, on the whole, ’ 
decidedly fertile in character, and admits in most places of the construction 
, of earthen wells, the water being seldom more than 13 feet or less than 
8 feet from the ..surface. The wells are almost invariably worked with the lever 
, (dJienkli). 
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UDBIDUUD 


^0 present ptrgaDtli(coDtennmoTi« with tlietahfil) of &IorQd&ba<} wn con* 

fttitated in 1848, unmediAtelj after the MUlementmade 
rUetl birtorj Honey ander HegnUtion IX of 1883 It wu 

formed out of portiona ofthe old ptrganah»of 8arkara(167 village*), Mortdabad 
or Chanpala (96), Mnghalpnr (17), Kondarkhl (9l, Amrobi (2), and Thitnr- 
dwiri (4). Besidea these, there are 25 vtudfl villages not included In the old 
pargtnah statements. Olio asseasmenta of former settlements, obtained by 
adding the demand of each tnafuH, hare been given In the distnot notioe. 
The aiKSiment at the tenth and last settlement showed a rise, ronghly speak- 
ing, of 80 per cent, on the former demand 

During the term of the previous settlement the average pnoe of land per 
acre roi^o from Ba 4-10-5 in the Qrst ten years after the settlement to Hs 8-10-4 
in the second, and to Hs. 18-5 3 in the third, but no less than 40 per cent of 
the area (excloding confiscated lands'), carrying 48 per cent, of the land- 
revenue, changed bonds dnnng the thir^ years (1848-78) This cenonrrenoe 
of an moreasing value of land vrrth an increasing area bansferred is singular, 
but may be accounted for by the oharaoter of the Mnhaiumsdan landholders, 
and the greater facility of getting money on the security of land than existed 
formerly There ore very few high-casta brotherhoods and very few here- 
ditary sominddrs of infiuenee, and the disappearance of the podAdn tominddre 
seems not to be regretlod [See forthor supra, pp. 94-104.] 

Tbe custom of paying reut in kind is sbll oommon m this porganah. 

The system In ganeml use is aotnal division of the grain, 
or baUrxj and has been lufilcieDtly deaenbed in the distnet 
notice. Sugar, cotton, maika and ei^art, as well es oil garden prodnee, pay rent 
in cash. In many of tbe bal6i villages there is a custom by vrhloh cash rates, 
usually at tbe rate of Re 1 per facAMo Mgba, are paid on a ceTtaln~nnmber of 
bighai, geuerally limited to fivo, for each plongh the tenant possesses. In 
these cases the tenant is permitted to select the land for vphich be chooses to pay 
at cash rates, and as a matter of course he selects those fields which will bear the 
best crops. Dnt the usual form m which cash rents are found is that of an all- 
roond rato on the taehha bfgba, of which there aro 6-4 to tbe acre. Very little 
cuhancemont of rent bad been mode up to tho time of the recent revision of 
settlement, chiefly owing to the large area for which rents In land were paid 
The ordinary tenure Is tamfnddri, Tho Muhammadan zomiudirt arc the most 
rrcrpTktontibtlrelimf prominent and Influential, but most of the landowners 
aedtfottm. aro absentees, many living in the towns of HAmpur or 

Uondsbad They tnaosge their Tillages, sometimes through the headmen 
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{pndhdn or muhiddam)^ but generally through agents, and, to some extent, 
through lessees. The condition of the peasantry of the parganah compares 
unfavourably with that of the same class in the Dodb, but the zamindars are 
in a better position, almost all having been for years in the receipt of large 
profits under the batdi system. 

Moradabad. — Thehead-quartera of the district of the same name, lies on 
the right bank of the Rdmgaiigd river, in north latitude 28‘’-51'-6'^ and 
east longitude ; at a distance of 383 miles' (by rail) from 

Allahabad, and 64 (by road) from Nami Tdl. The populations by the cen- 
suses previous to 1881 have already been given in the district notice. By the 
census of 1881 the area was 727 acres, with a total population of 67,387 
, (32,803 females), giving a density of 92 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 
32,609 (15,309 females); Musalradns 34,383 (17,349 females); Jams 141 
(56 females); Christians 202 (69 females); and those of other religions 52 
(20 females). The number of inhabited houses was 11,080 

The following is a statement of the principal occupations m the municipa- 

Occupations hty (excluding cantonments) 

(I) Persons employed by Goremment or mtmicipality 610j (III) ministers of the Hindu 
religion 247, ministers 6f the Muhammadan religion 47, (IV) barristers and pleaders 60 , (V) 
hakim’t (native physicians) 43, (VIII) musicians 426; (IX) school teachers 144 , (XI) inn-keepers 
(i^atydra) 88, (XII) domestic servants 1,026, (XIII) money-lenders and bankers 160, money- 
changers 108, brokers 113, commercial clerks 371, small ware dealers (6isd<i) 96; (XV) 
pack carriers 79, carters 340, palanquin keepers and bearers J62, (XVII) porters 61 7, messengers 
601 , (XVIII) landholders 608 ; landholder’s establishment 82, cultivators, and tenants 1,284, gar. 
deners 3l 1, agricultural labourers 86, (XIX) horse-keepers and elephant drivers 141, breeders of 
and dealers m sheep and goats 51 ; (XXVII) carpenters 293, hncklayers and masons 327; (XXIX) 
cotton-carders 161, weavers 1,118, calico printers and dyers 124, weavers and sellers of carpets 
244, cloth merchants (fiaids) 182, tailors 847, washermen 264, barbers 411, rope and string 
makers and sellers 64; (XXX) milk-sellers 186, batchers 76, corn and flour dealers 696, 
confectioners XJitilwii') 180, green-grocers and fruiterers 193, itinerant victuallers (khditchawala") 
67, nce-huskers 196, graln-parchers 96, tobaccomsts 79, betel-leaf and nut sellers 44, condiment 
dealers ipansdn") 124, preserve and pickle sellers 64, (XXXI) tanners and leather-workers 892, 
leather-dyers 87 , (XXXII) manufacturers and sellers of oil 86, timber, wood, bamboo, and thatch- 
ing grass sellers 77, makers of grass screen {strki) 60, grass cutters and sellers 176, (XX'XIII) 
lime-burners and grmders 66, bnck-mabers 68, excavators and road labourers 62, sweepers and 
scavengers 424, earthenware mapnfactnrers 246, water-carriers 3i7, gold and silver smiths- 229, 
gold And silver lace makers and. sellers 68, tinmen (kaldtgar) 106, braziers and coppersmiths 809, 
blacksmitlis 168, (XXXIV) general labourers 1,282, persons in (undefined) service (nattkart) 
2,228; pensioners 102, (XXXV) beggars 603, 


The ndge on which the town is built forms the right hank of the Ii4m- 

, gangd and is twenty to thirty feet above the river bed. 

Site and appearance St. „ ^ 

To the west of the town, and separated from it by the 

& Bomaa nomerals indicate the classes in the census retoros. 
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jtl], ojo the cantonmenU tnd mvil stabon amongst luznnant treed, and tbd 
Terdnro which prevails at all seasons of the jeer giVBi a pleasing aspect to the 
city and its vicinity The town u traversed from west to east, with considerable 
vrindingijby a metalled road which IB a continnation of the one between Morad* 
obad and ileemt From Stmbbal on the south west, and OhsndaOsI direct 
south, roads nnmetalled but raised and bndged lead to Moradabad and join at 
a stream (the Gingan) about four mdea from the town. At two mllee out the 
imSlway is crossed, and the road Is metalled from that point into the city To 
the east of the ot^, at the northern and loathem extremities, two roads branch 
the lower one to Bareilly through RAmpnr, and the upper one to KAlAddngt 
and Kami TAl Bio metaUed approaches of the Bareilly road have, howemTf 
been washed away by constant floods for aboat half a mile on either side of the 
river, and it u now commonly reached by a (metalled; diversion road^ leaving 
the Nainl B1 one (Itself originally a diversioa as explained below) at the third 
nule, and oonnecting with the Baredly roml at the 7th mile, imm^iamy south 
of the Rajhera bndge. Toe remaining dutancso to Bareilly is metalled ^In the 
Kaim TU directioa, theonginaJ (nnmetalled) rood used, ahoot the yearlSflO^ to 
leave the city at the north weat comer, to run northwards along the west bank 
of the river for some 2^ mQea, and to cross the RdmgangA at its jnnolion with 
the Dheli) opposite the village of Sihal From thence it simok in a straight hna 
to the north-east. Bat a few years afterwards, when porbons of the old Kainl 
T&l road were being metalled, a dlveraioo was made off it, which rnns from the 
7th mile out to the J(imr Masjid ferry fyAdi) This ferry is opposite the centre 
of the aty, and is where the majonly of people now cross m going to Bareilly, 
Kainl T41, or Kishipar A bndge of boats is kept up at most seasons of the 
year, and a largo ferry boat dnnng the height of the rains Thus travellers for 
Kami TAl now cross attho JAmi* Uasjid, and drive along the metalled diversion road 
(paislng, at three miles out, the BereiUydiversion road) till they stnke the old Nainl 
TAl rood near Ibo village of SiriwAn Qaur The Naini TAl road, understanding it 
thus, is metalled right through up to KAlAdungi, with the excepUonof portions 
of the 2nd and 0rd miloj, which were washed away by the floods of 1880 The re* 
malnder of the old road (vir^ from SlrswAo Ganr to the nver at Sihsl, and beyond 
U to tho dty) has been left nnmotalM There are a ferry and ford at fiihal. Haro 
brandies oil, west of tho Nainl TAl road, the rood (unmetaUed but raised and 
bndged) to Kusblpur nnd RAnikhet, and at the side of this it was at one time 
proposed to construct a light railway Somo land was taken np for the parposo, 
bol obiticles were found to oiial, and the project was finally abandoned, abont 
the year 1875 The KAshlpur road thus connects with tho Naini Xil one, but 
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' there IS a cetintry track on from Silial down tlie east bank of the Edm^angd to 
ihe new diversion : and of com so the diversion nan be reached by going back to 
Sirswfin Gaur. The Thdkiirdwdifi road, which is numetalled and only partially 
raised arid bridged, branches from the Kdshipur road at Bhojpm, five miles 
from Sihal, crossing the Dheld stream thcie. Almost parallel with the road 
from Moradabad to the Sih.il ford, but fmther -vtest, runs the Bijnor road, 
which, although al^o unmetulled (except for one mile out of Moradabad), i^ 
Raised and bridged throughout. A short way out theie bran^ches ofi a third- 
blass road, which crosses the river by ford at Mnghalpiir^ aiifi runs through 
tlilarl to Th&kurdw did. Lastly, the Annelid (unraetalled) road branches off 
from the Moradabad-Meenit rbad at a village (Phekbard) about seven miles 
west of Moradabad Theie are thus nine roads that converge towards the town,’ 
dlthough only six actually enter it. But the great artery for communiciatioh 
with the rest of the province is the railway. At present Moradabad is the 
hiost northern ^dint of Rohilhhand to which the railway runs, but a further 
extension of the line is how under construction thiough the Bijnor district 
towards Sahdranpur. 

The Collector’s offices and the civil courts are at the north-west corner of 


- the city, a short way outside cantonment boundaries. 

Qbhc buildings other public buildings are the tahsili, police-station; 

dispensary, the tahsili and high schools, and the literary institute, styled the 
British Indian Association, which hds a reading-room and a museum. ThiS asso- 
'ciation was founded in the year 1868, and has continued under the care of Mir 
Iraddd ’All, C S 1 It is located in a handsome building in the Centre of the 
city, commonly known as the Municipal Hall Besides the Goiernment schools/ 
ihere are the American Methodist Episcopalian Mission schools, opened at various 
dates between ISfiO and 1880, and comprising the following estabh^ments/ — one 
Anglo-vernacular boys’ school, ieaching up to the third-class or middle standard, 
with 156 boys on the roll / one branch school (upper piimary) with 115 
bn roll, 7 smdll primary schools, teaching 125 boys ifi all; one girls’ 
hoarding school (Upper primary) teachirig English, with 105 on roll; 14: 
girls’ day-s6hools (prifnary) teachmg 300 in all. The principal of these waa^ 
formerly d high school, hut the upper classes were Withdrawn, as there is a 
government hi^h school m the town This last has a fine building, well 
situated on high ground commanding the river, close by the Jrimi’ Masjid 
ghat. The private schools are numerous, but their present number cannot 
he exactly stated. There are said to be about 60, including a Sanskrit and 
Arabic schOdl. , 
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The bospitiil boHdingn and nabre diopenaaty are Mtnaied la the tnnin itre^ 
of the city oppotite to the Amenoan Mimiod Cbnrob, ^nth tbe tahtUi on the 
right and the town hall on the left. The bnildings are m a gooa itate of 
repair, btit Bcnrcelj adequate to the present wants of the iniUtution Ihe 
doily attendance of pmtienta la on on Rverage 185 ont-door and 42 in 
door The large number of operaliona for eyo^dneases/ amounting m 1878 to 
nearly 1,000, and in 1881 to nearly 500, is remarkable. The diSpenaary 
mainly depends for its anppon on the raoiumpobty and on roltmtary contrt 
bnlions, the former contnbcting Bs 100 per mensem. The mnniBoenoe of 
e private indindool, Rani Kishorf Konwar, o J4t lady, has recently provided 
0 poor hooSG and masonry wall near the railway station ot o coat of Rs 10,000 
The pcxir honae is a white gabled boilding of considerable exton^ wbioh is oon- 
spcnoiuly risible on the ngbt hand on entering the city by the Meernt rood 
It was opened m the spnng of 1881 The bodding contains accommodation 
for 100 panperv, and also a leper eaUbhshmenb 

The following description' of the nabre town may he of semco m ooanoty 

_ . boD with the annexed plan. The pnooiphl thorough- 

RsUfstowa. - • . ^ 

fares of the native tonn are trarerserl in poasing front 

the Jdmf Mosjid to the Bljocr rood AAct passing throngh some msigniBcnnt 
hoUdiDgs, the road from the Jdmr ^tnejld, tending westward enters and become 
the FolsganJ B&iAr This oxteods for abontbolfa mile farther, and then 
merges into the Bland! bizir, a rerypopnloos end itimng quarter At the 
western end of this the Ganj Kalin BBair itnkes into it from the north Tam 
log np GnnJ Kalin the raisijion church, the tah^il ond tlio nmnioipal hall are 
anccctiirely paswl, and, shortly afterwards, Uio jail on the left hsnd and tbo 
post-ofBee oq the right By this time the tmTeller Is on the Bijnor rood, which 
conbnuea Ihroagb cantonments to the north west There is tnolhor brood 


rood called Pnnees^ road from the Jimi ilosjid, leading through the outskirts 
of the city, sonth of Faixganj, to the railway station > hut it is Uttlo frequented 
It passes iirst throngb muhoJla hlagbalpnra, and in mnhalla Plrghaib there is 
a branch road which runs northword, parollol to and west of the Ganj Kfll4n 
birir Following this road, we pass through a largo onoloied market-place 
t^aj 9 ) belonging to Bint Kisborl Koowar The rpod then leads ns behind the 
talaWf and tho municipal Iiall, and as wo pass tbo Jotter, wc hare, on onr 
left, tbo nowl\ conslruelcd street leading to the railway TJie road now 


\».i« ^ ^ Mr L, M ‘TtK^niKm OJl Ttte pUn w*t prepirfJ In th» ofBc» of 

B Diipoij 8 prrUtrparQt. borrvr of lodla e»<) l« • rfdocij a frop iB* 
^ •.•“•h tropsrtioo oftlw BsiDwof IB* oimluillu oonU b* »Lowo wltb- 

■ajoijr cro«dl*s tl>* fi«» 
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leaves on tbe loft ilio Go\cinment distillery enclosure, and, passing- tliroagh 
inuhnna Kanjrl Sai4i, merges, at a considerable angle, in the bigb load to 
ilcerub The Mceiiit road lias also a stiaiglitcr continuation, which tra- 
verses some nuimpOitant parts of the city and thou strikes upon the Ganj 
Kuliin bii/air. 

The quarters {nuthnlh$\ into which iho native town is divided are exceed- 
ingly numerous, tho exact number at present being re- 
tiiinedatllO Those ancient divisions are of service 
on such occasions as tho taking of a census, and may bo of use in internal muni- 
cipal arrangements The chief interest attaching to them is the light ooca- 
sionally thiown upon the local history of tho town by the names they bear. 
To gno a complete list, with tho derivation of each name, would, however, 
o> cupy an amount of spare out of proportion to their importance. It will suffice 
to mention a few of the more lotoiestiug names. Asalalpnra refers to afoi- 
mer governor ; Bara Shuh Safa to a local saint who lived here 150 years ago , 
Badshdhi i^riB|id to a mosque built by a servant of the emperor Muhammad 
Sbffii, Bazai Diwan KAnh Mai to the minister of Diindi Kh6n, the Bohilla, 
who founded it ; Gulslialnd to a saint (or martjr) of tliat name ; Jnmi’Masjid 
to tho bmlder Rustam Khan ; Kagbazi muhalia to the occupation of the 
former residents ; Mahb-iillahganj to Mahb-ullah, a sou of Diindf Khan , 
Tabela to tho existence of a stable said to have belonged to Saiyid Ahmad, 
a commander in Muhammad Sliali\ army Mtny of tho names, such as 
Stiachev-ganj, Bital Das, Kislin Lul, are taken from former officials or resi- 
dents; others, such as Tamboh', Tliatlieia, Tambakiiwala, have an equally self- 
evident origin. 

” I 

Tho site of the oity IS natuially vvell-dimned into the Ramgangd, which 
runs immediately to the east of it. Great improve- 
ments have been efiected since 18G.8, when the Sanitary 
Commissioner (Dr Planck) wrote of it as the only large city in these piovin- 
ces which had no system of consei vancy So much was done m tho succeed- 
ing seven years ithatm 1875 Dr. Planck wiote “ U is an improving city— in- 
deed is so much improved since 18b8 as to he hardl}’’ recognized as the same. 
The quite recently made highway from the city to the lailvvay station has con- 
triuuted to this change. With the change m appearance has come a cousidei- 
able change for the better m Us sanitary aspect cleanliness prevails every- 
where about the city site, a sufficient conservancy establishment being employed ” 

' The health of the town is in normal years good, but of late the general 
fever and oholoril epidemics have not spared Moradabad. The death-rate per 


Health and drainage 
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tbotuand for the mtmicipiJity from these dueseee in 18SO troe, chqlera tJt 
fever 16 8, the toUl death rate from ell causes being 33 66,’ which is, howoror, 
^low the average rate of that year (37 37} Jbr the 107 mnnimpahUes of the 
North Western Provinces and Qndh. The death rite for the cantonments wa^ 
only 6 81 in IbSO and 7 16 m 1881 

The water snpply is chiefly derived from vrelli, which are said to be nnmer- 
ou* —no fewer than twelve new ones leaving been made in 1 880-81— and the water 
pronounced to be generally good Dr Whitwell analysed the waters of the 
itationm tjuly, 1 809, and i eported on them favourably, with the important reserva 
tion that, owing jo ^leir proxipilty to the bniidingB, there was moc^i reason to 
fear that they might become detanorgted The water used in the barmoki is 
drawn from wells close to the l^arraoka themselves and is said to be very good 
A few monumental stones mack the epota where ^ndn v^doxys are said 
to have committed sdhin bygoi^e days and these, said to 
Andtnt bal dlofi. jq Kntehna B^pntfl, are a]I tha( we ^nd in the 

}pTm of ancient Hlndn remaiat^ 

Tlie l^nhammadin period, howevec, has left a few relics, among which (he 
most Important is the fort, or rather the n)ia of it thst now alone exists. The 
traditional story of its fonpdatlon hf HhstfiiD Kh^n mentions a donblo bomai^ 
(ucnfioe p’hioh he is said to Laye oSerod to the Himgaqgl^ nrer, personl 
^ as a goddess u credited kith haying spp^aved to him in a dpam^ and wiU^ 
hai'ing indicated the mode in which the fonndations of the fqrt could be fared 
from the wearing away which pp to that Upio they had suffered !pio remedy 
thus presonbed was the propitiation of the goddess by the snenfioe of a boy and 
gwl, which the legend taya w»a forthwith donn. Although more thau 350 
years have elapied since it was bnJIt, the portion of ^le wall facing the nven 
18 still standing, while the rest of the building is m nuns— sufBeient proof 
to the credulous of the efficacy of the ceremony This same Dnatam 
KhAn Is credited by another tradition with barymg alfvo the fonpile portloq 
pt hiB family in a vault near the nver on Ibo ticcnsiou of his proceeding 
jn lome expodliion Tho JAmi (vulgorly dumniti) Mosjid is also said 
[o hare been hnllt in Bu^tara Khfio a liroo, and the data of this event, 
secofdmg to a Pprskn inscription op a slab ^cd in the traJI, wos 1041 A. H 
[1031 A.D ) 


R*Dlt*r7 OommIuUnrr (for l^l} tb» <tr«Ui rit# It clren is ^3 
, till*™'* ta *jv«*reBflj bert ctleaktcJ oo |L« 

'tVuL^ £ civil tUitieD ctfitoumcnts tod tMtoUlhtlitr 

^ »Iili llttt rtv«a la i«r wbkh eslcsJtted oa ouakJ 
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The followmc Is iv romaiiized version of the inscription ' 
pk'a ItiiJa <{ar Jlfurddabad macjid, 

Jvi bnd bets ftdftr o-Iiindu dar diijd, 

Sbnh't'ddtl Sh<thiib‘Ud din Glidzf, 

Bn Buslam Rhdn ’aid /armud anrd, 

Bind fartnud ’dli qadar Lhdni, 
l)ar dnjd mttS]idc rn nd o :ebd. 

Bind e tifn-i Ihudrd lard mubkam, 

Ba dunifd din-t-khudrd lard bdtd, 

Bat tdrikh-x ohar tiulla~dd,i{, 
iiluda dar bahr-i-ftkr az ra'nd, 

Za ddndydn uakc zdn bahr-i-ma’ni^ 
ijtrun d'Dard Idldyi.mttsaffa, 

Darakfishanda darrein ast bi-sbunaUf ' 

Za thrdri na azlhzr o masihd, 

Ki Rustam Kbdn za altuf~\-ildhi, 

Bind c /tbdna-c-din lard bdtd 

t 

Freclj’’ translated, this informs us that, when Shalijahtln ('described in the 
inscription bj his surname Sliali^ib-ud-din (‘ tlic Star of the Faith’) bestowed the 
government of Moradabad upon Rustam Khun, the latter vas concerned to 
^nd there was no mosque m tlie town, but that the latter was thronged with 
Hindus and infidels. To remedy tins sad defect, and in proof of Ins spiritual 
devotion, he had this mosque built The latter pqrt of the inscription gives the 
date, after the abjad method. 

The reclaming bqildmgs of ancieqt date may be biiefly noticed A tomb 
of Nawftb Azmat-uI161j occupies a place in a garden that belonged to his lamily 
in muhalla Nai Basti The houses of Dqndi Khlin, the Rohilla chief, who at one 
time ruled here, and of Ins dfwdu (prime minister), both built during the 
Rqhilla period, are still standing The tomb of As6bat Klifin, and the shrine 
of Sh&h Bulakf, a daivesh who is honoured with an annual festival, deserve a 
passing notice Hp perhaps do the house of Ch ludhn Maht^b Sinh, governor 
(ndzim) of iforadahad under the Wazir of Ondh, now owned by the Nawab 
of Rampur, and the hou§e, market [ganj), and garden of Khushhfil U^e, who 
was rewarded for services rendered to the British Government during the 
inroad of Amfr Khan. 


Moradabad is rich in newspapers and printing presses, having no ]ess 
Xiitcr&tarG* Printing than ten of the latter in 1S81. Both are known hy 

high-sounding titles, some of y/jiich when translated 
peem strange to English ears Among printing-presses we have ‘ Source of 
the Sciences’ {Matla'-nWulurn), ‘ Gardens of light ’ (Atycfz-?-72i^r) ; among news- 
^lapers *Thp Efernal tajilets' ‘ The light of the press’ 
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(Jitfr-tiZ-JMWr) j thei© may laffice aa apecimcDS. The foil Hit iroiild priv 
b*bly be obsolete before it ^aa publiabod, aa the life *of ft native newipapei* 
is precanoQs indeed. 

The beat known of tbo roftnnfactnrea of this town is the metal work, of 
which Dr Birdwood pves the following description m 
ITsanlactaret. Hond-boofc — ‘ “ lit BJoTftdftbfld tin i* soldered on 

brass and inciied tbrongb to the brass in floriated patterns, which some 
times ore simply marked by the yellow ohllino of the brass, ond at others by 
filling in the ground with some black composition of laOf aAer the manner of 
iNiello work Similar worl: m the shawl psttem style is sometimes seen 
from Kashmir ’ Vases, plates, snd, m faot, srtloles of almost every conceivable 
shape are made in this handsome work, which, when it iS better known ra 
Europe will doubtless secnro a larger demand, while the present export is not 
inconsiderable. 

It formerly derived enoonrogement only from government officials and a 
few weoltbv natives who procared speamens through local agents Agreat 
impetui, however, has, of late yeftrs been given to the manufacture, the value 
of the bran imported into the town during lb80 for the mannfiicture of thi< 
wore being rather over & Ukh of rup es Mr Alezsuder thinks that the revival 
dates “ from tho time when the ware has been commonly msnnfaolured with a 
dark gronnd of lao luiteid of being nade only in brais snd tin Eormerly the 
proceu coniiitcd simpU in making up the brisi, which is received from Cal 
entta in large sheets, into the shape required, coating it with tin much in the 
■way that iQucepana are plated in this country, and then cutting out the pattern 
to os to ihow it in tlie brass, appearing thrtmgh the tin plating, or leaving it in tin 
OD tho brass ground Lately the other system which bad before fallen into neg> 
lect, has leen revived, and a thin layer ot black Uo is put on, which being scraped 
ofT throws oat the pattern in lines or figores of tin and brass * Several thousands 
of pertoni now earn n living by this work, which ten } ears sgo only employed 
hnudreds Chinties and cutton cloths are monnfactnred in the mtr, chiefly for 
local coniomption. The process of rosnnfactore ha^ already been described * 

3 bo trade of the ton n has been snfficlentiv desenbed in the dutrict notice, 
tmd all that need bo hero mentioned Is tho resnlts 
of regiitration at the raonidpol outposts From the 
offieul statement we find that in 1881 82 the impcrts consisted mtJnly of gram 
(1, 08,507 maonds), refined ingur '8,388 rnaondi), unrefined sngtr (47,178 
ttiBTindt), pAi (Rj 1,11,085), other aniclea of food (Bs 06,721), animals for 

to Urs DiUhb ledUa fic^Ueo Pub UaiTernt EsUblUw, r « (wcoad edi 

tWa). pT * N V- 
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t'Ku<rMcr (45,^12 licad), oil and oihoeds (15,559 maunds), thaicoal (il,9d(J 
inaimds), building matei mis 1 Us, 65,329), drugs and spiccs (Hs 88,812), tobacco 
(3,032 maunds), European cloth (Rs 2,72,081), native cloth (Rs 2,02,305)^ 
and metals (Rs (1,75,918). 

Tlie municipul cointnitteo of Dloradabad consists of oightoen members, of 

uliOnisIv sit bj' virtue of thoir ofBco and tbo remam- 
dcr b} olcclion Tlio mcomo of the municipality is 
derived chiefly front an octroi lax falling in 1881 82 at the rate of Re. 0-10-3 
on not receipts (i c., after deducting refunds) per head of population The 
total inebmo iii 18S1-82 Mas Rs. 6,1,098 (mclndiug a balance of Rs. 2,900 flora 
tbo prenoiis year). The total expenditure during the samo year amounted to 
lls. 55,619, tho chief items of which iiero collection (Rs. 4,495), anginal 
works ( Rs 2,9 1 5 j, lepaiis and maintenance ol roads (Rs. 9,745), policef 
Rs. (11,433), chantablo grants (Rs 3,503 , conservancy (Rs 7,847), and mis- 
cellailoous (Rs. 12,009) 

The ancient name of Rtoradabad w.as Chanpala, as tile original town \Vas 

formed by joining the habitations of tlie four villages 
Local bistnrj Bhadaura, NawAbpura, Mdnpnr, and Dehri These still 

exist, but the city has, since Rustam Khan's tune, chiefly extended in Naudb- 
pura, where are the lums of Rn-itam’s fort and mosque already described. 
Everything of interest m the local history lias probably been told in the dis- 
trict notice. 

.The civil station of ^^oradabad lies, as already stated, to the west of the 
Civil station and canton- . City and exton Is froirttho raen-couise, a large cucular 

expanse of turf on the nOrth-south-west until it almost 
touches the Meerut road, the furthest building m that direction being the 
cemetery enclosure. The greater pait of this distance is within cantonment 
limits Cantonments are divided by the Bijnor load running to the north- 
west, and are connected at the south-west end by metalled roads with the Meerut 
road and thO Railway station. Tho railway station, situated outside the canton- 
ments, is one of considerable rdibtary importance,- and has ample platfornl 
, accommodation for embarking or landing troops The Government telegraph 
office IS in cantonments The other public buildings m the civil station and 
cantonments are the church, the cemetery, and the club The chuich stands 
at the northern end of the station, on' the verge of the race-oourse. The 
demetery is at the opposite extremity of the station Nearly opposite tho' 
latter is the Club, which comprises a library, billiard-room, bath-house, racquet- 
doUrt, and a smalt extent of ground for out-of-door games and a garden. 
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Mn^irar or Moghalptir (also called Aghwinpur) —An agncuUnna 
town in tfthsfl Moradabad 8 miles N-N-W of Moradabad and one mile 
from the ri^ht bank of the RimgnngA Utitude 38® 55'-48' north ; longi- 
lnde78 U5' 55' east. By thcoemdsof l88l the araa was DOaores, with a total 
populatiori of (2,5Wfemale8) giring a density of 58 to the sore. The 

Hindus nonlberod 2,274(977 femaleii), and UosalmAnif 5,003 vl, 657 femalejJ 
The nnmber of inhabited booses was 689 Mtfghalpnr is rfaid to have been ari 
imaent Hmda town and tb have been re-peopled by the Afghans, who called it 
AfghfinpDr, cormpted afterwards to AgliwAnpnr Wlwn the Moghnls tooL pos- 
aession it roeeitfed Its preAent name, aJthoagh still locniDy called AghwdnpuT 
Itheafive vtards — the Blshooi, Sid€t, K€»(, bhaikh, and Siyuth — a pohoe oot- 
pOsc, 5 templed, 11 moAqoes, and a Aarii An old fcAt still existA near tho 
town. 

M nbaTnmfld prrf Koafr — Agn/mltnral yHlagw in tahsfl BiUrl, 20 mile^ 
fromMoradabad and 11 mileetrom Blltirl, on the Sombhal and Moradabao road, 
Lotitade 28®-89'-45 luogitode 78‘'-42' 0^ Popnlation 1881 1,994 (OSBf 
females) Possesses an old fort built by the anoeston of the preseht revenne- 
free propnetor {mrnSfidd J 

MmAhi. — Agncnltonl rilligeiiS iahsil Horadahed^ 10 miles from the 
hipital town, on the Alorai^bad Bareill^ rood, lihtitnde 28 •48M5' longf 
(ode 78'>-58'*45^ PopoloUon l,16S fi as a thlrd-ndais poltoe staUon and a 
district post-office. About a tdiie beyond the Tillage, in the dtreotion of 
Bareillr, are a d4k banj^Iow and on encAfopiDg-groond 

Mttst&^pnr — Village in tihsH TbikordwArf 11 raiTeA N tV from 
lloradabad and 17 S. \V from Th&knrdnArA Latitude 28*^-60' 15' longi 
tnde 78®'46'-8' Popnlation 2 240 

NaranU (or Nir^oU) — Town m tabril BiIArf, 24 miles from ITomdaboi^ 
6ntIiaroodfrrmCniandan»f to I5ambbal laUtnde 2^'-15' n6r£h longT 
(ode 78^-45 15^ nest By tbo cen^ris of 1881 the area was 84 acres, with 
a total population of 5,00£f (2,458 females), fnnn^ a density of CO to the acre. 
The nimiasnnmbcred 8,05tf (I 487 femtlpsb ondMusalmfins 2,016(971 females) 
Tho nnmber of inhabited hnnsci was 700 Karanli is nu old Bijpul Ttllngo in 
pesKision of the Dsrgiljar family, tho descendanta 6f Hfija FiVtAb Sinb It 
has two Wards — K4xl Slnholla and MobhdpQra (nsmed after MakhiS SInht,— 
6 mnpqae*, 4 temples, and Ahalkabaodi schoot A market H held on Mondtys 

and Tbnri»d*Tt. 

N»ngioa BiJdit— Tulare In Ub.fl Amrohi, 27 diIIm from Uorad'obad on 

Ui»Amnilii«nachindpnr2o»<I lalllnA) 29 »^' IB’ longifodo 78 * 26 45» 
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Population 3,521 (1,836 females). ' The only public building is a sardi j the 
market day is Wednesday, 

Paekbara, — Village in tahsil Moradabad, 9 miles west of Motadabad, on the 
Meerut road. Latitude, 28®-49'-38'^ , longitude 78°-43'-0'’'. Population 3,146 
(1,470 females). Country cloth is manufactured on n- large scale and extensively 
exported Has a police outpost and a halkabandi school. An unmetalled second- 
class road branches off from Pdekbara to- Amroha. A market is held^on 
Saturday. ’ 

Pxpalsaaa. —Village in tahsil Moradabad, 8 miles north of Moradabad, 
on the Thdkurdwfird road. Latitude 28^-55^-45'^ ; longitude 78'*-5I'-30". 
Population 3,280 (1,549 females). A market is held on Wednesday. 

Pipll Naek. — Village in tahsil Moradabad, distant 18 miles H.-E. from 
Moradabad, on the road from that town to Kdlddungi and Nairn Tdl. Latitude 
longitude 79‘>-l'-15«'. Population 1,889 (856 females). 

Rahra (or Rehra). —Village in tahsil Hasanpnr, 36 miles from Morad- 
abad and 13 from Hasanpnr. A third-class road connects it with Hasanpnr and 
Sambhal. Latitude 28®-31 '-45 " j longitude 78®-21'‘40'^ Population 1,199, 
Has a third-ckss police-station and a district post-office. 

Satanpur Kalan — Village m tahsil Bilnri, 6 miles S.-W. from Morad- 
abad and 15 miles N -W. from Bildri Latitude 28°-47'-15", longitude 
78°-45'-15'". Population 2,598 (1,257 females). Has a good market held 
on Wednesday. 

Rith. — Village m tahsil Bildri, distant 10 miles S.-E from Bildri and 
26 from Moradabad. Latitude 28°-33'-5" ; longitude 78®-58'-15''. Population 
1,642 (309 females). Pith is noted for its cattle market 
' ErUStanmagar (or Sahaspur) — ^Agricultural village in tahsil Bildrij 15 
miles south from Moradabad and one mile from Bil6ri, on the Moradabad and 
Chandausi road Latitude 28^-36'-30'’^; longitude 78‘*-50'-15'^. Population 
2,644'(l5242 females). 

Said^Nagli. — Village in tahsil Hasanpur, 0 miles from Hasanpoi and 26 
from Moradabad. Latitude 28^-40'-10^, longitude 78®-26''-20'^. Population 
1,949 (879 females). 

‘ Salempm* — Village in tahsil Amroh4, 23 miles N.-W. from Moradabad, 
on the Hardwdr road. Latitude 29''-5'-45'' ; longitude 78‘^-41'-0''. Population 
2,685 (1,368 females)' The village is said to take its name from its founder, 
Salem Bh5h.. 8irH. M Elliot calls it Islarapur Pahni, but it is always known in 
the district as Salempnr. Between it and Garbi are numerous ruins of temples 
and tombs. The latter place is the site of an old village near Salempur.both 

28 m 
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namej are often mod cotgointlyj as Salempnr Ghidii- A maritet is held here on 
Tbursdij 

BanibhaL— Tahsfl (and pargtnah) ooonpying the sooth centre of the Mor*d- 
abad district is bounded on the north hj Amrohi 
and Moradabad, on the east by Bdiri, on the south 
by Budann (parganahs lalAnmagar and B&jpnra), and on the west by Hasan* 
pnx The total area m 1881-82 ■was 4S8 74 square 
Ana, reremia and rant, ^ trhioh B81 88 wore onltiTated, 68 60 onlti- 

Ttble, and 28 25 barren^ The area paying Government revenue or quit- 
rent was 443 18 square miles (860*84 cnltJvaied, 55 69 cnltivable, 27 10 
barren) Tbe amount of payment to Qovemment, whether land-revenne oi; 
qmt-rent (Inoloding, where snob exists, water-advantage, but not water ntei), 
was Bs. 8,52,918 or, with laool rates and oesses, Ba. 8,98,819 Theamountof 
rent, inoluding looal oesses, paid by oaJbvators was Bs, 8,11,818, 

According to the census of 1881, the tahsU contained 465 inhabited 
PemaTrtVm. Villages of whioh 116 had less than lOO inhabitaots , 

207 had between 200 and 500 HI had between 600 
and 1,000 , 24 had between 1,000 and 2,000 4 had between 2,000 and 8,000 
The towns contaiolng more than 5,000 inhabitants were Sembhal (21,878), 
Bardl Ttrin (11,585), and 8irri (,5,947) Tbe total popnlabon was 248,107 
(1 17,666 females), giving a density of 680 to the sqnare mile. CQasaiBed 
according to rehglon, there were 178,850 Hindus (81,654 females) 78,808 
Hmalm&ot (85,789 females); 180 Jams (90 females) and 873 Christians 
^188 females) 

Thhsfl Sambbal is, next to Hasinpnr, the hu^ctt in tbe distrioL Boughly 
Pbjilaa faatn*. shape is that of a parallelogram nearly 

approaching a rectangle. It is about 82 miles long 
by 16 miles broad, and exhibits the most markedly divergent physical fea- 
tures, It consists of two groat natural tracts, tbe haUhr (* hard ’) and the 
5Aiir (* sand } Their border line runs north-east and south-west, down the 
centre of the parganab, paraUol to the conno of the Bot Tbo low lands of 
that river run, in a bdt of fairly noiform width (from two to three nght- 
throngh the h at ehr tract. Of the peculiarities of the fcftdr soil some description 
has been given in the dittnol notice.' The hst<ltr is described by Mr. Money 
s» a mmI oft dart colour asalmilated in oppeamneo to iTuriiydr Some villages 
in which it predominates are oraong Iho finest in the district. It grows 
sugarcane, wheat, and gram, and earthen wolla made m it arc said to last 
• Srjvm p a. 
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several years* According fo Mr. Money wheat can bcgiown in it without 
irrigation, “ for it is easily pul\ orired in the hot w eather, and is not liable to 
cake and crack like the pure maii^ir'^ 

Besides the t\YO main divisions there is a peculiar tract, called the tidltt) 
of which the following dosenption is given by the settlement officer: — 

*' Between the northern hnUollhc 6/mr aad the ^atc/lr occura n very Bingulnr and mthcr 
puzzling tract of country It marked off from all the rcat rather by occult clmractoristlcB 
of its own than by obvious difforcncca in appearance This tract has been denominated udla, a 
word meaning ‘ooSing up of moisture* This section of country appears to have scarcely any 
dridnuge outlets at nil The only two channels that cvlst seem quite insufficient to carry off 
the surplus water of the tract. The soil, moreover, appears all in lumps, dirty and weedy , and 
hdnx and ddb gra's flourish Tlicro is an absence of dhvf< innglc where one would have looked 
for it Still tbo soil itself, when minutely examined and compared with the soil of the hatehr porta 
of the tohstl, seems to possess very much the some ingredients, and even the sub-soil docs not 
seem to differ grentlj from that of the latehr tract The key to this puzzle is m the lines of 
levels Tlicac show that tlic tract is almost a dead Hot from west to cast, and that the fall of the 
country is not from north-west to south-east, hut almost duo north and south, and at a very 
gentle gradient. In other words, we have a belt of country about 16 miles long and from 3 to 4 
miles in breadth, unable from its singular formation to throw off its flood supply either to east 
or west , obliged to carry its vast sheet of water, spread pretty equally over its entire area, 
slowly southwards to two shallow and slender outlets. In consequence, this vast volume of 
excess moisture never can escape at nil. Tt lies and is gradually absorbed Descending to the 
spring level, it becomes united with the subsoil moisture. So that, literally, the entire soil from 
the surface to o considerable depth becomes little better than a sponge. Pressure of the foot 
causes nn instantaneous oozmg up of water, and the soil, after subsidence of ram, becomes 
knotted In parts the land presents an appearance as if covered with mole-hills. One ascer- 
tained result of the singulm conditions of this vdia tract is the pcnodicnl occurrence of cattle 
plague The people attribute the disease to an insect which appears during the rainy season 
among the muddy grass, and which, mixing with the food of the cattle, very soon causes death." 

For assessment purposes eight tracts w'ere marked off by tbo settlement 
officer, viz.f (1) the hatelir, (2) the good hhdr, (3) tbe bad (4) the Sot, (5) 
the udla, (6) the Panmar, (7) the Sambhal city orchard, and (8) the remoter 
suburban lands. 

The level being, for the most part, high, and the soil rather light, swamps 
are not numerous,, the only one of any size being, the long winding swamp that 
runs between this tahsil and the Badaun district on the south-west, described 
in the district notice ( Part I). The tahsil possesses very little jungle ; indeed, 
the only patches worth mention are those that border on the great swamp. 
All over the hMr tract are large nnploughed wastes, utihzed, in dry seasons, 
as grazing grounds. 

The Sot is the only river of the tahsil, hut the Chhdid ndla runs through 

the south-west tracts of hMv. There is also another, 

, ' small stream of the same name which tails into the 
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Sot near the northern boandtry with AmroluS pargannh. A deacnptlon of the 
Sol, iti TtUfty and ohartctfinaUcB, has been given In the dlatnot notite (Part I) 
Pnp^hhftl iteelf IS the meeting place of several important roads, bni, except 
for short dtstanoes in the towny none of these is 
metalled The mmn road — second-class^ or raised and 
bridged bnt tuunetaBed — from Uoradabad to Aligarh, vxi Sambbal and Andp^ 
sh«br, passae throngh the heart of the tabafl. Another important thorooghtaro 
is the second-class road from the railway station at OhandansI through Sambbal 
to TTfts anpnr and the Ganges at (Jarhmnktesar A third rood of the some 
class connects CSiandaasi with Andpshahr, passing throngh Bohjol, rrherea oroes 
rood nmi north to Saznbhal, to join the cn*>n road from Moredtbad to Aligarh. 
The Sot is a great obstacle to traSo direct east and west. Its mnddy bed 
makes fording difficnlt, except at dutant intervals 

Except in the Sot valley, where fever is endemio, tla ohmate of the tahsil 
n n.-ttq iri la generally good. Especitllj is this so in the JAtlr 
tract, where thostindy Ahars hvu The crops grown 
in the haUh' tract are of the tame bod as m the neighbonrmg tahsil of Bilorl, 
and are grown in ‘nearly the same proportions. Gone is a great stand by, and 
wheat, barley, and gram are common. In the ihiir tract only antomn orope 
are for the most part grown, hot melons flonnsb in the IhUe alinvuJ deltas of 
the drainage channels already described (see Part 1) 

The tahsil as it now stands ocrmpnses exactly the same tract of country as 
In 1844, when it was frrst oonstitntod a tahsil ont of 
nine old inb-dirislons, ris , Sambbal proper 250 vU- 
Uges), BahJoI(l88), Sinl Kondarkhf (68 , Naraull (42), AmrohA v24), GhikA ^ 
(10), Iildmuagar of Badann district (3), GjliAri GhabAral (1) j (otal 683w 
The assessments of these 683 vifUgos now constituting the tahsil have been 
slsted for each prenons settlement fn the district nobce. The first ( tnen- 
nisi) settlement resulted in a sbgbt increase on the demand before the oes- 
slon. The second tnennial period gave an enhanoement of 1 83 per ocni, hot the 
qaidrennlftl revision resnlted in a rcdnotion of 9*25 per cenL The last period 
(from 1812 to 1842) ihowod a nio of 21 02 per cent. Bo that thetotal enhance* 
mentfrom 1803 to 1842 was 11 73 percent 

Mr Money aimied the wntheni half of the tahsil m 1842 and the north- 
flnUcineni tutdn Ev^e- ^ io 1813, The method adopted and the rcsulta 
[oa]X.cituu obtained bavo been described in tho district notice. lo 

6 only out of the 633 villages were coorcive measore resorted to daring the 
camney of Mr Money s selUcment, so that It seems to have stood the test welL 


Clteil hlftery 
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But lilr, Smeaton considered tliatit readied (but did not exceed) the limit when 
tamlndfirs can just pay without being decidedly pinched. The total revenue- 
paying area '^hioh had been transiferrcd by private sale, mortgage or auction 
sale during the period 1843-75 ^\ns 161,795 acres, or considerably more than 
half the tahsil area, and m this uero included 56 entire villages and parts of 
Tory many more. The value of land during this period was, however, steadily 
on the increase, and may bo said to bo now double what it was thirty years ago. 
Prices of agricultural produce had risen (if tho statistics collected can be cre- 
dited) during tho thirt}' 3 ’carB of tho previous settlement (1843-73) about 

* 

80 per cent. [Sco further supra, pp, 94-104.] 

As in Bilfiri, Hindus, amongst whom tho Riiiputs predominate, are the chief 

landed proprietors. Of tho total number of proprietors 
Proprietors. recent settlement 3,720 Hindus held 447 

estates, with an area of 159,720 acres; 1,946 Musalmfms held 248 estates, 
97,174 acres; and 92 estates, 43,055 acres, were hold by 2,395 proprietors, 
part Hindus and part Musalmdns. Among the Hindus the Banias come 
next after the Thiikurs, and the Kfiyaths have only a nominal hold on the 
land, being the reverse of what is found in Bilari Tho Musalmdns are 
a more flourishing class of landlords here than in Bilari. The Khokars, 
although owning tho least area, have consolidated a very valuable proper- 
ty in and around the city of Sambhal. They own nearly all the suburban 
estates, and are known as Ohaudhris. These ‘Khokars’ were originally Bar- 
gijjar Rdjputs, whom Biihar, in his descent upon Hindustdn, made converts to 
Isldm. Hence they are styled even yet ‘Rau-muslims ’ The Sambhal Kho- 
kars are all connected with the Ldlkhdm families of Hanpur, Pahdsu, and 
Chhatari in the Bulandshahr district The tenures have been described, and 
some account of the tenantry given, in the district notice. 

Sambhal. — Municipal town and head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 

name ; lies in latitude 28®-35'-0'' north, and longitude 78®-36'-45'^ east, on the 

Mbradabad and Aligarh road, 23 miles south-west of Moradabad and 4 miles 

west of the Sot river, in the midst of a cultivated and well-wooded plain. The 

populations by the censuses of 1853, 1865, and 1872 
Population f , , , . XI 1 X \ , 

have been already given in the district notice. By the 

census of 1881 the area was 317 acres, with a total population of 21,373 

(10,714 females), giving a density of 67 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 

7,333 (3,448 females); Musalmdns 13,965 (7,231 females), Jains 38 (21 

females) , and Ohristians 37 (14 females). The number of mhabited houses 

was 4,710. 
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The foIloinDg u a siatement of the pnna^ 

OeetmtloDi , , 

oootjpaiion* — * 

(I) Peno* amployed by guremimwt or awnldpality 11* j OH) oilnlftar* cd tbe HlDfla 
nUglOBllti (VIII),mQdfll»at«i(nC)#clK>olt««lieTt<ootfOT«nimeDt)-<»l (XII) dorawtic 
•emotf I (im) tnmwy Jmdftrt *ail t*Dbe« IM / (XV) «rt*r» 81 f (XVJI) pcrter* Tl, 
iBe»enc«*«i(XVnr)l*ndhoU«4t8,l*i»dh lder»i MUbUrimumt 1*8, emiaT«lon uA Ua* 
•ata UM, ftrfeneni «, iffilcoltaral Uboatou tSl i (XXVII) oarpenton 170 brick kytn and 
TTi..^ Ij8i (XXIX) eottoo-oarfen li*. w«tot 780, *lico prinUr* ud dyen 147, oloOi 
menbtBls (}*sdj) 71 cloth podUn 54, taOcm 84, sukcn asd acUen of aboa *97, hangle-tdlecs 
18, imhemeB 81, barbcra 168 j (XXX) batobsn *«, aoni and floor daalen 5S5, oontaetiooerf 
(&«/■«) 71 Riten-trctcafi and froltcren 141 enlo-parebcra 81 pwaoni anployod lutbamaou- 
fkiriwafaogar 4*,oODJIni«irtd<*lflfi(yMa»4fOf*t (X'XTTT) macofaetorwa asdaclkraof oQ 
140, maken and fallen of W0od<tt><9omba *19 fraaa-enttan aad aellen 19 j (XXXIH) aweopara 
aadfcaTOiftn 18* wrihrowan OMiiiitaetaren 155, watar>oarrl«r* 189 gold and allramsUha 
98, blackimUbi 41 1 (XXXIY) general kbooren 8*1 penocta In (undefined) aerriee (aniorf) 
40* I (XXXV) beggm *18. 

'Hift modem town coren the ermnnlt of tn extenaire mound oompoaed of 
the mm* of the incaent A gloomj description of 
Sae and ipprjacliaa. giren by Dp Flanok In 1868, but 

mitten tpo old to have TMtly improred einoe he wrote the foUowlhg acoonnt 
of itr— **S«mbhjd i* a Urge oM iown, hniJt in gnatpari on hiDocka, wbioh 
•eem to be made tip a good deal of the robs of the bnok hoa»es of former 
thnei In addition to Sambhal proper there are not lea* than £6 dliUnot 
ooUeoticmi of boQdIng*, onder the name of aordu, which cloater aboat it on oil 
aides. Saxcbhal proper U essenhally a bdok>bnilt town, whioh moat at one 
time bare been a dty of lome importance ; now it la a place of mina, a dith/ 
neglected pUoe, with ou aapeot so sad oa to make it difflooJt to find word* to 
detoriho it." 

Diia waa pnor to the croallon of the mnnicipahty in 1870 Binca ihnt 
year Improrementj bare steadily boon mode, amoogat others the exeontion of 
a drainage out aevon miles m length, reooblng 5^>m the town to the Bot river, 
whereby the Urge exoeei of moUtnre, which formerly stagnated near tte town, 
U carried oS!. Daring the nine years 1870 76 55,014 waa expended 

from mnnidpal fimdi m improving the town. A recent riaitor to it tbo* def> 
cribc* the present itato of Pambhal — « The town U now far from offending 
either note or eye, and, althongh doabtleaa »omewhat somnolent, the orderly 
mnnidpal arrangemento and tbo natural pretUnes* of the pUoe, with ila 
nndnUUng ground and ample regoUbon^ render it on the wholo more attrao* 
tire to a Enropean rlsltor than aro the noisy and buitllng dtles of Amroh4 
and 0handau*L ^ Of the larAia or detached pUoe* which iiirrotmd tho town 
'Saa«B*Bjml<ladIc»tfth*ei*i*«tal6ec*iirur8inn» ’ffoUbyAlr L.lLTbotnloo,OA 
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Muhallas, 


several are composed of large, handsome, brick-built houses, but they contain 
many ruins. The majority, however, consist of mud-bmlt houses surrounding 
one or two brick-built tenements and forming goodly-sized villages. Only 
in the town itself and its suburbs are there any metalled roads, but fair un- 
metalled ones connect it with Moradabad, Bildrl, Amroh6, Ohaudausi, Bahjof 
and Hasanpnr 

The town is divided into 33 mnhallas or quarters, but none of the names 

throws much light on their history. ‘ The flower 
garden,’ ‘the horse-market,’ ‘the new village,’ ‘the 
Hindus’ quarter,’ are names interspersed with a few that refer to former residents. 

The public buildings are: the tahsili or suh-collectorate offices, a first-class 

police-station, a mnnsifi or petty judge’s court-house, a 
post-office, a taJisiU school, the American Mission church 
and schools, a first-class branch dispensary, several municipal schools, a govern- 
ment distillery and a native rest-house (sardi). The tahsili is a modern structure 
well built on the top of one of the low hills of mins already mentioned. It has 
fine airy offices and is described as “ certainly the handsomest in this district ” 
There is a room in it appropriated for the visits of European officers. The 
sardi or native travellers’ rest-house, built by Mr, Darnell, a former Magistrate, 
in 1871, has accommodation for 100 travellers. 

The American Methodist Episcopal Church has had a mission here since 

1866^ The native Christian community in 1880 num- 
bered 206 (125 adults). There are eight schools at- 
tached to it, viz., an Anglo- vernacular (boys’) with a roll of 80 pupils (75 non- 
Ohristian), and seven vernacular (3 boys’ and 4 girls’) with a roll of 180 pupils 
(IIB girls and 135 non-Christians). But only four of these schools are in Sam- 
bhal itself. Besides the regular tahsiU school,- which is held in a handsome 
building close to the tehsiK and is attended by some' 50 pupils, the municipa- 
lity keeps oh foot a Sanskrit and an Arabic school in 'Sambhal proper, and two 
feee schools situated in the outlying quarters of Haiydtnagar and Sardi Tarln 
respectively. With those facilities for education, it is not surprising that the 
number of private schools is comparatively small. 

^e iueome of the dispensary in 1881 was, including a balance offRs. 90T 
' from the previous year, Rs. 1,671, to which the 
DispeuBaty. municipal funds contributed Rs. 400 and Government 

Es. ^70. The expenditure amounted to Rs. 842. The total number treated 
vras 16,437 (of whom 31 only were in-door patients), giving a daily average 
of 103T1 out-door patients. It is under the charge of a Hospital Assistant. 


Missioil and schools 
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The ph^ioJ difflooldes in the tray of good dnunig© *ro great, owing t> 
the toattered oharaoter of the Inhabited sites, which are- 
Drtfaigoutdhpaltfi, Juterspereod with 6el3s and’ motmdi of r tnim. Tho- 
nndnlsting nattire of the ^^romid where the ehief biixin are hniii, renders it 
poaiible to keep them dean by means of side drains ** The town ute, ** writer 
Dt Planck, “ drains to tha Eetlst, a vast exoavaiion around the west and north 
margins of the town, and its overflow of heavy rain used to be the oanse of 
flooding, which the cuUing to the Sot river already mentioned was planned 
to remedy ” The water snpply u derived entirely from wells and la stnf to bo 
good. 

It is stated that the health of the town was lerorely afieoted by the epide- 
mic offerer thst raged in these provinces In 187^^-50. Owing to the different 
statements of population given for the town at different periods, arising fTon> 
the different areas adopted at each oansns, it is impossible to ascertain the- 
coirect death rate informer years. In 1 681 the death raCeforihetownisretumed 
at 71*66 per thoatand, bat for the mamdpali^ only 48 7(X This rarisnce- 
doubtleiB arises from the mnoh larger popnUUoD inolnded In the latter 

The site of ah old fort is indicated by a large monnch It U rarioasly 
AjrttaaUta*. attributed to Pirthl to a called Jagit Smh, 

and toone K6bar 6hib, the son of Gobiod Binh, the son 
of Unkand Sen, the son of Hhjd Tikram Ben of Bartn The last named 
(Ndhor Binh) Is tho most probable and Is mcmtioned as the founder in 
hir Growsospaper on the antiquities of the BoUndshahr district (Journal of the 
Bengal Aiialio Poaety, XL VIII , p. 278 et 9eq ), which gives all that is known 
about thfi Dor n^is, who, from their capital, Baran (Bulandshahr), ruled over 
a large part of the Dodb from the 10th to the ISth cantunes. The only bund- 
ing loft standing on the site of the old fort is one known to the Hindus as the 


Hari Mindif (temple of Hari, a nune commonly applied to Vishnu), but 
claimed by the Muhammadans as B&bars mosque. The latter poiut to an 
inieripUon (which will be mentioned again farther on) as proof of their claim. 
Qaito recently this building was tbe sahjeot of litigation between the Hindus 
and the Muhommidans of Bambbol " It was adjudged," writes Mr Trac^, 
Collector of Moradabad, "to be a Muhammadan place of worship the deoition 
could not well have been olhenriw, as, to say nothing of long potwMtoo, 
tho architcctore is that of the early Patbdn period It is not at all Improbabla 
that it may hare been constructed with the materials of a stUI more anoieiit 
temple, but U certainly was never do^gued by a Hindu architect.’ Hr Carl 
lejle, of tho Archmological Survey, has devoted oonsiderahlo space in tho IweUlh 
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Tolume- of tire Archreological Reports to a description of tins building. His 
account is too long and technical for quotation, but the general result of his 
examination was unfavourable to the Muhammadan claim. He thinks the 
main portibn of the building was of Hindu construction, the Muhammadans^ 
having added wings to the central building to convert it into a mosque. 
He writes : — ‘‘ There is a clear and distinct difiPerence between the old Hindu 
work and the modern Muhammadan work, and the old Hindu temple is at 
once distinguishable from the Muhammadan additions. The square Hindu 
.temple would have had originally only one doorway in the east wall, about 8' 

, feet in width, but the Muhammadans cut four more doors, each 6 feet 
wide, two in the northern and two in the southern wall of the square 
temple, in order to communicate with the aisles of the side wings which they- 
added.” 

,Mf. Carlleylo apparently agreed with the disputants in denouncing the^ 
disputed inscription as a forgery ; but General Cunningham, in a note to the ‘ 
report, expresses his opinion that it is ‘ quite genuine.’ The reader who is 
curious on the subject will ftnd a transcription of the Persian inscriptions in the 
Archreological Report (XII., p 26), but it will doubtless be held sufficient here^ 
to print the translation of it made by the late Professor Bloohmann : — ^ 

“ 1< The collector of buildings of grace and beauty, the raiser of the standards of rule 
and faith, 

а. The spreader of the viings of peace and tranquillity, the builder of the buildings of 

knowledge and deed, 

3. Muhammad B&bar, Jam m dignity, may God Almighty have him in his keeping I 
' 4 Kmdled in India the lamp'of power, when u ray of it fell upon Sambhal, 

б. To bmld-this mosque, may it be protected against destruction and decay ! 

6 He gave orders to his mean slave, who is one of his principal ofiScers, 

7. Mir Hindu Beg, the intelhgent and wise, who is an example to others m polite manners 

8. And when, in consequence of the ordet of the Sovereign of the world, by the guidance or 

Providencey the mosque was completed, 

8. Its date was ' the first day of, the month of Habi ’ I ” (A H 933, or 6th December, 
1626 A,D.) 

Tbere are other insoriptiona of later date, wbioh, however, are not of 
sufficient interest to justify occupying space with them here. It may be noted 
in passing that the date of the insonption given above (933H. or 1526A.D.) 
is the year in which the emperor Bdbar defeated Rdja Sanga of Mewdr at 
Fatehpur-Sfkri and established his power in north-western Hindustan.® One - 
circumstance more may' be mentioned in connection with this mosque. 
According to Ganga Parshdd, a former deputy-collector of Moradabad, who 

* Printed |n the Introduction to Arch, Sep , XII, * Elphinstone's History of India 

(Cowell’s edition), p. 374 
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•nrote m 1871 73, there wa* stUl hanging from the roof of the dome a chain 
for the aoapetiBion of a bell, such aa is found in Hindu templea, and there was, 
according to the same wnter, a passage at the back of the bmlding which he 
supposes was used “ for the wheeling round of worshippers ** Mr Carlleyle s 
report is silent as to these matters, but it is possible the mrcumstancee may 
hare been changed in the interval 

There are nraneroos places of Hindu worship and pilgrimage, the most 
noteworthy being the temple of Han Mandir just mentioned, and the fol- 
lowing tiraOis — Uano KAnma, Sor^ Knnd, Kuru KshetrA, Btnsgopil, 
htUDsir, Bhigiruthi, and others too numerous to memtion Altogether Bambhal 
boosts of 08 iiratlia and 19 sacred, wells A small masonry fort m the 
hl(6u sarulis attnbuted to Kaw^b Amin nd-donla, who lived here about 250 
years ago hii descendants are said to still reside m it. The two heaps 
of ruins, known as Bhaleswor and Bikteswar, are said to be -nothing niore ' 
than the baationa of the ancient aty walk To the louth east of the city is a large 
mound called Sumthal Khera, supposed^ to be so called after R^q SumthaJ, a 
ion of BAja Batyavona of the lunar race Other mounds are Ssdangarh, Amnx- 
mapati Ehora Chandreswar Kbert, and Gumthal Khersu The lasiu two miles 
from BambhaL 


Bodued sugar {kJiund or is the chief manufacture, as it is the ohlof 


Uannlteture sod tnda 


article of trude. A large.olass of the populabou called 
KlumSaAlU or sugar ruanuracturers tholr head- 


quarters in Bambhal, building little temporary mannfaotones m the villages. 
Tlcforo the railway opened Bambhal was very for ahead of all the other plaoes 
of sugar manufacture in the dlstnot, but ObandsnsI and BiUiri are formidable 


rival#, with the adnmtage of immediate proximity to the railwaj, from which 
Bambhal is separated by about 17 miles of unmetalled road It is still, how- 
ever, a coniiderable feeder of Ohaudousi. Wheat and other grams and ghi ore 
also largely exported, and there is some export of hides. Cotton cloth is 
manufactured, chiefly for the local trade Tbo ohlof imports mto the munici 
pabty according to the olBcial statement, with the quanti^ or -mine imported In 
1881-82, were as follows —gram (2,04,363 mannds), unrefined sugar (11,864 
maunJn), ghi (1,140 manndi*, other ortiolos of food (Ba 58,592) animals for 
slnnghter (13,510 head) oil nud oilseeds (12,400 mannds), fuel (56,871 
mnund ) Imilding matenaU (Ra 27,883), drugs and spices (Rs. 30,312), 
tobacco '3,7o9 msnndi), Lnropcan cloth (Rs. 97,816), native doth (Els 88,053), 
and metals (Rs. 2^<,C12 


* Dr itr CatU }te ArtA. Jlrp, \1L li. 
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Mv-incipaRUcs 


Tins town is soincw li.ii. pcculiaiiv circuinstancod as regftids its municipal 

udminisiration Itssiibuibs, as they may be regaided 
(imdei the name of * the bixieen sartns of iSainbhal ’), aio 
G\cludc(l iiom the municipal hnnfs and admimstorod under the Clmukidaii 
Act (XX. of 1S5G) The statistics foi (ho to^\n and its subuibs must, therefore, 
bo gu on sopaiatoly. The municipal comnutleo of Sainbhal cousisls of nine 
members, of \\lioin three -^it by \iitno of their office and the remainder by 
election. The income of the iminicipalit} is derived fiom an octioi tax falling 
in 1881-82 "at the lato of Re 0-7-2 on net receipts pei head of population. 
The total income in 1881-82 \';as Rs. 18,241 (including a balance of Rs. 2,411 
from the previous \ earl. The total expenditure in tlic same year was Rs 1 3,540, 
tlie chief items of which weic collection (Rs 2,0G0j, ropaus and maintenance 
of loads and diains (Rs. 2,212), police (Rs 4,595), and conservancy (Its 2,190). 

The ^\a(ch and \'iard of the part abo\o icfoired to as “ the sixteen sarais 
of Samhliul” is pro\idcd for by taxation Undci Act XX. of 1856. 

During 1680 the liousc-lus tlicrcbj imiirpcd, logctlur a biilnnco of Es 110 from tlio 
preceding year, ga%« a total income of Rb 1,808 tl lie txpendit me, '\\hicli i\ ns chiefly on police 
(Rs, 009), public works (Rs Kfi), roiscollancoiis (Rs. 220 ), and conservancy (Rs. 87 C), amounted 
to Rs 1,803. The returns showed 2,520 hoii'»c8, of winch 1,409 Vfcro assessed with the tax the 
incidence being Re 0-10-8 per house uescssed and Re 0-1-7 per head of population. 


Local history 


The local histoiy has been given m the district notice and nothing remains 

to bo said here, except to note the legend which at- 
tiibute-. an existence to Saliibhal thiough all the four 
ages of Hindu chronolog^x It is said to have hud a difterent name in each, 
iSatyabiitinthe Sat-yug, Mahedri m the Tielu-yug, Pmgalm the Dwfipar-yug/ 
and Its piesent name only since the beginning of the Kal-yug. 


Sarai Tarin — iSuburb of Sambhal, but separately enumerated m 1881. 
By that census it had an area of 118 acres, with a total population of 11,585 
(5,790 females), gning a density of 98 to the acre. The Hindus numbered 
4,258 (2,050 females), Musalmdns 7,326 (3,740 females), and there was one 
Christian. (See furthei under Sambhal). 

'Seondai^a — Village m the south-east corner of tahsil Bildri, 19 miles south- 
east from Moradabadaud 6 tiom Bilaii, foimerly the head-quarters of the tahsil, 
afterwards removed to Bilari. Latitude 28®-33''-45'^, longitude 78^-54'’-30'^. 
Population 3,724 (1,781 females). Public buildmgs : — second-claSs police- 
station, sardi, and school -A maiket is held on Thursday and Sunday. 

Sirsl— Town in parganah__aud__tahsft Sambhal, latitude 28°-38'-15'^ 
north, and longitude 78®-41'^^^^^^~ 3 miles south-west of Moradabad town 

and 3 miles east of the Sot iiver\; le foui waids — ^Puiwaiydn (Cxstsr d;, 
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Ohaudhrttn, tJnnaurf, and BarAi BAdik. A police on tport, a sartli, and tl» 
tomb of Mathdiim Bhfli, tho ropnlad foimder of the town, are the pfiblio 
bnTTdingtL The popnlationa by the oensnses previous to 1881 have already been 
given m Part lEL By the census of 1881 the area was 89 acres, 'snth a total 
population of 8,947 (3,948 femalea), ginng a densi^ of 66 to tho acre. The 
Hindus numbered 1,64B (819 females) and Mnsalmina 4,802 (2,124 females) 
The number of mhibited houses was 803 The vratch and uard of the town 
is provided for by taxation under Act XX. of 1856 

Daring isso^i tbe boote-taz thenbf Imposed, togetber with a baUnee of Bi. >15 from the 
preoedinf jtts gmre a total tnecoiQ of Ba. I,S8U The ezpeodltara which wu chleflj oq police 
(Bi. 670) pab!k> worhi (Ba. 100} and oocecmeo^ (Bi. US), aJDOoQted to Ea 1 165 The 
ntnnii ahcFTed 1,651 bootet, of which TiS were with the tax the Ipctdenoe was 

Ba 1^6 f p« boon awessed and Ba. 0-1 f pet heed of popolaikm. 

fimjaiinaffar — ViUage in tahsU ThAkurdwAri, about 37 miles N W fiom 
lIoradalMul and 12 miles vrest ftom ThAkordwAiA, on the nver Phika. Latitude 
29® 14'-0* longitude 71®-44' 50 Population 3,074 Founded by Bui^an 
Sinh, a XatehrlA, of ilahendor Binh s family, in the reign of Muhammad SbAh. 
Thaknrdwirsu'^Northem tahsfl and pargaoah of Moradabod distnct } 
boundod on tho north by the parginah of Kfishlpnr 
in the Taril distnot, on the east by KAthipur and 
hlorodabad parganaba, the Dbela nver dividing it from the Utter, on the south 
hy hloTodabad, and on the west by ptrganab AmrohA and the B()uor distnct 
(pargouahi BlobArA and Afkalgorb) Tlio total area 
reimoe, ^ 1881-82 woe 288 88 square miles, of which 160 77 

were cultivated, 49 78 caltirnble, and 27 82 barrcm The arcaa paying Govern- 
ment revenue or quit-rent was 2 19 61 square miles (148 51 culbrated, 46 73 oulh- 
vablo, 24 87 barren) Tbo amount of payment to Government, whetborland- 
rovenuo or qmt rent (indudiog, where such exists, water advantage but not 
water rates', was Us. 1,84,592 j or, with local rates and cesses, uL 2,08,288 
Tho amount of rout, including local cesses, paid by cnlUvators was Us 8,81,720 
According to tho census of 1881, the tahsU contained 262 inhabited vil- 
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logos of which 81 had less than 200 inhabitants 118 
bad between 200 and 600 ; 48 had between 600 and 


1,000; 11 bad between 1,000 and 2,000 2 had between 2,000 and 8,000 

and 1 had between 8,000 and 5 000. Tbo only town containing more thnp 
5,000 inhalutants was ThifcnrdwArA (6,611) Tho total popnlotlon was 
109,696 (51,037 females), giving a dooslly of 461 to tho square mile Clnssi- 
fW according to religion, there were 71,388 Hindus ^38,073 females) ; 88,808 
Muiahnins ^17,901 females) and no others 
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"The parganah is conterminous with' the tahsil and is about 21 miles long 

and 16 miles broad in its widest part. It is cut up 

Physical features, , ,, , i i in 

by numerous small streams wnicn come down irom 
the hilly tracts to the north and feed the Bdmgangfi Of these tbe Lapkana, 
Kurka (into which the Lapkana falls), and the Dhela are the most important. 
The Kurka joins the Rdragangd west of Dildid, and the Dhela about two miles 
north of Moradabad city. Both the Rdmgangd and Dhela are very shifting 
in their courses ; the other streams run deep and do not change their beds. 
Some of them, especially the Lapkana, afford irrigation, and Mr. Crosthwaite 
thought that, in spite of the failure of former schemes, much more land might 
be irrigated by them if the resources of these streams were economised hy 
good engineering skill. Projects for irrigating the parganah have been put 
on foot at intervals during the last 40 years j but none has yet reached the 
stage of execution, with the exception of some minor projects carried out by 
Mr. Manderson, a former Collector, m 1860-61 ^ The country between the 
streams is well cultivated and shows little waste land It is remarkable for 
the large tracts of clay (called jhdda), and this forms the charactei istio soil of 
the parganah. It seldom permits of spring crops and is usually restricted to 
the poorer kinds of rice. After heavy rams it is flooded ; and with a scanty 
fall ploughing is difficult, if not impossible The presence of these tracts, 
therefore, led to much difficulty in the assessment of the parganah. These 
'tracts of clay he in the centre of the parganah, but are bounded by strips of 
alluvial land in the neighbourhood of the Rd,mganga and Dhela rivers. In 
the south and west of the parganah are some villages, chiefly round Dildri as 
a centre, where the soil is- exceedingly fertile and the rents proportionately 
high. The eastern tracts, between the Dhela and the Kurka, contain many 
good villages. But m the ' north the land is generally inferior, and the tract 
between the Kurka and Lapkana, known as the Bajar patli, is the woist of all, 
having an inferior sandy soil iu which wells will not stand Much of this is 
waste and covered with the scrubby thorn called kair. Elsewhere the common 
earth-wells are made for irrigating purposes, the water bemg near the surface 
A second-class road connects Moradabad with Th^kurdwdra, and a branch 

IS continued to Kdshipur ; but the direct road from 
Moradabad to Kdshipur runs through Moradabad par- 
ganah. Third-class roads connect Thdkurdwdrd with Surjannagar on the w'est 

, ^ A detailed luslory of all the projects for the irrigation of Eohilkhand (1840 to 1874) 

will he found in a bulky volume of “Selections from the Froceedings of the North-Western 
Ih-ovinces Government, Pnbhc Works Department, Irrigation Branch,” poblishedat the Goiern- 
ment Press in 1874 All these projects have been now abandoned, so that their merits and 
demerits are of merely histoncal value, 
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tod With Mughalpur on the south west. The latter stop* at the ferry over the 
Blm^nnga, bat a second class rood oontinues tbeoonunumcaUon frpm Wnghal- 
pur to Moradabad 

The chmate approximates m a measure to that of the TarAi and ts heJd to 
be Dohealthy Bice la the staple crop, but the finest 
kinds are only scantily produced, the qualities known 
as idUn and an^na bemg chiefly growa. Sugar of suponor qoahty is produced 
in the good viUnges 

Some account of the fiscal history of the parganah has been given in the 
distnot notice and a veiy brief statement only is re* 
quired hero. Mr J 0 Dick mode the first regular 
settlement of the porgonah m 1840 He mehtions that a Th&knr family settled 
at Faridnagar had held the wholo parganoh in tuttiMdn right, but that they 
were depnved of it in the changes that preceded our mle This was the family 
of Mahendar Bmli end one of thoao rooted ont by *Ali Mohammad, the Bohilla 
chief, m pursuance of hts settled polioy of substitnUng his own creatures for 
the old propnetor*. Mr Dicks settlement (nnder Regulation IX. of 1888) 
was mode with persons called muiaddAmt as proprietors, where any each Were 
found, aud olsewbere with farmers of mdindual Tillages He considered that'" 
the pargsoab bad been orer*euessed and also that a mistake bad been made 
in regarding the muJnddcm\t as more formers, and their estates as ItabTo to bo 
put up to auction at the end of each quinquennial period The vktious assess- 
ments hare been already grron, once for all in the district notioo. The pro- 
gre*i of fiscal afiain in TMkardwhrA after Mr Diok s settlemont waa not as 
smooth SB was anticipated. The ossessmont ho fixed 110 * fair enough at the 
proportion then taken of the estimated assets. Bnt the landholders wore too 
deeply involved in debt to make way, apd gradually a very largo part of the 
pargansh paaiod into the hands of BiijnAlh end his son, a firm of money- 
lenders, The current settlement was mado at a slight enhancement on its 
predecessor [See further iwpro, pp 94 104 ] 

The priuolpal lapdowner* ore OhanbAns nnd other Thikurs, but Mukoud 
Rum, son of DaiJuAth, banker of ThfikurdwfirA, hod 

iTOpnctdn. t If f .1 ~ 

bv ttjndidous system of loans aoqnlrod a groot deal of 
prfperty from the villngo ramlndin The pruvalllng tonuro Is MmfndAri. The 


tranifers of propnclary right liave been very numerous, and the smiUor lomtn- 
dars mnr be said to be g<‘tiera]U {rnpcenmuiis. 

Thaturdwara. — A town in the tslirilofthofame name, 57 mnes north from 
Moradabad 1 stilado 21**' 11' 40* : longiuide 76* By the census of 
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1$S1 jhr nroa ^^H8 ncrosj nitli n (otal popul.ition of fi,.')!! {^,032 Icmalos), 
guiui; a (k'UMt N of 70 to the ucro The nuinhoictl 2,655 (1,2U9 fomalcs), 

•uitl 3,356 (l,S23 Tlin number of jnimbjtcd houses was 

692. 

TliP town ha's tliroc wards ; — Knlchullalipanj /'foumletl In Fatoh-ullali Khfin, 
son of Dbnd! KlifuO, Th/ikurdwAra, ."lamnuwAla (named after a ‘<hue-girl of 
Fatoh-nllah KiiAifi'. Tito town wn*? founded by I\Iahendar Stub in the reign 
of Miihammnd Shah (1719-18), and was plundcied by Audi KhAn (1805). 
The public building'^ area tah^^ih, a fi^^(•clnsa polico-'^tatioii, 7 mosques, 4 temples, 
n talniTi school, a d}<^tillcr 3 *, and a sanu Cotton cloth i^ manufactured and con- 
stitutes the only article of trade. The watch and ward of the town is provided 
for by ta'^alion under Act XX of Ib.Oti. 

l&SO the- tionfc Inx lltorcliy titi|to"cd, togtllicr witli n bniftiicc of n't. 299 
from tlir precrillng year, pnvo n totnl tncomc of K>j, 1,627 TIip rxiionilituro, whicli was chiofly 
on police (K< 660 ), loni imp’-ortirn'iii't (It? -107), nml con'^crrnncj (Its 107), amounted to 
ll« 1,345 'J In* rcturiK shov cd oca l\onMC‘<, ff wldrli S-IS were nM':c«''Cd willi tlic tti\ the inci- 
dence t'eing It" 1-7 1 per imut-c n'« 0 '>’-cxl nnd He o Jl-0 per bond of popnlntion 

Tigri — Village in tah'-il Ilasanpur, on (he Moradahad-Mcornt road, 
39 miles from Jloradahad and 12 from Jln'^anpur, Latitude 28®-49'-15" , 
longitude 7S°-ll'-17.'^ Population 1,152 The nnmetalled poition of the 
road leading to tlic bridge of boats across the Ganges commences a few' hundred 
V ards beyond Tigri. The ro id is metalled again fiom the opposite bank of the 
river The first village on the Ulccrut side is Garhmuklesar There is a dak 
bijngalow on oacb.sidc of the n\cr. At Tigri is also a third-class police-station. 

TJjhan — Village in tnbhil Hasanpni, 29 miles S-W from Moiadabad and 
7^niilcsS-E of Hasnnpur Latitude 28‘’-39'-30''; longitude 78‘'-23'-55''. 
Popul.ition 3,217 (1,649 females). Public buildings . — 5 mosques, one temple, 
and a tomb of Sh6h Duiid, west of the town, which is illuminated on 16th and 
17th of the month zi-hijja, when about 2,000 people assemble. A market is 
held on IVednesdays. 

XTmn.— Village m tahsfl Amroba, 13 miles N.-W. of Moradabad, on. 
the Moradabad and Bijnor road. Latitude 29^-2 '‘-15", longitude 78°-36'-30''. 
Population 3,007 (1,532 females) A market is held on Tuesdays. 
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INDLX TO MOKADABAD. 


Korr —JnthclfTl, to ntr>if/ rrrfttn'r corrrcli^'tx 0/ /)rop/<, thf rule cf/terveJ in /oruier voliimet 
cfmftftnrr, i/tnerctfh', (he fcr a finai in venmctifnr natnrf of prnon^ mul placn hns 

been/i'llnrfti Jt ic f^r rxerpUrn /or n finat voirel in <uch names (0 le thor( , but, to remote amj 
vnterliiTtp, the t' arX> for oil /<ino tvirels bat c been aJJetl in tint Index, and the reader^s indulgence 


It othd /or their fregstnl omltiion in (be text, 

A. 

'AMul 'AU Kfifin. t 
At>nric5nii>, clikf!' AMr'f, 

AtlnilnJ'-lrnttvr T { Mnlotyof, < , 

clmnRrR lUirinp rule, 5 

ApirxsnlS* r.^ 

Aplmfiiipur, prr ^fuohntpur, 

ApticiiUtuni Inbfturcrj*, lUO. 

ApHculturc, 43 
AUnr» 7(b 

Ahlchlntrn, 13S, 140 
Alur*, 70 . 

Ahmnil 'Ali ISO 
Abtinil SInh AluInU, 149. 

Xtn-i-Abbnri, 3, 4 
Atnalddtt term csplninfd, 1 17. 

Ambit nn», Fftlcr of PirUif tj. 170. 

AniPricnn Ppifcopnlmn Mi'fion, 95. 

Amir Khan or Mir Khfin, 95, 151 
Amrjohii, rnlor of IlnBUnfiptir, 170. 

Anirohfi hivtorj of, 100 

Amrolm SniM<l«i lOG, 104, I09 
Atnroliii, fnhitil nml pnrgnmli, 21, 108 , town, 
10, 23, 1 09 

Aiipolo J.kuloinnt, 105 

AnlIq«l^(^c^ of Antrolifi ton-n, 172; of Mo* 
rndalntl, 202 , of Sanihlial, I'M 
AnfipMinhr, tuhbil of Bulaudslmlir, 10. 
Archfoolopr, 79 
Area, of the tUttrlcf, 0, 14, 94. 

An, stream, 22, 28, 29 
Xrga Samdj 67 .* 

Asad 'All Khfin, 169 
Asaf ud-dnula, Wnrir, 160 
AsmnuH, village, 179 

Assesfment, classification of soils for the pur- 
pose of, 18 , early systems of, 96. 

Azampar, Tillnpo. 20, 179 
’Azmat-ullOh Kli&n, Shaikh, 146, 

’Azmat-ullah, Munslf, 168, 

B. 

Bfibar, 144,211,216. 

Babul, 16, 38 
Bagad, jhtl, 9, 20, 24 
Bah or Bahald, Htrcam, 13, 

Baha, stream, 20. 


B ih joi. pnrpanah (ahollshcd 1 844), 3, 4 , vlllngo, 
;>T O'! 179 

iJaui ICIirra, %lllnrc, 24 
I'akhi Khdn. ICO, 101 

llnHw/i) , ( Jidi, i'6 

Hull, afllm lit of the Giingan, 21, 1C8 
//•If), /or or highland, 17. 

B Mila*. Oh, 1 12 
llargujarj«, 05 

llarii t '^anlds (of MiiratTarirngir), 107 
IJatnt term evplniiud, 117 , area held OD, 118; 

evil^of tilt Ptsltm, 119, 190. 

Rr line t, Mr , 7 1, 76 
Ilek’hani, Sergeant-Major, IC5, 

Beiioh marl a, 1 9 

nil ui|)i(r.lvnl|i) projected lino, 25, 
lllm> anagl i. villiigc, 19 
niiojjmr, t illnge, 179, 

Bbdr or lainh tract, C, 8, 1 1, 31, 180 
niharijmr, t illnge, |9 

Rilfiri iiihsil and pargannb, 180 ; town, 182, 
llirds, 35 

IMrdwood, Hr , 291 
HKaiili t illage, 23. 

IhshmilB, 08, 1 12 

BUghlo, sec 7 lllage 

Blocliinann, Professor. 216 

Bombaj, direct route 113 Railway to, 26. 

Boundiincs, of the district, 2 

Homitlnrj' disputes, 82, 

Brahmans, Cl 112 

Bricks, SCO ISmlduig materials. 

Bridges, 21, 22, 28 
Broa\iilow, Colonel, 23, 

Bnck. Mr , estimate of tho annual produce of 
food, 80 

Bndaun, district, 19, 22, 26. 

Buildlntr materials, 54 
Buldk! Cband, Laid, 182, 

0 . 

Cadastral surrey, 13 

Calcutta, routes by Railway to, 26 

Campbell, Mr J J,, 164. 

Canals, 22 
Cannon, Dr , 164 
Carbery, Mr , 160 
Carlleyle, Mr, 139, 140, 214 
Cartiers, 129 
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IKDEX TO MOaiDABAD 


Cut«t,0l itho^tmipeoUIed of the 1181 cennuyl 
7t- 

Cattte^etM 188 
Cenu* of IS81 6I> 

Obuulaiul towo, >0, IBS. 

Cktn44, 154 j 

CbuDh)^ ilr^ 89 7ft. 

Ciareu, 185 ' 

C hatHlt rillAfe:, 19 
Clunib*, BrihmtDa ft* 

Chaofthrl Uahtlb BIchBliTnurt, 110. 

Obaodhit*, ax. 

Ch&oUm, 7a, Ui^XXO. 

Chh«JIelt, TtlUge, 18, 186 

Okhferft, rllUge, Itft 

CUhd or HAxrov wlodiag chanBel, ft ^ 

Choclnilli g«T4n , tUImko, 185 

arfl fteff.*. 

CUttord 
CUnaie, Si 
Clothlo^ 50 

Coko, Sittadler Oenoral, Iftft 
CorntDODloUkiaf Si. 

Cotton nod eotton cloth^ IXS, lift. 

Cotton tr««, 89 
Crime ttatutia fil 
Oropt, 40. 

OoftbnJtft, Ur., 0ft, lOl loft III 181 910 
CalUraton cuie* ami tdbee of, iiStcood^ 
tlcn of lit 

Ounlo^hMo, Qeaertl, Iftft, lift 

Cutimi, 81 


R 


Dik bunriloT*, tft. 

Damdami atream, IS 
DaolcU, Ur., XJ&. 

Bari, fifSoeat of Rirnfaflai, 17 
Darhlil (L% Tillage 18 Tft Itft. 

DarhUI (I( >, nlh^fe XO. 

Ba«i,BaaUL, t» 

JHj Dr., gonted, ftft, Se 

Dtatbi, from wild anlnuii ud cookoa, fti. 

I)oTO<eea, 7a. 

Deval riot, 17ft 
Bhib lagoon 30, Si 
DkiJi t 10 87 

Dhika, Dtliil, 9 4, ISI I Tillage Iftft, 
Bbaklft,Tmace. 18. 

BAtfi, terra explained, lift 
Dbaoaari, towni. 18a. 

JiXdrik rd, or oeech-atreunboRodaij, 19 
Bbsolcal Sinh 111 
BbeU rirer 11 If 18. 

BhtUara, it 
Bkk.llrTM 9X0. 

BOi l.TiilaKe 1ft, 187 

Bijlineta. table of 30. 

niurkt rectIpUatvl expendltore III 

Doomtk anlaiali il 

Ihir llijptiti, 4 

pofTioftoo, Ur., nil Ugi., lax. 


Bnmghta 4S 
Ditmat 14 

Bnnlop Ur R. B., lift 
Dnffri Parahid, 164 
BmiUlngi, 78. 

a. 


Eastern Gasgea Caoal 33. 
Bdeoation, 67 

Elliot, Sir H- %L, ft, 66 11,307 

BmlgTmtlot} a. 

Bnoamping grtmndft, 38. 
Bpidan^ca, lift, 

Exialie, 154. 


F 


Faddr Captain, I6S. 

PalRHlaD, IftS 
Fairs, are d/ rktU, 

Eals.nlltb Ebin. 150. 

Falloo Dr.. 65, Tft 
Fagimes, 49 
Faridnagar Tlllaf«,.187 
171 

Fanzta, 54. 

Perriea, It 19 fto 
Fixiahti 141 
FlroaBhfth, Iftft, 16ft 
Plaoal hJit^ 

Fish, 88. 

Floo^ 11/ ftft. 

Flora, 37 
Food, to 

Food^gralaa, aotnmo tredala,]ll. 

Forbe^ Ur., opiolon abeol the Tigia, 74 
Folltr^a, Ur J fi., Qota os area, 14 } Boia oa 
IraOo, 19ft. 


Oajranli, Tin ige, 1 ft, lift. 

Qaoeshgbit 9ft. 

Oanesb Panhl^ lift 

Qaoran rirer II 31 38,19 51 Iftft, 18(L 191. 
Oaegi Panbid 315. 

Ganges, rirer f 9 10 Ift, Ifl, 19 15 . 

Gang robbart. 111 
Oil, trade In U3. 

Qhnlim Ahiuad, Shaikh 175 
Qbalim Uohaniraad, 160. 

Oorbifu, llT 
Oothi Tll^e, 95 
Qowso^ Capiain lift. 

Qrasa Inogl* 10, 18. 

Groat TrlgoDometrical Sorrey lUUou, IS. 
Qrorea In Utr tract*, 8 
Orowsa, Ur F 8 I4L 
Oiijara, 71 

Qir, muafMtftlt of| 13T 
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II. 


H'JTiHtw. Pf . 160 
Ilntilj, ^\ iilinni, 165. 
llArnMttl, W7 

lln ’Mjpnr.lnltMlnml pirtrinnl), 1S9 , lo'fn, IPl. 

JUrtnunrar Uatlu, rUItigp, ips 

Uncht*. 13 

JU(1c<, trfiJo III, IKS 

Jim, Mr., ICJ 

JllmlHl*})!, 

Hinilu’' b.A r.iflCJt, Cl. 

History, IS^” 

Il<’P^ »Irrr, 16 

ifix if'i'n*', ns 
Ihimftxt'm, 141 

lluuir, Mr , flffYitint of the Mt \Tn?f<, TC. 

Homphn s *» * 102 

Itnnior, Pr , HO 
Uwcu Ihtflnp, 13'a, HO. 

I. 


Hihrtfon, Mr., CP 
Ihr^hiin ’AU,Mnulrl, 113. 

37, 

Income lox, 137. 
Inilo-Muhmnmmlnn^, 85 
Infantichlc, 92 

Itriguuoii, '22 , tourcts of, 40. 

J. 


*7nlii!n jhd, 24, 

.Ijthdi, ‘.trcnni, 17 
Jnpftntinlh, Habtj, 1C4. 

t-loh. lUjn, of Tnjpiir, 1 1 1, 

.IniclmntJ, of Kntumj, uj, 

Jni Kislni DA®, HijA, 110. 
iTnjinapH, TlIlnRc, 11) 

Jntlmulf, TjUnpo, 192. 

Jnts, 76, 112, 114 
Jei, term CJtplnincil, 190 
tJhubba binh, ill. 

JhAdd or large irncta of clny, 12, 1 1, 219, 
,Thdo or tnmarifik, 9, 11, ic. 

JhUs or lakes 9, 21 

Jones, Rngadicr-Gcneral, 1G4 

Jotoshl or JoBhi, Brahinaus, C2. 

Judicial administration, 0. 

Judicial Statistics, 130, 

Juuahtfi, a illagc, 192, 

Jungles, 16 

J wold Tarahad, 110 * 

K. 

Kachifi, stream, 18 
Raddd gardl conflict, 1C2 
Kair jungle, 11, 12, 16, 17, 219. 

Koithal, village, 192. 

Kaiydns, see Rahlii, 


K ithir or land injured hy re6, 14. 

Kniiii'ilpiiri, TllhKC, 19. 

Kd^fi, term ccltlnlnCd, 14, IC. 

K»r^k<ir, IS, .54 
Kiiit, town, 28, 192 
Kdnfinrefl, 1P4 
Knriiti. stream, 9), S'), IC8 
Kfi^liipnr, rnii of, 1 11 
Rd»?in AH Mt4n, IC4 
Kati hr. 1.38, U3 
KalrhriAs, U“, 145, HC. 

Kdvnth®, 1 12 
Klialnrin vilhigc, 13, 18 
Ktiagi>f. 73, 1 14. 

A'Aiiir tree 3 h 

h/iiiktdnl, term rTplalncd, 118 
Klnlia. nflliK nt of llfiingingd, I" 

Khdn U.ahidnr KbAii, rmbiissy to Dchli, 102. 
hhnrth, term explained, 118 
KhoKnri. 76, 115,211 
Khttlalln, rlrtam, 20. 

Kl»hn Knm ir 1 1 1 

Kl*.1inil Knnwar, llfinf. 200 

Klt'dii n, Mr , ICO, Mr« , 162 

Ko.t or ICntiiih <S, rh er, 18, 28, 29, 195, 

Kownkhar, strrnm, 17. 

Krlnhid. slTt ini, 20 
Ktindarklii, village, 103. 

Kiinnar l.dl Ivtimar, 111. 

Kurkn, stream, 16, 18, 219. 

Kutb U(l-dln Albak, 142 

L. 

Lacbbmf Ndrain, Laid, 1C4, 

Pagonn”, 20 24 
LtiKpur, V Hinge, 19 
I dl Dbfing, trtalt of, 160. 

Kan Ibolders. cintes and tribes of, 109 
I..anillord and tenant, relation of, 10 
I nncl-ro\cmic, inslnlmcDts of, lo3 , collections 
of, 104 

Language, 87. 

Lapknnfi, stream, 15, 18, 219. 

I.ending families, 110 

Lcoparils, 16 

Lej tester, Mr 3V, 161. 

License-tax, 131 
Lime, 64 

Ivocnl rates and local Bclf-govcmmont, 133, 

JjOCk-Up, 04, 

M. 

MacGuirc, Mr, IGl , Mrs., 102. 

Mabendnr Smh, 4, 221 
Mainatbcr, village, 28, 193, 

Mojbold, rfijas of, 60, 111 } village, 103 , parganah 

(extinct), 194 

Majjfi Kbfin, 169, 100, ICI, 106. 

Malik Kaffir, 170 

MnllesoD, Colonel, quoted, 1C5. 

Mauderson, Mr., 219. 
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Viatbin, IM. 

Uioimr Fatd, vIllAge, U IK 
171 

V«nj lif 174 

UionfaciarM, 45^ IM. 

UulteU, IIS^ 

UarrUfA-CTutnnta,. 81P 

Uix'ljd SCir Qhiil, lOS. 

Uatifdr U 

streua, t» 

Uearm, Ur^ sa. 

Umwh, 131 

VedUeral batUt-fleldi nwf Smbhtl, 14l 
Uadlctl durfu, 133. 

UeUli tnd«iii ISC 

Ueial wtttk ol Uoradtb&df S04. 

lllriopar Kfttn, l49 

lllr Imdid All. les 
UlrKhio tee Amir JOk^ 

Ufr Bdrld Uohimnuil 17B. 
lln«T]«,Ur.. 141. 

Vohtli or MoUvC, rtroaxo. 10 
lloorj Mr , 110, >08, 409 910. 

McmeT-l^dliifr 140. 

Uonoilmd, t^tl utd porgEnih 104 | tovo, 
145 117 

JX ibklporor UocfuJpTtr tovn, >03 
A/iAanit or of Atanhl tcnro 171 t of 

B«diluioD, 170| of Ohflthlinri, ua t of Dfaa 
BMrl leirof Htnaptir I0> i of Riot, 103 I 
otMondAb*d,101 t of UoobJLlpQr >C| ( of 
K4rmaTt,tAR|0f84fflbiu] >13 | ollJln(BlT| 
of Thlkirdw<r4 «t 
Voli omMdiDbtB 13 
UahAoioiuliDlMd nindii, 8. 

UBhimsadpar Uoift, TilUg«,903. 
ilabBnmud Shih, 4 >I 148. 

AlohunnadTd III AS Ebio 153. 
AltitMiJenUf fJO 
V&Ut. 71 115 
llcsdhi TDUfre >03 
llaodlri rflUgv 19 
UoDkipaUtlM, 133. 

\Iomj explain. 111. 

UoMlmifis, til. 

31o<1af4par rlllaBe, fWL 

AIqUdj utd rebellkm of 189^*68 I8> 


N 


Ktcfaal ttmm. It. 
hidlr Sbih. 147 
htllb4bi<l.TDUg« 95 
tftkora, rUire 93. 
i<«ktU orTikli, 90 , tO 

halofTtl m 198. 

Isaad KUbof 164 

>>aruin or Na loll, tovn 90C. 

KalhaKhio. 187 

hBtlTtmrdichie 117 

Kataral di I toca of Um district, 8. 

huirloti 64dil TlUaf«, tot. 

^11 UuUxnj,9ll 


Narifttioii II 14 
JVaicr t«nn expUlood^^IS 
Neni»4 pajUMmli, 104, lot. 

Newipopon, 87 
Nilftl 16 
t?iriB All. 110 

Klx4in ol.<nalk Bahtdor FathfioJ or Ohio Eallol 
Ebiii.94i 

Hcn-affrlcQUiirlstB, ctatea tnd trCbe> of, iia. 

o 


Oaaea In tbo 41ir tnet, 0 
Oocnpatlona, 73 

*'Otl3er castoa,” of tha 1181 caosoi, 70 
OadS and EoI^UhiuI Ballwa^ 91 14 C5 

P 


PadhlBV 118 
Ptekbari V1Uaf«. 907 
Panehita klngd Loro lit. 

Ploda, Rrihman. 38 
Paprl TlllaBB, 171 
P ranrl, TilUga, 19 
Pardonan KUhn, 161 ll4. 

Park tA aA/t. 134. 

Patera, rfllaga, 10 
Patwirb 104. 

PbaldAkot parjruBili of SuBioo IT 
Pbikl, t aam i7 
Pbilllpa, It .,131 
Pbjala] feafe m 3. 

Place fcoda. trade In. 194. 

PlpdtA Lffllate.!! 907 
I ipK Niek. Tillage 9«*7 
PlaooA Dr., 101 lit, >14. 

Poller 91 

I opaUilooi. *6 ^ ■ - 

pQtlal rtatliti— , 90 

Pore! Alr^ 181 
Prim, m 
PrlstlDjr p rine a, 87 
Prlthlrl lUj 74, 141 
Projected luaa, >3 
Pdnnpo TDUite, 6. 

POlh. TlUage, 19 93. 

Q. 

QoloqBOnnlal MtUeaent, 19, 

B 

tUbroat Kbin. 141, 149 
Bafaii or RehA TilWre, 907 
Pahtls, 89 
RaCnr 14. 

HaloUri, tL 
PaUbpor T[naffe,13. 

Bajhait, ■tream, it| rflUge, tt. 
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tUcr, 7, 10, IT, 25, 1?5, 20?, 

S 1> 

Pfimjl Mftl, U2. 

In' iiil 25 

firr'im, 17. 

f.2 

llftt-vM <tir Kn55n, 207. 

KtCi'tffilion, n't 
Tt^A U, 48 
Tlclirlwi, *^2 
Honl met, 101 , 
pc' U”. 01, 117, 

07 

fit-'-Tn!, ?i. 

Jl’.'f, im'l. In. 122 
lUlh, %»nn>x , 207. 

Pl^rr*, 17 

-.5 

Kf>1i. 70 

ivolnll }n»ii1 jirovincr, tnnlc over to the 

I'oInlU confi tkrftc\, U9. 

Ikinllfis Uf. 

lltiVn ud-tlujln I’lU 5il Khfiti, 14C 
Jl«intam Klun, 1 2<'2. 

ItusttiiUDngnr, Tllhj’c, C07. 


s. 


Sd’Ailtt or Mfr SVfiant 'AH, 5, SR, 150, ICO 
SfvMr Shall, 14C 
Sado, Slmlkli, 174. 

■Salmspur, ‘C(* Ihntannagnr^ 

Slid Nneif, vninpo,2ti7. 
hilcmpur, Tlllapf’, 207. 

Balt, irntk in, 12T 
Snmfihut MiUnH'^tin, eo 

Snmbhal, tih^fl tind pnrRftnnli, 2 l, C09 , town, 
138. in, 144, 211, 217 
Simdd, Inpoon, 20, 24. 

Snnfidh Brilimnn, C2 
Sanitar} «tntlnlco, !3C. 

Sirfii Tarin, Puburb of Samblial, 217. 
Ssrwnrifi, Brfibmnn, C2 
Saunders, Mr C B , 154, 153 
Scarcity of 1808 CO, 22. 

School statistics, 87. 

StU Sahhxon, a poem, f G, 

Seton, Mr, 153 

Settlement, early, 95 , ninth, OG , character 
of the ninth, 100 ; tenth, 101. 

Shdhjahdn, 203. 

Shahrpur, Tillage, 23. 

Shaikhs, 114 

Shnrf-nd-dfn Shfih, ancestor of Amrobfi Sal- 
yids, 107, 171, 174, 177 
Sheopuri, Tillage, 19 
Sherpur, village, 19, 26. 
bhernng, Mr , 03, 68, CV 
Bhujd.ud-clanU, 149. 


Filfiditvn. no 
‘‘lr»i, toun, 217 
Skiiuur, Capiain, 162 
Smeitnu, Mr I) M., f.6, SO, 09 lOO, 
lot, IOC. 127. ni. 

Sntllh, firm ml 15J 
Mill. II, 12. 13 

.S>1 rlTir, '• 11 , 21 , 23. n't, 200, 210 
hpirlH, tiirtiitifncUiri of, after (lie n itircproccss, 
l.‘e 

Spritu? rrop«, J{ 

•SiompB, 11^ 

S.ienr tTportnf, 121, manufacture o(, 127. 
*'«n ifiani , 2'*, 45 
Sfirij D’ltj Ki> tihs. 172 
Siimthnl Khira, tlo 

T. 


Tntrfis, 74 

a din Clifiiid Tnln, ICl 
Tnini, 12, If, .31 
Tt Irgrapli, 0'» 

Tcniplt, Mr Ulrlinrd quoted, 1C3 
Tenants, euliUatlng , 116 j occupancy and 
‘ noti.occiipimei , llC, 

Tonnaiil, Mr, *50 
Tenure*, propriclan, 10.5. 

'1 hfikurdwdrd, talisil and pargnnah, 5, 32, 218 , 
town, viO 
Than f Iff 1 1 5 

Thornton, Mr L Jil , 200 note. 

'ligcrs, 16 

Tigtl, rlllngo, Ib 2A, 221. 

Tikin, ailla^’c, 171. 

'Ullage, 4 8 

'J iiiiber, see liuihUng natenuh 

lirathf. 111 SninlihnI, 2l0 

'Jobacco, trade fr, 124 

'look, in Hdjpulniili, 162 

Towns and villages, number of, in 1881, 78, 

Trnc^, Mr , 2H 

Trade, 121 . 

'1 raffle, bj road and rail, 124. 

Trees, .37 
Turks, 115 

U. 


Odld tract, 0, 22 
Ujlifiri, \illnge, 221 
Umrl, Tillage, 21, 
Usnhat, village, 23 
tjsar, 1C. 


y. 


Vaccination, 137. 

Village and road watchmen, 92. 
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Vital lUUsUfi*. 117 
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Y^Dd beastf, 34 

'^UllaiDi Mooiu FroibaiOT M. 

\«ilsoi) Mr 108, 154 156 157 168 150. 154 
196 IM 
YfocxUjAds 17 


WtfM, 118 ^ 

Warmok, llri^ HI “ 

Wute UdBi, 14 
Water larel 8 

TF«n iocM term explali>ed, 1 18. 
WiSljhta, 131 
■Wdla,n 49 
Wheat, trade to 111. 

Wldeh, Captato, 167 
Whlnren Dr- »01 
WU4jatUa^aEbtQ,160 U5 
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Y'4r I Wafadir or Sot, II ^ 

yftanf All £bio, nawfb of nimpur 169| 161 
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